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The Story of V. ae 


CHAPTER VII. 


By ROBERT MANTON. 


Tue vanilla plant is an orchid, and it is the only 
one of which the fruit has a commercial value. 
Until recent years it was cultivated only by the 
Mexican Indians in the valleys of Mazantla and 
Papantla. Their method of cultivation was to cut 
up an old plant and tie the pieces in a simple man- 
ner to the branches of small trees, where they live 
and thrive on air alone for two full years without 
connection with the soil: At the beginning of the 
third year these cuttings throw out tendrils or 
shoots not much larger than a horse hair, which 
take root in the ground. The next spring the cut- 
tings sprout and blossom. These blossoms, at 
night, give out a most fra- ee a a 
grant and exquisite perfume, 
dropping a honey-like moist- © 
ure which is found on the 
leaves inthe morning. To 
an American the bloom looks 
like a cluster of small white 
flowers. From each of these | 
blossoms spring small pods, 
sometimes twenty or thirty § 
in number. The pods grow [ 
rapidly, and as they become 
larger many drop off, so that 
when the plant is full grown 
there may be perhaps only 
from one to five pods left. 
These appear in the picture 
like the flower: stem.. They 
grow to be long beans con- 
taining the seeds, and are | 
about the size of the long 
yellow banana seen in our 
home markets. y 

The vanilla is strictly a pollen blossom, and the 


‘male and female flowers grow on different plants. 


In former years the Indians did their cultivating 
in a hap-hazard manner, depending upon the winds 
of heaven to interchange the pollen and fertilize 
the female blossoms. In recent years, however, the 
Italians and French have largely displaced the 
Indians and are growing vanilla in a more scientific 
manner. They set the plants nearer together, and 
this allows the pollen to be interchanged more 
readily by natural cp uses such as insects and the 
wind, and they also ‘ange the pollen themselves 
by artificial means, 
Copyright protected by Lyman D. Morse, 





Until a few years ago the lands where the vanilla 
plants thrive were controlled by tribes of Indians. 
Although they had no regular titles the Mexican 
Government recognized their claims. The land 
thus held by the various tribes, was alloted to indi- 
vidual members, each of whom knew exactly what 
belonged to him and cultivated his own plants 
without interfering with his neighbor. Among 
themselves all was harmony, and their chief troubles 
were caused by the poorer classes of Mexicans 
who sometimes descended into the valleys and 
robbed the Indians of their long tended crops. 
In 1896-7 the Mexican Government drove these 
Indians off the lands which 
they had held for hundreds 
of years, and moved them 
| to other localities and sold 
(?) the tracts thus’ made 
valuable by these frugal and 
= hard working natives to 
| foreigners, who now practi- 
| cally control the production 
j of vanilla in Mexico. 

The reader will plainly see 
that the final production of 
pure vanilla extract is a deep, 
and intricate subject. It is 
> a life’s work to acquire 

| the knowledge and_ skill 
necessary to produce a per- 
fect extract. The firm so 
widely known as the JOSEPH 
BURNETT COMPANY, 
Boston, MASsS., began 
the manufacture of vanilla 
extract fifty-two years ago, 
and its eh is to-day universally recognized as 
the standard of extracts throughout both hemis- 
pheres. BuRNETT’s ExTRACT is made exclusively 
of the finest Mexican (Papantla) vanilla beans. 
No adulteration or foreign substance of any nature 
whatever is used. The mode of manufacture is dis- 
tinctly different from any other. It is the method 
as well as the material that makes BURNETT’S 
EXTRACTS the first choice of housewives every- 
where. 

Next month a chapter will be devoted to the 
curing and marketing of vanilla beans. 


( To be continued.) 
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THE “ORIGINAL” MR. DOOLEY 


By Frank A. Putnam 


HERE is no original Mr. Dooley, 
T any more than there was an ori- 

ginal Sam Weller. It is said the 
shrewd native wit of an Irish saloon- 
keeper caught the fancy of Mr. Dunne 
and suggested to him a new source 
of newspapercopy. To this good man, 
who has been named in print, is due 
the pleasant credit for the suggestion, 
made unconsciously though it was, 
that flowered in the witty, wise book, 
“Mr. Dooley in Peace and War.” The 
real Dooley; the man whose views are 
set out in the sketches, is Finley Peter 
Dunne; he is Kipling’s age, 33, and has 
a good deal of the Kipling front;—you 
notice it in the firm lower jaw and the 
ample brain-pan, the man-o-war nose 
and the artificial detail of the eye 
glasses. Dooley, too, as you have 
seen, has an embroidered curtness of 
speech that recalls Mulvaney. 

A ‘pleasant man in pleasant places; 
product of a severe school—daily 
newspaperdom—and not given to 
gush. He was graduated by a Chicago 
high school; “cub” reporter under the 
hardest city editor that ever terrorized 
a staff; political man and star assign- 
ment specialist on the big morning 
papers, later an editorial writer on the 
Times-Herald, where his work was us- 
ually recognizable, though unsigned. 
During this last service he began writ- 


ing down the sayings of Martin Dooley 
for the Chicago Evening Post, then as 
now the most valuable publication, in 
a literary sense, that Chicago ever 
possessed. It got to be the fashion for 
men about town—and maybe for the 
women at home—to watch for Dooley 
in the Saturday Post and to point out 
the new good thing to friends who 
might not have seen it. The Dooley 
sketches grew in value and in public 
favor. The Spanish war was Dooley’s 
—I mean Dunne’s—opportunity. The 
“Uncle George Dewey” sketch caught 
the country. It also caught Dewey, 
for he wrote to the author to say that he 
liked it better than anything else that 
had been written about him. And you 
recollect there were several pieces re- 
ferring to the Admiral in the papers at 
that time. 

With the beautiful modesty that 
characterizes so few of us, Mr. Dunne 
had long stood off the urging of friends 
and publishers to put Dooley in a book. 
He wasn’t sure. The Dewey sketch 
decided him. The collection was 
made, hurried through the press, and 
the quiet young editor-in-chief of the 
Chicago Journal became at once the 
popular literary celebrity of the year. 
I think he is the only Chicago author 
who has been called on to figure out 
the value of his Canadian copyrights. 
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The London cables carried his praise 
back to his home folks. London hailed 
Dooley as an added feather in the cap 
of English Letters. Finally, the 
author was named in his local press as 
a celebrity. After that—well, there 
is nothing after that for a writing man, 
they say, except the paltry considera- 
tion of royalties, and the hope that 
public favor will not die with the sea- 
son. I can remember the book fads of 
each year back to Trilby, that the Eng- 
lish-Frenchman wrote; but I don’t be- 
lieve Dooley is of that class, as to last- 
ing power. Dooley is human and vi- 
tal, and ought to be just as good read- 
ing a hundred years from now as it is 
to-day. 

Mr Dunne is a bachelor, athletically 
set up, dresses well, and plays golf. If 
any of Martin Dooley’s democratic 
admirers shall be disposed to criticize 
him for the golf, they should bear in 
mind the fact he doesn’t play the game 
well enough to win. He is a charming 
conversationalist, a judge of men and 
books. He likes Dean Swift, and con- 
siders Addison’s Spectator an indis- 
pensable text-book for Journalism. 
Socially, he has had little part with 
the other writing men of the town— 
outside of the newspaper offices. He 
adds to the mental qualities of the 
artist the social graces that commend 
him to the very worthy people who 
play golf on their own links. 

By the time this gets into print, Mr. 
Dunne will be doing the “g-r-r-and 
tour” of Ireland and adjacent coun- 
tries. He sailed in middle May, and 
expected to be absent until September. 

Meantime, another Dooley book— 
“Mr. Dooley in the Hearts of His 
Countrymen”—is in preparation. Like 
the first, it will bear the imprint of 
Small, Maynard & Co., Boston, and all 
the signs indicate that it will score 
even a larger success than its prede- 
cessor. Here at his home, the men 
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who know him well are saying, Mr. 
Dunne will write a great novel next; 
that he is even now considering the 
outline of the story. No one has been 
heard to express the least doubt that 
he will win if he decides to make this 
further proof of his powers. FP. 

* * * * * * * * 

Outside a small room on the second 
floor of the Chicago Journal building, a 
typical Irish lad, perhaps a relation of 
Martin Dooley, guards Mr. Dunne. 
Cards giving entire specifications, 
causes and purposes of an interview 
are to be filled out in blank before the 
time of the busy editor in chief may 
be taken and entrance gained to the 
room which has the modest inscription 
in one corner of the door, “Mr. Peter 
Dunne.” 

The first question asked after pass- 
ing salutations was rather abrupt. 
“Mr. Dunne, how did you feel when 
you were writing of Mr. Dooley?” 

“Feel?” he replied, astonished at the 
auto-analysis proposed; “Feel?” he 
echoed meditatively, “Feel?” he re- 
peated a third time with a look of puz- 
zled enquiry. 

“Yes, feel, did you feel real funny? 
Did you chuckle to yourself and—”’ 

“No” he broke in decisively, “I did 
not actually have the consciousness of 
feeling funny, and did not think that 
they would be more than entertaining 
‘time copy.’ ” 

Time copy is manuscript held in re- 
serve for emergency and supposed to 
be of only average value for filling the 
odd columns. 

“I was acquainted with an Irish 
saloon keeper and his characteristic 
way of putting things, and his free 
comment upon current events inter- 
ested me, but I could scarcely presume 
to say that I make an analytical study 
of any particular person.” 

Just then there were special yellow 
telegrams brought in that required the 
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MR. PETER DUNNE, THE AUTHOR OF THE ORIGINAL MR. DOOLEY, At HIS DESK 


attention and quiet judicial decision 


of the editor-in-chief. The big barrel- 
shaped waste basket in the very small 
room, 8x1o, now emphasized its impor- 
tance in newspaper work, for many 
pages of the copy found a place there- 
in. 


On the table were a few volumes of 
poems in dainty summer binding. 
The omnipresent dictionary repre- 
sented the bulwark of knowledge with 
usual solemnity and with a number of 
his choice books piled high on his 
desk, Mr. Dunne made a formidable 
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barricade against all comers. Pos- 
sessed of a strong love of golf and ath- 
letics, and a stalwart believer in manly 
sports, he is altogether a “Manny 
Man.” Of Irish parents, he mastered 
the peculiar Chicago-Irish dialect 
with little difficulty. “There was a 
way in which Dooley would say things 
that could not be expressed in the 
style and form of an editorial, and 
when I found difficulty in getting 
force and expression in editorial satire 
and real human situations, Mr. Dooley 
would come to my rescue” continued 
the editor between puffs and strokes of 
the paste brush. 

The preparation for the sketches for 
a book was nota studied task and 


therein lies its strength, as the book’ 


retains the spontaneity and 
tinuity of their original form. 


con- 
“The 


later sketches just put themselves to- 
gether,” continued Mr. Dunne “but I 
did have trouble in ironing out some of 


the earlier articles. In fact I had no 
idea when I started in with the 
sketches that they contained any per- 
manent value. They just seemed to 
grow themselves—would hammer one 
out in an hour or so—try it perhaps on 
the Irishman I had in mind, and if it 
brought out a smile or look of apprecia- 
tion it was permitted to_take chances 
with other copy.” 
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The Dooley sketches were, however, 
a marked feature of Chicago newspa- 
pers as long as six or eight years ago. 
At that time Mr. J. M. C. Hampson, a 
young English writer, predicted a fu- 
ture for Dooley, which has later found 
an endorsement in Europe. The Span- 
ish war spread broadcast the fame of 
Dooley, and even Ambassador Choate’s 
recognition at the London banquet 
was merely an incident, showing the 
paradox of an Irish character, proving 
an important factor in making the 
Anglo-Saxon alliance. 

When Kipling interviewed Mark 
Twain he had the impulse to purloin 
the cob pipe of the humorist as a souve- 
nir. Mr. Dunne’s pipe was not in 
sight, but his cigarette case was so- 
ciably convenient. In all the gallop- 
ing pace of the daily grind, this editor 
retains a poise and areserve that is re- 
freshing—in the “City of Hurry.” He is 
one of those discerning and assimilat- 
ing young newspaper men of the Mid- 
dle West who are making for them- 
selves a permanent place in American 
literature, and who form as distinct a 
literary school as that established by. 
Longfellow, Hawthorne, Holmes, and 
the other New England authors ad- 
mired and esteemed in all parts of the 
world as the pioneers in American 
letters. Fi. 





“OH! THE ALPS! 


THEY CANNOT BE DRAWN OR PAINTED OR SUNG” 


A TRIP FOR THREE—AMERICAN GIRLS 


IF THE THREE BE SUFFICIENTLY CONGENIAL, COMPANIONABLE, AND NOT OLD 


Mary M. Mears 


The noble Duke of York he had&ten thousand men; 
He marched them up the hill one day, and marched them 
down again. 
So when you're up, you're up! up! up! 
And when you're down, you’re down; 
And when you’re only half way up, 
You're neither up nor down. 


CITE this rhyme because I like it, 
and not because the noble Duke of 
York had anything to do with our 
party, for he didn’t, though, when we 
went up, up, up, and when we came 


down, we came down. As to numbers, 
there were three of us—three girls. 
We started from Paris, single file, and 
in this manner proceeded through 
Switzerland, over mountains and 
gorges enough to make you hold your 
breath, even down into sunny Italy, 
where the galleries and-cathedrals are, 


and the flowers and the dirty streets 
and all the adorable rest of it. 

The stillest one of the party, that is, 
she who spake the fewest words, went 
first; then back of her, a dozen paces, 
came our tall, pretty number two, with 
her wondering eyes, while I, always 
the dazed and scolded one, brought up 
the rear, rods behind, and was lost at 
times entirely. Baedecker was briefly 
alluded to as “him,” and we took turns 
in carrying him and reading him; but 
otherwise we ignored this ubiquitous 
guide-book, as far as possible. Be- 
sides a “telescope” and a Gladstone 
bag, we each had a hand-satchel, 
an umbrella, and a bunch of vio- 
lets. In this condition we started 
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one fine morning in April from Paris, 
and in the same condition we arrived 
that evening in Basle. 

With an eye tothe appropriate we 
had selected the “Three Kings” as our 
hotel. We had talked about the 
“Three Kings,” and laughed about 
the “Three Kings,” and written the 
“Three Kings” down on our “pink pa- 
per” (which precious document was a 
memorandum slip from Cooks, in 
which appeared ali the data in refer- 
ence to our anticipated trip, and 
which, had we lost it, Heaven only 
knows what would have happened); 
so when we presented ourselves at last 
before the door of this caravanserai, 
we were naturally a little curious. But 
its manner of receiving its guests was 
as royal as its name. Tabled’ hote 
was over, so we had dinner by our- 
selves in acorner of the big, paneled 
dining-room, and it was as though the 
three sovereigns themselves got down 
from their shelves over the outer por- 
tal and waited upon us. We were very 
merry, and took our happiness, like 
wine, with the meal, stopping deliber- 
ately every now and then to smile. 
Through the slats of the blind came 
the glimmer of water, and this, we 
whispered to each other, was the 
Rhine by moonlight; and if we furtive- 
ly nudged each other under the table 
for joy, the waiter did not know it. 

We took a walk through the town 
early the next morning and lingered 
before the Gothic fountains, banded by 
carved warriors squeezed into niches, 
and we visited a market, where, under 
huge white umbrellas, like mush- 
rooms, grown ina night, rosy peasant 
women in the full Swiss costume, and 
men in green aprons, bartered with 
customers over little counters of vege- 
tables and flowers; and for a back- 
ground tothe picture there was the 
red front of an old turreted building, 
with an enameled clock face in the 
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tower. Our last view of the hotel 
was one which revealed the ‘‘Three 
Kings,” each standing on his own par- 
ticular bracket over the great doors,and 
they seemed to lift their crowns to us 
in regretful farewells. 

So much for Basle; and at Lucerne 
we found—well, what everybody 
dreams of at sometime in his life, if 
he dreams of anything beautiful in this 
world—the Alps! the Alps! That peo- 
ple should live and die without seeing 
them! They are covered with snow; 
they are majestic; they are purple; 
they are blue; they are pink. They 
speak; they are silent. They rise and 
seem on the point of crushing you; 
they sit in eternal quiet. And you— 
you tremble before them. We went 
up the Rigi the first afternoon, and it 
was strange, as the car climbed to the 
summit, to see the mountain side un- 
roll below us, with the lake dwindling 
to a small blue pool at the bottom. 
How the thatched cottages were 
reduced before our view into infinitesi- 
mal things! How the wonder of 
the vast panorama below us grew, and 
only the flowers remained with us, 
ever changing, yet ever the same, 
as we went up and up, till at the 
summit they feeped persistently 
through the snow—little white-faced 
flowers and purple heather—to save us 
by their smallness. and nearness from 
being utterly overpowered by the glory. 

Does this sound like raving? It 
is not half the unadorned truth. Oh, 
the Alps! They cannot be drawn or 
painted or sung. 

EASTER IN CHARMING LUGANE 

The hotel was filled with palms, 
and blooming plants were banked 
at the sides of the wide stair- 
cases. Our rooms were very for- 
eign, with long windows looking out 
on balconies, and were filled with rich, 
strange furniture and mysterious shad- 
ows. Below us was the garden, where, 
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under tropical trees in full leaf, a 
string orchestra played during the 
evening. We had been hurled from 
spring in Paris to midsummer in the 
course of three days. 

We attended an Easter service ina 
quaint old church, and as we could not 
understand a word, two of the party, 
Iregret to say, madea sketch of the 
bishop, reeling out his sermon from 
the pulpit, and the third tried to look 
pious for the three. And since they 
had begun, they continued sketching 
after we had left the church. Taking 
up their stand in the middle of the 
picturesque old street, as, indeed, they 
were forced to, it was so narrow, 
they made asketch of an interesting 
arcade among a whole bevy of specta- 
tors. Women in sabots, wearing silk 
aprons over their full, bright skirts. 
as wellas romantic, almost Spanish- 
looking ladies, clad in black, with lace 
scarfs over their heads and carrying 
prayer-books, stopped to take a peep; 
while children, dark-eyed and with 
clothes that scarcely covered their 
lithe, brown bodies, surged about in a 
perfect turmoil of curiosity. The red- 
sashed men did not venture so near, 
but they smiled in frank interest, 
grouped in near-by doorways. It is 
needless for me to add that while the 
artists were at work, I did not remain 
to share their popularity. That isa 
little too trying, when one hasn’t any- 
thing to divert one’s attention from 
twenty pairs of inquisitive black 
eyes. 

Lugane, with its crooked streets and 
its brightly-canopied boats, like gon- 
dolas, and its dark-skinned people, has 
few Swiss characteristics. Indeed, it 
is on the frontier. But Bellaggio was, 
in truth, our first glimpse of Italy. 
We approached it tothe dip of oars, 
over a blue lake at night, and it sprang 
up before us like a vision in a fairy 
tale. We were fairly dazzled,especially 


with our three boatmen, with blouses 
very open at the throat, with a deft 
movement brought the cushioned boat 
to the steps, and down the flight came 
amost gorgeous individual in a wide- 
skirted crimson velvet coat, embroi- 
dered on either lapel with crossed 
golden keys, with gold lace hanging 
about his hands, with crimson velvet 
knee-breeches and cocked hat, when 
this individual with a low bow bade 
us welcome. It was literally our wel- 
come to Italy. Iam afraid we stared 
at him rather fixedly before we were 
able to realize that he was real, that 
we were real, and that it all was real. 
Then we were escorted up the stair- 
case, past a brilliant gathering of men 
and women in dinner dress, and were 
bowed into the hands of- another gor- 
geous personage, who escorted us 
through a marvelous hall to another 
flight of stairs, where we were met by 
a whole retinue of flourishing attend- 
ants, and so by various stages we 
reached our apartments. When we 
were left to ourselves, we very consid- 
erately offered to pinch each other, 
and did so. 

But the next evening, if we had had 
any doubt of it before, we knew that 
Belaggio was synonymous with fairy 
land. After dinner, a band of wander- 
ing .minstrels came, and grouping 
themselves with their backs to the 
purple night and the water dotted 
with the red lights of gondolas, they 
leaned gracefully against the marble 
balustrade, their scarlet sashes touch- 
ing the ground, and with their beauti- 
ful dark faces turned towards the wide 
balconies, they sang such romances as 
are never even dreamed of in other 
lands. 

And the talking of the guests was 
hushed. Lovely women leaned for- 
ward, men forgot to lift their glasses 
to their lips, all the Italian night lis- 
tened, the roses listened, and we three. 
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AT MANILA 


By Peter Mac Queen 


ANILA has now been in a 

state of siege for 48 days, 

Of course, the harbor be- 

ing open, makes our hard- 

ship very light and our stay inside the 
ring of rebel entrenchments is often 
more comic than tragic. The events 
that led to our present position are now 
known and read of all men. Dewey’s 
grand work of May 1, 1898, is now part 
of our proudest past. When that great 
man so completely convinced Montojo 
and the world of the superb valor of 
the simple American sailor, he landed 
on these islands a youth scarce 28 years 
old. This Emilio Aguinaldo (pro- 
nounced Ageenaldo) was a_ half-breed 
Japanese and Filipino. He had been 
previously, in 1896, engaged in a war 


SANTA CRUIZ, APRIL 10, 1899. 
of the natives of these islands against 
the power of Spain. The Spanish gen- 
erals never wanted the Filipino wars 
stopped, because in petty wars lay 
their path to progress, emolument, 
glory, exaltation and military promo- 
tion. But, in 1897, a Spanish general 
wanted to go back to Spain and be able 
to say that there were no rebels in 
arms in the Philippines. So he put 
down the most of the armed opposition ; 
but finding that one Aguinaldo anda 
few friends were better sprinters than 
the Spanish soldiers and had got to the 
hills where he could not catch them, 
sprint he never so fast, he held out a 
bribe and Aguinaldo and his compa- 
triots took it. It was trat these gentle- 
men should leave the islands and accept 
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$400,coo from Spain in gratitude for 
their allowing themselves to be van- 
quished. Spain, as a matter of fact, 
paid $200,000 of it. The rest is a tale 
that is told. 
AGUINALDO’S FIRST SYMPTOMS OF TREACHERY 
When Dewey came to Manila there 
were three, yea, four American consuls 
in these parts. One was Mr. Wildman 
in Hong Kong; the second was Mr. 
Pratt in Singapore; the third was Mr. 
Williams in Manila; the fourth was our 
consulin Amoy. Idon’t recollect his 
name. The story told me here by re- 
liable menis that these four gentlemen 
conceived the plan of forming a close 
corporation under the auspices of the 
United States gov- 
ernment whereby 
the Philippine Is- 
lands should he 
called Independ- 
ent under our pro- 
tectorate. The 
plan, soit is told 
me, was to form 
an oligarchy of 
the four with per- 
haps a half dozen 
Filipinos as cats- 
paws. The“muck- 


a-muck” catspaw 
was to be this young half-breed 
Aguinaldo. 


Accordingly, the story goes,the con- 
suls insisted upon Dewey’s taking this 
young man along and landing him with 
arms;so that the Spaniards might be 
besieged both by sea and land. It is 
said that Dewey objected but finally 
yielded. Here, by way of parenthesis 
be it stated, that the Admiral never for 
a moment recognized Aguinaldo after 
the latter showed the first symptom of 
treachery to the American government. 
The one commanding figure of Manila 
to-day, is Admiral Dewey—perhaps 
with the exception of Lawton, the only 
man fit to cope with the situation. 
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American Trenches Ran Just in Front of House. 
Made by Spanish Bullets in Fight, July 31 to Aug. 12 
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When the Americans took Manila on 
Aug. 13, 1898, they had to fight the 
Spaniards and watch the Filipinos. 
Aguinaldo had landed, collected forces 
and armed with the best gunof modern 
times, had driven the Spaniards into 
Manila. All around Manila, from 
Malate to Malabon, in a semicircle 
twenty miles long, the Filipinos had 
their trenches. The Americans im- 
mediately policed the city and put 
their entrenchments around it in a 
semi-circle, inside of the Filipino 
trenches. Thus for about six months 
the two armies faced each other. At 
first their relations were most cordial. 
THE CLOUDS IN ORIENTAL SUNSHINE 
The Filipino of- 
ficers came into 
the city of Manila, 
were well treated 
by the Americans, 
wined and dined 
with our boys,and 
were ‘“‘muchos am- 
igos con los 
Americanos.” 
Many prominent 
Filipinos were 
openly in favor of 
the American pro- 
tectorate. But by 
and by (about December, 1898), clouds 
came into the sunny horizon. The 
American troops drilled every day. 
The Filipino officers and _ soldiers 
watched them. Nothing is more 
marked in orientals than their wonder- 
ful power toimitate. Aguinaldo’s men 
went back to their camps and exactly 
imitated the evolutions of the Ameri- 
cans, with this significant exception, 
that while our boys nearly all had the 
obsolete Springfield rifle, the Filipinos 
had the Mausers captured from Spain 
—the most deadly weapon known to 
warfare. 
After a bit the Filipinos began to 
mistrust us. In the first place they 
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thought our long inaction was the sign 
of cowardice. In the second place, the 
American government, pending the 
signing of the treaty of peace, had al- 
lowed the old Spanish laws to remain 
in force. They are in force to-day, and 
work greatly to our prejudice, not only 
among the Filipinos, but among the 
German, American, English, and other 
peoples here. The Spaniards, for ex- 
ample, had very high tariffs against 
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eight Mexican dollars per year as a 
tax. I know a barber in Ermita (a 
section of Manila), who had to stop 
shaving because he could not pay his 
tax; anda poor fruit woman had her 
bananas thrown into the gutter by an 
American soldier, for the same reason. 
The Spaniards knew these Filipinos: 
they understood their language. They 
often passed over a poor woman’s stall 
and let her keep on selling, even when 





THE AYUMPAMIENTO, WALLED CI1Y OF MANILA, 


Referred to as the Palace, for which purpose it was used during Siege from May Ist to Aug. 13, 1898 


American imports. These still remain 
in force. The Spaniards taxed every- 
thing in sight. A man was taxed for 
going to work. He cannot to-day 
(March 25, 1899), open a bake-shop in 
Manila, without paying a heavy tax 
every month. The men who have the 
little pony-wagons, where the whole 
outfit is worth a hundred Mexican dol- 
lars, I am told, on the authority of 
Hon. Timothy W. Coakley, of Boston, 
have to pay our government twenty- 


she could not pay her tax. The Amer- 
ican boys do not know the language; 
are far more vigorous and energetic 
than the Spaniards were; and the Fili- 
pinos had to “put up or shut up.” 


GERMANY IS AFTER THE ISLANDS 


On the other hand, there was no one 
here to blame for this state of things. 
But it was war; it was military law; 
it was soon going to be replaced by 
beneficent legislation. The civil courts 
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.FILIPINO CREW OF BARK LOW WOOD, WITH SECOND MATE, 
Arrived in Boston in May after trip of 146 days from the Islands* 


had been stopped because the Ameri- 
can military authorities refused to 
carry out the sentences of the Spanish 
judges. These things gave the Ger- 
mans and the English residents 
ground for grumbling; but not good 
grounds. It was largely necessary. 
Law, order, cleanliness and prosperity 
have already begun to show in Manila. 
England and Germany appreciate 
the immense riches of these islands, 
and will make us part with them if 
possible. 

Now these events in Manila, coupled 
with the fact of white skin and black 
skin, and coupled with the further fact 
that Aguinaldo had gained tremendous 
ascendancy over the imagination of 
Filipino folk, because of the vast pres- 
tige he achieved by being a protege of 
the wonderful Dewey, who in a few 
hours had put into inocuous desuetude 
the terrible prowess of their hereditary 
tyrants—all these things helped to 


make the Filipinos easy to tamper 
with. They were told, and they re- 
peated it to our boys in the trenches, 
that one Filipino soldier was better 
than five Americans. They were told, 
“Your cedulas personales cost $2 
under Spain; they will cost $10 under 
America.’’ (These cedulas are cards 
of identification, for which every one 
over eighteen years of age had to pay 
a tax.) 


‘Then the lust of war came with their blood 
For they thought that they were slaves.’ 


THE PLAY OF INTRIGUE AND WAR 
Whether Aguinaldo and his followers 
took the initiative in this, or whether 


*Inspection of this crew would indicate that they average 

rather below the usual run of Chinamen as we find them in 

his country; dark as negroes with straight hair, they are a 
lazy set and only work when driven. Notwithstanding 
their lethargic temperment, they are docile and obedient, 
as well as inoffensive in manner. 

Orders were given them in a sort of abbreviated En- 
glish, with a peculiar Chinese ending to the words. 

They have a dog that was taken from the kennels 
of Aguinaldo by a Filipino whose enthusiasm for high bred 
and pure blooded dogs reaches enthusiasm seldom seen out- 
side of bench-show circles. 

At one portin the Philippines were the barque touched, 
5000 armed Filipinos had come down from the monntains 
bent on destruction and plunder, The crew expressed 
themselves as delighted with what they had seen of America 
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it was intriguing consuls or meddling 
Germans I do not know. But on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1899, the situation reached its 
climax. Out at the Bridge of San 
Juan, del Monte, on the road to the 
city reservoir whence we draw our 
splendid supply of water, a Filipino 
sentry crossed the line, was warned 
and sent back, but recrossed and was 
fired upon by a Nebraska man—and 
then the great game of war was on. 
For the first few days the Americans 
fought like lions and broke the insur- 
rectos on every hand. The boys 
wanted to press on, gain and hold 
more territory and crush the revolt 
once for all. But it seemed wiser to 
our leaders to withdraw from some 
positions and entrench the army firmly 
around the city, until with reinforce- 
ments we could overwhelm all opposi- 
tion. This has been done well, so 
that now Manila is policed and pro- 
tected so well that it is as safe as Bos- 
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ton. Nevertheless the insurrectos are 
so near that often on my way home af- 
ter dark on the Escolta (the main 
street of Manila) I can hear volley af- 
ter volley being fired as the troops 
are attacked at night. The Filipinos 
do good work as sharp-shooters, and 
seldom a day passes but some of our 
men “bite the dust.” On the other 
hand our men often rush them, take a 
town or two and then retire to their 
quarters. 

When our troops arrived on the 
Grant the army was strong enough to 
make an advance. Accordingly, Gen- 
eral Wheaton with the 20th and 22d 
Regulars and some of the Washington 
and Oregon volunteers made a move 
and cut the rebel lines. The Pasig 
River was the scene of their opera- 
tions; and in one week they drove the 
insurrectos back twenty miles and 
occupied the territory. I accompanied 
the “flying column” as it was called; 





FORT SAN ANTONIO, MALATE, 


Showing Effect of Shot from Dewey's Guns and Utah Battery, Aug. 13, 1898 
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and had an opportunity of helping the 
wounded, both of the Filipinos and of 
our own. The American troops 
showed their old-time valor. They 
marched and fought and fell like 
heroes. At one time crossing a branch 
of the Pasig River, near the town of 
Catina, the men were up to the 
shoulders in water, while the insurrec- 
tos poured across-fire intothem. At 
Pasig, which is on anisland near the 
lake called Eaguna de Bay, there were 
thousands of ducks. During a skirm- 
ish when the fire from both armies 
was heavy, a soldier who was off duty 
calmly walked in between two armies, 
and jumping into the river swam after 
the ducks. He captured four of them 
and had them dangling on his car- 
tridge belt when he passed me on the 
road an hour later. 

One Sunday, Father McKennon of 
the Californias and myself, went out on 
alone hunt for the wounded and the 
dead. The wounded had been gathered 
up and when we reached the Ambul- 
ance Corps they were lying on 
stretchers in pathetic windrows. They 
all like to talk, and we talked and 
soothed them all we could, as they 
lay there, each waiting his turn upon 
the operating table. Most of the 
wounds were such as a man might re- 
cover from. But many of these sol- 
diers had been wounded twenty-four 
hours before, and their limbs were all 
swollen and discolored. Yet they 
chatted away, and even laughed. I 
saw there a boy twelve years old, the 
mascot of the 20th Regiment, who 
had a big bullet in the calf of his leg. 
When he came out of the ether he 
looked around dazed and said: “Where 
is the bullet. I want it for a souvenir.” 
Next to him was a soldier with his leg 
in splints. He told me his story. In 
a sort of ambuscade, into which the 22d 
Regiment fell, he had been wounded. 
He was three miles from his camp and 
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could not find his companions. The 
insurrectos saw him and put another 
bullet in his leg, thus breaking it in 
two places. Night came on; and the 
boy dragged himself together, made a 
splint of his bayonet and scabbard and 
crawled three miles to the river. 
There he discovered a canoe, and, get- 
ting inside of it, paddled it with his 
hands till he floated into camp. 
Another poor chap laynear by. There 
was no blood on him, sol thought he 
must have had a fall. On asking him 
I found that he had fallen into the 
hands of the insurrectos, had been 
beaten and clubbed unmercifully, and 
just as they were about to kill him, 
had been rescued by a gallant charge 
of our boys. So American valor is 
seen everywhere. 


WHAT OF FILIPINO VALOR? 


What shallI say of Filipino valor? 
The Filipino “hasn’t got no papers of 
his own; he hasn’t got no medals and 
rewards.” But there is only one 
opinion concerning his fighting quali- 
ties, and that is, that they are beyond 
all praise. Give the Filipino the same 
resources we have, and we could not 
subdue Luzon with 500,000 sol- 
diers. Isawa Filipino boy not more 
than fifteen years old with a great 
gaping bullet-hole in his leg, at the 
siege of Guadalupe Church. He was 
being carried to our hospital in Manila. 
He made no complaint; uttered no 
groan; had not the faintest look of sur- 
prise or fears. The doctors at the Hos- 
pital told me they had never had a case 
of one Filipino soldier who had showed 
the slightest fear of pain or death. 
They look at us with dull, sullen de- 
fiance. We do not kill nor wound 
nearly as many of them as is reported. 
I went over the battle fields after a 
most terrific American fusilade and I 
never saw more than ten or a dozen 
dead as the result of a day’s battle 
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with three hundred men. They 
manage their retreats remarkably 
well, I saw two hundred of them, 
with rifles, keep 2500 of our boys at 
bay for two hours. Of course the Fili- 
pinos had an immensely strong posi- 
tion; but we had cannon and rapid fire 
guns. 

GETTING AT THE TRUTH OF THE SITUATION 

I try to get at the very truth of 
things. Most of our folk are agreed 
that the Filipinos are very brave, but 
that they are treacherous and great 
thieves. Father McKennon told me that 
he had a boy to whom he was teaching 
English, and whom he expected to take 
to the United States. When the war 
began the boy vanished across the 
lines, taking the carriage and horse 
which he had been driving for Father 
McKennon. Everyone who knows 
him must agree that McKennon is one 
of the noblest of men. He has no nar- 
row bigoted ways. 

In the first days of the war he prayed 
on the battle field with more than 100 
dying insurrectos. They held on to 
his feet and begged him to stay with 
them to the last. I have watched him 
trudge with the army day by day. He 
has been shot at and wounded again and 
again. He has charge of the schools 
and cemeteries of Manila. He tells 
me he has 3800 pupils, but some of the 
teachers have left and gone to Aguin- 
aldo. In the cemeteries it was usual 
to throw out the bones of the dead 
when the relative could not pay the 
rent; but McKennon forces them to 
inter all bodies taken thus from tombs. 
He also tells me that the revenues of 
the cemetery have fallen off during the 
American occupation, showing that 
there are now fewer deaths. The 
Americans have cleansed the city won- 
derfully; and as you pass along the 
streets youcan see the dirt-mark on 
the walls which shows you where the 
high-tide of the filth had reached. 


The walled city of Manila is one of 
the most romantic and picturesque 
places in the whole world. It lies ona 
kind of peninsula, made by the Bay 
of Manila and the Pasig River. It is 
a sort of triangle, each side of which is 
amilelong Ontheriver are the har- 
bor front, the Custom House, and the 
ships. To the left, as you sail into 
Manila, lie the Fondo and Binondo 
districts. They are among the newer 
parts. On your right is this old 
walled, moated, grass-grown, weed-be- 
decked, medieval city. You land on 
the left, and go up tothe Bridge of 
Spain. Crossing this, you walk back 
down the river about a quarter ofa 
mile, past the statue to Magellan, past 
the women who are always washing, 
washing, washing. Then you are at 
the walled city. First, a wide ditch 
runs around it from the river to the 
sea. Then a tim of land; then old 
walls; then the moat; then the inside 
walls. The old draw-bridges are still 
hanging on their rusty chains, the an- 
cient inscriptions frown upon you, and 
the portcullis warns you. Upon the 
walls is a lovely walk, giving youa 
wider and fairer vista than is seen in 
good old Chester, in the land of the 
English. Far out, the boats of Dewey 
in the bay. Beyond is Corregidor, 
green, till it meets the white teeth of 
the surf, and on hazy horizons, recline 
great hills which are tinted with all 
precious hues as the sun glides behind 
them for the night. But you do not 
walk these walls very far till you are 
impressed with their great, solid ma- 
sonry, their well-fitted gates and doors, 
their proud moats and fortified coigns 
of vantage. Anisland isin the moat, 
green and flower-strewn. Anon you 


come to the sea side of these walls, and 
the soft water laps at yourfeet. Be- 
tween the walls and the seaisa fine 
boulevard, and on these cool April 
nights the Spanish and American ladies 
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are wont to dine—the latter distin- 
guished by tHeir pretty gowns and bon- 
nets; the former by their dark skin and 
daintily-coiffured heads. The Spanish 
do not wear bonnets, but the imitative 
Filipino women are wearing the latest 
American styles. 

The drive and walks around the old 
city and by the sea are capable of be- 
ing made as charming as those of 
France or England. The Luneta, far- 
ther down along the sea, has the soft 
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sides of the Philippine question. You 
can get men in Manila to favor a hun- 
dred sides and theories. It is a very 
complex issue.“ I find itso. I have - 
worked late and early; have stayed in 
the trenches, gone with the soldier 
into battle; tramped the deserted 
streets at night; talked to the Fili- 
pino mother as she croonedto her 
child and prayed for Aguinaldo. One 
mother told me, while the wind in the 
palm tree lulled her sleeping child; 





A STREET SCENE IN’ MANILA 


beauty of the Bay of Naples. Out- 
side the walls the city has spread for 
miles on both sides of the river. When 
peace comes, Manila ought to be one of 
the finest cities on the globe. 

But now we are distressed on every 
side. Nobody seems to understand all 
the perplexing sides of one problem 
here. General Otis spoke tru y when 
he said tome, “Tell the American peo- 
ple that nobody living understands all 


“Los Americanos do not understand 
Aguinaldo and his people, and Aguinal- 
do does not understand los Americanos, 
If they understood each other no war 
would be possible. The Americans are. 
just; the Filipinos are brave. All war 
is very bad; bad for us, bad for 
America. We want a protectorate; we 
know Germany or England or France 
will tyrannize us if America does not 
protect us. We ought to have peace; 
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we will have when we come to under- 
stand each other.” So the Filipino 
mother whispered a better doctrine 
than the great admirals and generals 
have learned. So the unlettered peas- 
ant woman, who told me that she had 
never read a book, gave voice to the 
doctrine of righteousness; and in her 
weakness was wise and bold enough to 
say that the triumph of justice is the 
only peace. 

To live in Manila and among the 
army and the natives, as I am doing at 
present, is to live 200 years ina day. 
I have great hopes for these islands and 
hope for the natives, and hope for the 
American protectorate. These people 
need wise and firm handling. They 
may not be half devil but they certainly 
are half child. I study up the cooing 
soft sentences the mother’s use to their 
children and use those in dealing with 
the natives, and sol havea lovely time 
among them. 

Yesterday I went out to the “water- 
works“ to take pictures. I went to the 
farthest outpost and found a Mac some- 
body there who was a good man. He 
told me he would let me go half way 
across the distance between our trench- 
es and those of the insurrectos, and 
cover me with his gun if they shot. I 
was in a white suit, which is the Filipi- 
nocolor. I crawled about half the dis- 
tanceYand got in among some rice- 
stacks; a few hundred yards away were 
the insurrectos threshing rice. An of- 
ficer came out. They saw me, but 
thought I was a Filipino. The Ameri- 
cans at the outpost did not fire, because 
they had the understanding with me. 
So I crawled on, till I got into a street 
in the rebel village. Then I walked 
along till I came to a large house. I 
knocked and the proprietor came to the 
window. He said in Spanish, “What 
do you want?“ I answered, “Nothing 
senor, only to see your beautiful house 
and take a picture ofit.” He came 


down and bade- me weleome. I was 
shown all over the house and then I 
showed the natives my camera and told 
them it would take a picture. They 
looked in the sight finder and were de- 
lighted. After Isnapped the camera 
the villagers wanted me to open it and 
show them the picture. I laughed; 
they laughed and we had a good time. 
The town had been taken before by the 
Americans. The senor told me that 
an American soldier came in with two 
Chinamen and stole his sewing ma- 
chine. WhenI got back to the regi- 
ment I looked for his sewing machine 
but could not find it. The insurrectos 
said, “All war is malo.” Idid not go 
near their trenches, but their homes 
were comparatively comfortable and 
I do not see how we are going to catch 
them when they get to the hills. 

In a later letter I will try and analyze 
the Filipino character and the situa- 
tion in the Philippines. Meanwhile, 
let me say that I think with wisdom 
and a well-managed campaign, . which 
ought to be short and sharp, we can 
establish a protectorate that will be 
best for the islands and for the world. 
We must be just, kind and firm, or we 
shall never subdue them. If our gov- 
ernment puts unwise laws upon these 
people, the Americans here will help 
them, and the Europeans will intrigue 
against us. We must be honest, bold 
and resolute, and tell white-hearted 
fear he lies. These islands are a treas- 
ure-trove. The people will yield only 
to fairness. We should get rid of mili- 
tary law as soon as possible. There is 
no glory in beating down a weak, de- 
fenceless foe. I think the American 
government and people mean to do 
justly. They hate war. They are in 
sympathy with the Filipino mothers 
who, under the murmuring palms, be- 
sought me; “O Senor! write to your 
people that all war is bad—mucho 
malo!” 
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By Winthrop Packard 


(NE day Billy Reed said 
to the troll cashier, 
who was now living 
‘ with them: “You have 

never told us your name.” 
‘I’ve only got a troll 
name” said the cashier shyly; “That 
was Kar.” 

“Well” said Billy; “You must have 
a first name too, and as you came from 
the trolls we will call you. Trollie. 
Trollie Kar; my! Isn’t that swift.” 

“Yes” said the cashier; “I shall be 
quite carried away with it.” And so 
she was called Trollie, which when you 
think of it makes a very pretty girl's 
name. 

There were violets blooming in Lone 
Tree Lane and the wind came over the 
hill and sprinkled ascent of apple-blos- 
som all along it. The two had strolled 
down it as far as the borders of the En- 
chanted Land. Wishtown people never 
ventured beyond Lone Tree, for if they 
did the enchanter might change them 
into beasts or dwarfs or even land- 
scape and they would be lucky if they 
were ever changed back. 

Trollie, this day however, was rest- 
less. “I’m not sure butI wish I was 
a troll again” she said; “Things used to 
happen in Trolltown and nothing ever 
happens here.” 

“Well” said Billy; “we'll/‘have some- 
thing happen, then.” 





"Let’s” said Trollie; “Let’s go over 
there and get ourselves enchanted and 
see how it seems.” 

In the Enchanted Land the clouds 
all were made up of great white faces, 
the rocks were shaped like animals and 
dwarfs, and when the wind whistled it 
whistled tunes. 

“Dear me,” said Trollie; “Isn’t this 
effulgent.” 

“Ye-s.” said Billy. He never knew 
what these large words meant, but he 
never liked to say so. Afteramoment 
Trollie said in a tone of great delight. 

“Things are beginning to happen. 
My, what a long nose you've got!” 
Billy felt of his nose, which had always 
been a pug. Sure enough it was very 
long and was growing longer. He was 
quite disturbed about this, but he did 
not like to say so. 

“Oh,” he said; “noses often do that. 
I like mine that way.” 

“I wish” said Trollie; 
brought some pins.” 

“What do you want pins for?” asked 
Billy. 

“So as to pin your ears up” she re- 
plied; “I don’t like to see them flap 
so.” Billy feltof his ears. They were 
very wide and hung flapping down 
on his shoulders. 

“U-m, yes,” he said; “they call that 
the umbrella ear. It is quite the lat- 
est style.” 


“thatI had 
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“I'm glad I came” said Trollie; 
“things are happening very fast. 
Now your eyes are green and your 
hair is red and your teeth are blue. 
You do have so much color. I declare 
you are beautifully horrid. Oh! you're 
a regular hook-and-eye advertisement. 
See that hump!” 

Billy was now changed intoa sur- 
prisingly ugly humped-backed dwarf 
and Trollie was dancing with delight 


that things are happening. “Oh, isn't 
it lovely?” she cried. 
“Yes” said Billy; “Oh yes. Glad 


you like it. But you needn't dance 
any more, that is unless you want to.” 

“I can’t seem to stop” said Trollie in 
some alarm. 

“I know it” said Billy regretfully as 
he felt of his long nose; “that’s a little 
way things have over here. But it’s 
nice to have things happen.” Trollie 
still danced vigorously while the wind 
whistled jigs. 

“Say” she said; “I didn’t know you 
were twins.” 

By Billy’s side stood a dwarf very 

like himself, only perhaps uglier. This 
dwarf grinned at Trollie and began to 
dance too. 
' “Ho ho,” he cried. “The dancing 
girl; you have come at last. Come 
now with me to the Castle of Enchant- 
ment. In twodays you shall be my 
bride.” He promptly seized Trollie 
about the waist and ran with her on 
his shoulder toward the castle. Trollie 
as promptly, and very properly, fainted 
away. Billy followed, but fast as he 
ran he could not catch the other 
dwarf. 

When Trollie opened her eyes she 
was in a stone dungeon in the bottom 
of the castle of enchantment and a 
long nosed dwarf was bending over 
her chafing her hands to bring her to. 
She screamed when she saw him but 
in a moment realized that it was 
Billy. 
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The dungeon was very dark, had ap- 
parently neither windows or doors and 
was built entirely of stone. After 
what seemed a long time Trollie said; 
“Hark! I hear a foot step.” 

Billy listened. “Yes” he said, “I hear 
a foot step, too.” 

“That makes feet steps” saip the girl, 
“and they are coming this way too.” 

Ina moment a stone of the wall 
opened, let through the same hideous 
dwarf that had run away with Trollie, 
and shut withaclang. At sight of the 
girl he began to dance up and down, 
and to save him Billy could not help 
dancing up and down too. As fast as 
the dwarf capered about the place, so 
fast Billy capered too, and he was soon 
out of breath. Thus when things hap- 
pened they happened strangely in the 
Land of Enchantment. 

“Ha,ha,” laughed the hideous dwarf; 
“To-morrow you shall be my bonnie 
bride.” And still dancing he at- 
tempted totake Trollie in his arms 
and kiss her. But Trollie boxed his 
ears soundly. 

“Not so fast, sir dwarf,” she said; 
"How about those three guesses?” 

Immediately the dwarf jumped so 
high in the air that he banged his head 
against the ceiling and had to sit down 
and rub it amoment before he could 
reply. ‘What do you know about the 
three guesses?” he said surlily; “Of 
course you have three guesses, but 
you won't guess right. Noone ever 
guessed my name in three guesses yet.” 

Here the dwarf got up and skipped 
about the room in a great rage, finally 
butting the stone door open and going 
through with a bound. 

As the door shut with a clang Billy 
looked at Trollie with great admira- 
tion. 

“How did you know about the three 
guesses?” he asked. 

“Oh,” said Trollie, “My troll grand- 
mother told meabout that long ago.” 
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The trolls are wise in such matters. 
But you must slip out of the dungeon 
when the dwarf comes again and find 
out what his name is orI shall never 
guess right.” 

By-and-by the dwarf came again and 
brought them supper, a square of hard- 
tack each and a piece of army beef on 
a platter. No sooner was the platter 
set down than the army beef got up, 
wrenched the stone door open and 
walked out. Billy followed so quickly 
that the dwarf did not seem to notice 
him. 


“How did you get that great door. 


open?” asked Billy politely when they 
were outside. 

“That’s easy” said the army beef; 
“I have a great pull, also Tam very 
strong; you may have noticed it.” 

Billy put his handkerchief to his 
nose. “Yes” he said; “I have noticed 
it.” 

“Well, good bye” said the army beef; 
“I'm off on a new scent.” And witha 
polite bow he was off down the corri- 
dor. 

The dwarf missed Billy almost as 
soon as the dungeon door had closed 
behind him and he began to thrash 
about in a great rage, but Trollie took 
a hand mirror from her pocket and 
held it up so that he could see his own 
ugly reflection in it and he was satis- 
fied. “Youare here” he said to the 
reflection, thinking it was Billy, ‘and 
itis well for you that you are. Re- 
member, girl” said he to Trollie, “that 
in the morning you guess thrice and 
then if you fail you areto be my 
bride. And you never’ll guess right. 
Ho ho, ho ho!” Here the dwarf 
skipped dancing about the dungeon, 
butted the stone door with his head 
and went out. 

Trollie, weary with the day’s adven- 
tures, lay down upon a large flat stone 
couch which was there and slept peace- 
fully, and in her sleep her troll grand- 
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mother seemed to come and give her 
comfort and advice. Only in her sleep 
the words got jumbled and all she 
could distinctly remember was “Four 
cream colored horses, and don't for- 
get the box and bag,” which was so 
confusing that it was not much com- 
fort after all. 

Meanwhile Billy wandered up and 
down the Castle of Enchantment, see- 
ing many strange and wonderful 
things and always being mistaken by 
the people of the castle for the dwarf 
whom he soclosely resembled. This 
dwarf he found to be a person of im- 
portance, for he was spoken to always 
as “Your Highness” and he learned 
that he was no less than the prince of 
the castle, who had hired avery able 
enchanter to work enchantments for 
him and had come to take the form of 
a dwarf himself. But Billy did not 
learn the name andas morning ap- 
proached he was at his wits’ end for 
now the hour was near when Trollie 
must guess and guess right or be the 
bride of the ugly dwarf. 

He went sadly back to the dungeon 
door, which was securely fastened, and 
waited concealed behind a _ pillar. 
Soon there were the sound of many 
people coming, and at their head was 
the dwarf cladin purple hose, green 
silk small clothes, a scarlet coat with 
pink undervest, and a yellow hat with 
a large blue feather. He evidently 
thought himself beautifully arrayed, 
for he glanced now and then at his 
strange rig and smiled with satisfac- 
tion. The attendants cheered and 
cried ‘Long live the bridegroom. Long 
live His Royal Highness,” and Billy 
listened in hope that some one would 
speak his name, but noonedid. The 
time was very near now and matters 
were desperate. 

Just as the dwarf was about to open 
the dungeon door a scribe appeared in 
great haste with a paper in his hand. 
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The door was already swinging for the 
prince:to enter, the paper was open, 
and as the dwarf took it Billy stepped 
swiftly to his side and glanced at it, 
then sprang into the dungeon before 
the others had time to more than rub 
their eyes and wonder if they had 
really seen anything. 

The scribe rubbed his eyes and hic- 
coughed, then said softly to himself. 
“Two of them! I declare I saw him 
double fora moment! That comes of 
these anti-toxines before breakfast. I 
really must stop it.” 

But Billy had seen that the papér 
was a marriage license and on it was 
the name of the dwarf, such an out- 
landish name that surely no one would 
ever guessit. He had just time to 
whisper two words to Trollie and step 
back into the shadow as the dwarf 
came in. 

He was a sight as he danced about in 
his many-colored clothes, saying: 
"Three guesses now, and you never'll 
guess it. Ho ho! ho ho!~ You never'll 
guess it. What is it? quick!” 

Trollie stood up with a brave little 
smile. “I guess” she said; “that your 
name is—Frank.” 

Billy Reed gave a great start. Had 
she not heard what he said? As for 
the dwarf he was greatly delighted and 
capered about. 

“Ho ho! ho ho!” he laughed; “You 
didn't guess right. That’s one. Now 
guess again. You didn’t guess right. 
You didn't guess right. Ho ho, ho 
ho!” 

“I guess” said Trollie; “that your 
name is—George.” 

Again Billy shuddered and again the 
dwarf capered with delight. He 
whirled about the room with his heels 
clattering against the stone walls and 
the enchantment set Billy to dancing 
too, very much as it had done before. 

“Ho ho, ho ho!” laughed the ugly 
dwarf; “You didn’t guess right, and 
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that’s two. Only one more guess; 
what is it? What is it? Ho ho! ho 
ho!” 

“I guess”—said Trollie, still smiling 
sweetly. The dwarf stopped dancing 
and looked hard at her. So did Billy. 
In the silence of the room you could 
have heard a dewdrop. “I guess that 
your name is—Hubbedy Gubbedy.” 

“Wow!” The ugly dwarf jumped so 
high in his anger that his head struck 
the ceiling very hard indeed and he 
fell motionless on the floor. 

“Hurry” said Trollie;”and help me 


_put thison him. I don’t like him to 


jump around so; it makes me nervous.” 
Together they tugged and lifted and 
turned the great flat couch over right 
upon Hubbedy Gubbedy and Trollie 
sat‘'down on it with a sigh of relief. 
“There,” she said, “Do you suppose 
he will stay still fora while now? I 
dare say he feels flat but I can’t help it. 
it is such a relief!” 

But Billy siezed her by the hand. 
“We must get out of this,” he said, 
“and we must get out now.” 

Hand in hand they walked out at the 
dungeon door together. The attend- 
ants standing in two lines saw only the 
dwarf whom they expected and his 
bride and they cheered lustily. At the 
gateway of the Castle of Enchantment, 
whither they were conducted, they 
found four cream-white horses and a 
carriage waiting for them. As they 
stepped into the carriage Trollie was 
reminded of herdream of her troll 
grandmother and her words “Four 
cream colored horses and don’t forget 
the box and bag.” 

“I must have the box and bag” cried 
Trollie. 

“What box and bag?” asked Billy 
impatiently. “My advise is that we 
get out of this before more things hap- 
pen. We've had quite enough fora 
while.” . 

But Trollie held his hand and they 
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did not start until astout box and a 
good sizedjbag were placed in the car- 
riage and then the two drove away 
rapidly, bowing and smiling while the 
attendants threw queer shaped old 
shoes and three cornered rice after 
them. 
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they saw Lone Tree standing just the 
same as ever and here the four cream- 
white horses turned into four white 
rats and scuttled away; the carriage 
was nothing but a walnut shell, and 
the two passengers were sitting on the 
ground very much surprised. The 




















“BY BILLY’S SIDE STOOD A DWARF VERY LIKE HIMSELF” 


Drawn by Walter L. Greene. 


“Long live the prince and his bride” 
they shouted; and Trollie blushed 
very red. It was enough to make any 
girl blush red; for all the winds of the 
Enchanted Land were whistling the 
wedding march, and Trollie had no 
idea of marryingeanyone and was too 
young anyway. 

At the border of the Enchanted Land 


box and bag were there however, large 
as life, and they carried them up un- 
der Lone Tree. 

“Well” said Trollie, “here we are 
again, and I’m awfully glad we're 
back. Say, things happened, didn’t 
they?” ' 

“Y-e-s,” said Billy, “but I wish—” 
His enchantment had stayed on him 
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and he was still the long-nosed, big- 
eared, ugly dwarf. 

Trollie’s eyes filled with tears for a 
moment. “I don’t care” she _ said; 
“You are just as good and brave as you 
can be!” and she threw her arms 
about his dwarf neck and kissed him 
soundly under the long nose. Billy 
smiled. 


“Say” he said; “that other dwarf 
wasn't in this, was he? You boxed 
his ears.” 


Trollie drew away from him, blush- 
ing “If you had ever been a troll” she 
said; “you would know that ‘Circum- 
stances alter kisses.’ That's a troll 
proverb. Why, why! but you're 
changing. Look at yourself.” 

Billy felt of his nose. It wasa pug 
once more. He felt for his hump; it 
was gone, and his big flapping ears 
had gone with it. His eyes and hair 
regained their natural color and he be- 
came just the same boy as ever, almost 
in a moment. Trollie gazed at him 
almost speechless with joy. 

Billy too was very glad. “What do 
you suppose did it?” he asked. 

“I'm sure I don't know” replied 
Trollie. “The trolls used to say, ‘Kiss- 
ing disenchants’ butI had no idea it 
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worked so fast as that. Hurrah, we're 
all right now; let’s go home.” 

Home they went, taking the box and 
bag with them. -Billy’s mother and 
all the Wishtown people were glad to 
see them and wondered at their adven- 
tures and their fortunate escape. 
They were very curious about the 
strong box and the bag which were to 
have gone with the dwarf and his 
bride on their wedding trip. 

On opening the box Billy was 
greatly disappointed, for it was empty 
save for a single gold piece, near 
which was the inscription “Take me.” 
So Billy took it. Immediately another 
appeared in its place and this was 
found to be the trait of the box. No 
matter how often you took outithe sin- 
gle coin another immediately took its 
place. As for the bag, it contained a 
single beautiful dress; and when 
Trollie took it out another dress of dif- 
ferent_material and pattern took its 
place, and after this another. 

So the ugly dwarf, if it hadn't hap- 
pened that he was feeling very flat un- 
der the big stone couch in the dungeon 
of the Enchanted Castle, would have 
been very well equipped for a wedding 
journey. 























THE MAN WHO SUGGESTS 


By Ralph 


until the observer is out of his teens, 

and often never recognized, that all 
men are fundamentally alike. The 
discovery at first is rather shocking. 
The youth who has been quite certain 
that he was not like other men stands 
for the moment aghast at the discovery 
that other men are like him; it leaves 
the world flat; and he only begins to get 
back his interest in living upon the 
further discovery that while men are 
fundamentally alike they differ infi- 
- nitely in expressing it. The fact at first 
reflected only from his immediate circle 
of acquaintances comes gradually to 
take in all with whom he comes in con- 
tact, and as hisown experience broad- 
ens its application broadensin propor- 
tion. A hundred dolls turned out by 
the same factory are indistinguishable 
one from another in their primary state 
of innocence; and when these same 
dolls have become the adopted chil- 
dren of a hundred different families and 
taken on the outward flounces of a 
hundred different environments, fun- 
damentally they are still as indistin- 
guishable as before. But who would 
fail to know Marguarite’s doll from 
Maggie’s? 

It is so with the people of a country. 
The different geographical sections 
produce different variations of the same 
man even‘as they pruduce different 
dialects of the same language; varia- 
tions so seemingly irreconcilable that 
often some great common interest, 
antagonistic or friendly, can make it 
possible for them to realize their com- 
mon humanity. In the middle of the 
present century a great war did this 
for the North and South; within a year 


e is a universal fact not recognized 


Bergengren 


another call to arms has brought to- 
gether upon a common footing men of 
the East and West also; during the last 
decade the growth of Collegiate educa- 
tion, gathering within the same 
limits and for a fixed period repre- 
sentative youth from the four great 
sections of the country has done 
much service permanently to efface the 
instlarity of sectional prejudices. 
Seen from an optimist’s window the 
result is a hopeful developement look- 
ing toward a final homogeneousness 
of elements of which the outward 
manifestations, fortunately enough, 
must ever remain picturesquely differ- 
ent. 

Of the many observers who have 
taken note in passing of our national 
life, some have seen this underlying 
principle of likeness but more have 
missed it, lead away by those differen- 
ces from which each section has 
evolved for itself a number of typical 
men, clear cut against the background 
of their respective communities and 
representing once for all their most 
noticeable peculiarities; types, indeed 
that almost chrystalize each com- 
munity into a qualifying adjective; 
the cold Bostonian, the fast New 
Yorker, the aggressive Chicagoan. 

This typical man of New England, 
represented on the social side by the 
Bostonian, is covered with reserve as 
witha blanket. One is almost tempted 
to say as with white frost, but the 
figure is less exact; for white frost 
is but a temporary. phenomenon 
and the reserve of the New Eng- 
lander is as permanent and almost 
as old as the famous New England 
conscience. It is not a cultivated 
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possession, even where so many 
things are cultivated; but is inherent, 
strengthened by the fact that the true 
Bostonian is little given to sojourning 
for long away from Boston, that he 
travels to see things rather than 
people and even when able to dis- 
course at length upon the cathedrals 
of Florence or the art treasures of the 
Vatican is still unwarmed by any 
lingering memory of Italian sunshine. 
By the stern discipline of his ancestors 
he is constitutionally afraid of any 
impulse to put aside his dignity and 
dance in the sun; the nominally senti- 
mental side of him still suffers from 
the old law that forbade the Puritan to 
kiss his wife o’ Sundays. Perhaps the 
Puritan loved his wife all the more for 
that prohibition, but if he did it made 
long Sundays. And from this same 
Puritan he inherits a temperamental 
fear of woman; he is always on his 
guard against the possible advances of 
the sex; not indeed because he has 
ambitions toward the Eccleiastical 
Calendar but because he cannot help 
himself. 

It has been complained by visitors to 
New England that the frigidity of the 
social climate is almost unbearable; 
but here one must confess a belief that 
this depends somewhat on the visitor. 
New England hospitality, although re- 
served, is consistent and genuine, ham- 
pered by overmuch consideration for 
the feelings of the guest. Yet it is not 
to be expected that the thorough cos- 
mopolitan could be happy in New Eng- 
land for very long at a time. The New 
Englander, whether a broker on State 
street, a farmer in the intervales of 
New Hampshire, or a Gloucester fisher- 
man, just back from the Banks, repells 


strangers. Like his predecessor the 
Indian, he wraps himself in his 
blanket. His respectability is so 


valued a possession that he never loses 
sight of the responsibility of sharing it. 
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The circumstances of New England 
life and history have produced a man 
well “calculated” to take care of him- 
self; a man whose native shrewdness 
is tempered in the Bostonian proper 
(an excellent word in the place) by the 
culture of the oldest?centre of learning 
in the country,and by the proximity of 
its largest university. It has made him 
a well dressed man with the Ameri- 
can distinction of the business suit, 
as much a matter of convention as the 
silk hat of London; it has given him 
the ease of the gentleman and a qual- 
ity of savoir faire just lacking the final 
touch that makes the visitor at home. 
While not necessarily a man of society 
he is a firm believer in “form,” delib- 
erate in affection as in business, angry 
with himself after any exhibition of 
spontaneity. The same reserve may 
be found, differently expressed, in the 
farmhouse kitchen or the city dining 
room. And yet, at times, and when 
the need arises, he can forget this re- 
serve, act promptly and unselfishly, 
and, sometimes, with positive enthusi- 
asm. 

The Bostonian who travels to New 
York for the first time, experiences a 
strangeness of sensation somewhat 
akin to that of an emigrant landing in 
anew country. He is startled by dis- 
tances; the word block begins to have 
a meaning; the L road, which he has 
considered an excellent example of 
New York slang, assumes the signifi- 
cance of a necessary abbreviation, typ- 
ical of the extreme haste of its individ- 
ual passengers. . 

The New York man, the second well- 
known type of the East, is a man who 
knows the value of time, measures it 
with a stop-watch, and wastes it 
neither in business nor in pleasure. 
He goes from one to the other on the 
wing, and devotes the time of flight to 
a combination of the two. i He comes 
to his conclusions quickly, and if, in so 
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cosmopolitan upona comfortable foot 
ing. Within his own city limits are 
comprised the widest range of human 
interests to be found in any city in the 


doing, he has exhibited or has not ex- 
hibited human emotion, he wastes no 
time in useless query as to what im- 
pression the exhibition may have made 











1 upon the be- nation. Its amusement 
holder, In- | Ny have more in common 
deed, he does X é with the cities of the 

not particu- / old world, and it is 
larly care. His therefore possible for 

respectabilit y its citizens to wear on 

is no divinity ; occasion a garb of cos- 

having seen mopolitanism, quite at 





variance with the real 
character hidden be- 
neath. Neither 
reserved nor 
unreserved in 
his intercourse 
with other 
men, he lacks 
the spirit that 
in Boston com- 
bines_ self-con- 
tent with a fear 
of possible ridi- 
cule; and sup- 
plies its place 
with. a sense of 
general, if hur- 
ried, satisfac- 
tion, that is 


much of the 
purchasing 
power of 
money he is 
cynically cer- 
tain that the 
more money | 
he can put in r 
his purse, the 
more respec- 
tability he can 
purchase,if he 
decides that he wants it. 
The ability to be lavishly 
charitable covers the lack 
of a multitude of ances- 
tors. 

In his own characteris- 
tic way the New Yorker 








is as provincial as his 
cousin in Boston, but he is 
able to get on better with 
the chance cosmopolitan 
visitor. He is provincial 
in that he frankly classes 
all parts of the country 
outside New York as “the 
provinces,” and assumes 
as an axiom that nothing 
shall be accounted good 
until it has had the criti- 
cal approval of that par- 
ticular city. He is almost 


ready to sympathize with the Creation 
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because circumstances prevented it 


frombeing- submitted toa New York 
audience. Yet he is able to meet the 


above worrying over 
outside criticism; a 
curious satisfaction 
which is quite un- 
touchediby periodical 
exposures of munici- 
pal corruption. It 
may almost be said of 
him that helives for 
the excitement of liv- 
ing, and accepts the 
conditions of his city 
as the most exciting 
in the country, and 


therefore the best. 

It is a difficult task to evoke from 
the mass of any large community a 
figure that shall be recognizable to the 
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NEW YORK 


neutral observer, and yet seem free 
from malice. In any large centre the 
wasting processes are most in evidence, 
the stable characteristics most hidden. 
Beside this typical New Yorker it is 
necessary to place the figure of 


another, in many ways like the first,. 


but differing in that he sees the cor- 
, fuption under which he lives, and is 
willing to stand up and fight against 
it; who still balks a little at the name 
reformer, but is ready to aid and abet 
reform. 

In the life of Chicago the speed of 
New York and the wisdom being ac- 
quired of Boston, act together upon 
the young citified West. The man 
emerges with a triumphant shout that 
highly edifies his eastern relatives and 
delights the editors of their comic 


weeklies, glowing with child- 
like pride in his own magni- 
ficence; a growing boy who 
sees with satisfaction that 
the latest ‘notch upon the 
barndoor is two _ inches 
higher than the one which 
marked his last year’s birth- 
day. Like most good Ameri- 
cans, the Chicagoan is proud 
‘of his city. His own ambi- 
tion, is, in fact, impersonal; 
to aid the immediate growth 
of this great, precocious, 
municipal pet, he gives of 
himself and all that is his, 
lavishly and with a crude 
generosity. In which gener- 
osity!he sums up his aesthe- 
tic creed in the term, “the 
best that money can buy;” 
yet an inherent sense of fit- 
ness saves him from over- 
confidence in his own sense 

of criticism. He becomes a 
‘patron of the arts and 

sciences because he knows 

the value of specialtists, and 

turns naturally for“ the best” 
in art, learning or literature to the 
specialists in these departments. 
These men he makes paid servants to 
the glory of the city, resting secure 
upon the value of their achievement, 
and quite impersonally advertising 
the result. 

This man of the citified West is 
shrewd, mentally rugged, bodily vig- 
orous, being hardly more than a gen- 
eration removed from the soil in which 
he has his roots. He combines with 
the doctrine of hard work a certain 
optimistic fatalism, from which he is 
aroused only by a great crisis, national 
or municipal, and to which, like the 
New Yorker, he returns immediately 
the crisis is over. The theory of hard 
work he applies to his own business; 
the government of his precious city he 
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leaves to the professional politicians, 
a less disinterested group of specialists 
than those who attend to its adorn- 
ment. He divides life into three di- 
visions, the business, the municipal, 
and the social. The first he makes his 
own province, the second he hands 
over to the politicians, the third to his 
women folk; demanding only that the 
results shall increase the greatness 
geographically, socially and artisti- 
cally, of Chicago. 

The man of Chicago, to a certain ex- 
tent, sums up: the city West. The 
ceaseless energy and mental freshness 
(using the word in its best sense) of 
the man, are typical of his contempo- 
raries in any growing western centre. 
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His open-handed hospitality is a part 
of the great West, and no more an 
affectation than the more finely-shaded 
hospitality of his southern cousin; his 
enthusiams, of which he is not 
ashamed, and with which he some- 
times bubbles over to the horror of the 
man from Boston, or the mirth of the 
man from New York, are part and 
parcel of this same environment. 

The Northerner who goes to the 
South on a visit spends his time there 
in a state of pleasant and bewildered 
astonishment. He has met a new 
and surprising form of entertainment 
which has the first attribute of a great 
art and conceals itself. He has never 
felt so much at home in his life. The 
intentions of his host are 
no whit better than his 
own would be were tho cir- 
cumstances reversed but 
there is an ease, a simple 
naturalness about this 
hospitality that, much as 
he may admire, he can- 
not hope to imitate. For 
this ease of the South- 
erner is not an acquired 
characteristic. He has 
taken more time to live 
and has lived in a quieter 
atmosphere; and he has 
had more traditions of 
courtesy,pure and simple, 
than the northern settlers 
left to their decendants. 
He is quiet with the quiet- 
ness that hides a latent 
fire and he has a mighty 
respect for the word 
gentleman; not a title to 
be assumed for public oc- 
casions but as one to be 
insisted upon in private, 
particularly with himself. 
He classes all other men 
as gentlemen until they 
approve themselves other- 
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wise and he knows the value of the 
small amenities. 

We have swung something of a circle 
and we come naturally to Washington, 
the most American of cities and the 
most un-American. Here indeed is the 
one cosmopolitian city of the country 
where, particularly, the politian may 
be seen as a finished product and his 
wife and daughters polished or polish- 
ing. Here also may be seen the best 
manners of the country and the 
worst, and in describing either even 
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American workingman, whether he 


._ works as a fisherman, farmer, lumber- 


man, stockman, mechanic or in one of 
the many sub-divisions of the day 
laborer, is an all-American product. 
The true culture of the country is 
limited to no one section and in each 
community the visitor, if he stays long 
enough andis of the right sort, is 
surprised to find a broad and cultivated 
interest in the things of the outside 
world. It ‘is a culture indeed often 
hidden by better advertised substitu- 


WASHINGTON D.C, 


the modern newspaper need hard- 
ly be ashamed of its superlatives. 
Honesty and unscrupulousness, fresh- 
ness and ennui, innocence and intrigue 
brush elbows atits receptions and talk 
small gossip over its tea cups. For 
here, as in the other cities, gossip is 
seldom impersonal. And the politician 
alas, who stands out most prominently 
asatypeis the practical politician who 
like Mr. Dooley’s Flannigan is“out f'r 
Flannigan an’ th’ stuff.” 

The best type of cultivated Ameri- 
can gentleman, like the best type of 


tes. But it exists nolessthan honesty 
is to be found among politicians and 
humility is sometimes to be found in 
success. And it is a growing element. 
The man himself is thoughtful,earnest, 
interested in many things and seek- 
ing always to develop new interests 
without losing the old; yet not for- 
getting the necessity of knowing some 
one thing better than any of the 
others. He is sympathetic with the 
times, and practical in his patriotisms, 
with a faith in his country that does 
not need the trade mark of a flag 
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waving from. his button-hole. He is 
aggressive couterously and when ag- 
gression seems to be a practical neces- 
sity. : 

It has been said in the beginning 
that fundamentally men are surpris- 
ingly alike; that their respective sur- 
roundings serve merely to deck them 
out in different garments. It would 
follow, therefore, that in the less arti- 
ficial life of the nation would be found 
the more direct resemblances of one 
section to another; in the great class 
that dwell apart from walled towns 
and to whom the life of cities is a 


distant and. often fascinating mys- 
tery; the great, strong, working, plain 
people, north, south, east or west, who 
are bothered but little with the needs 
of ‘‘culture” and whose nearest ideal 
of wealth is to live in unmortgaged 
And from these arises yet 


houses. 
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another type of American; strong and 
hardy, with big hands and a willing- 
ness to use them in any honest labor; 
shrewd, sparing of speech, slow in 
making up his mind and stubborn 
when that feat is once accomplished. 

This man is saved by an underlying 
common sense from making irretriev- 
able blunders even while he sometimes 
makes mistakes. Ordinarily silent and 
going about his own business in his 
own way he is capable of rising on oc- 
casion in mightand power. Strug- 
gling with forces which he has not 
yet mastered, he is making a good 
fight. 

And here, in fact, in these last two 
men, the man of culture and the man 
of toil, is the underlying strength of 
their nation; and the answer to such 
as see in its conditions the possibility 
of future internal strife. 
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Only a grouping of words 
And the scratch of a busy pen— 
But in one is the song of the summer 
birds, - 
And the other with courage new- 
wakened girds 
The hesitant souls of men, 


Only a memory old 
Of the joys of the vanished years, 
When the boy in the meadow dreamed 
dreams of gold, i 
Of the manhood to be, nor recked of 
cold 
Or the welling of bitter tears. 


Only the sky’s soft blue, 
And the cool of the woodlands 
green; 
The swimming-hole that the boys all 
* knew, 
The leaves with the sunlight glinting 
through, 
And the dream in a summer scene. 


Only a printed page, 

Yet it brings in a rushing tide; 
The spell of the vanished golden age 
Ere the roseate day-dreams found their 

cage, 

And the best in us had died! 

O. L. Lyman. 





SONG FOR CECILIA 
By Frank Putnam 


The love that has guided my ardent pen 
Has pictured thy beauty for future men: 
By the grace of the passion that thrilled 
my heart 
Thou wilt always be charming as now 
thou art; 
And in hearts to be a reflected glow 
Shall be proof,O my own, that I loved 
you so— 
Shall be proof, O my own, that: 
I loved you so. 


In the years to be shall the tale be told 
Of a man and woman in times of old, 
Who loved with love so deep, so vast. 
That Death with reverent footsteps 
passed, : 
Forbearing to hide in oblivion’s night 
The rose-red blossom of our delight, 
That men, grown sad with the years, 
might know 
How sweet was love in the long ago— 
How sweet was love in the long ago. 





O incident in the history of the 

United States is so ignominious to 

both parties, as the invasion and 
capture of its capital by the British. 
It fell after a short defense at Bladens- 
burg through the weakness of the Presi- 
dent, the political ambition of his friends 
and the dissensions in his cabinet. The 
wanton destruction of its public build- 
ings robbed the achievement of all 
glory for the victors, and 
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much to their charm and interest. 
The apathy of President Madison for 
months previous to this disaster was 
extraordinary. The country had been 
at war for two years, and Admiral 
Cockburn had been cruising about the 
Chesapeake Bay with an English fleet 
fora year. Napoleon had just abdi- 
cated, and Great Britain was free to 
send her vast force of veterans to our 
shores. We had warning 





recorded it in history as “an 
act of vandalism against the 
children of their own loins, 
that would have disgraced 
Alaric or the Danish Vik- 
ings.” 

Two old pictures recently 
found in the Congressional 
Library, show how com- 
pletely the enemy did its 
work of destruction. They 
are quaint water colors, un- 
dimmed by the years that have passed 
as they lay hidden away in the for- 
gotten mass of prints and curios of 
the old library, now being restored 
to light and value. One picture 
presents the Capitol, and the other 
the “President’s House,” as they ap- 
peared after the burning by the Brit- 
ish on August 24th, 1814. The strange- 
ness of the surrounding scenery adds 
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months ahead that troops 
were coming to operate 
with Cockburn along. the 
Potomac. No one at the 
capital, except a few news- 
paper scribblers who pro- 
phesied an attack, was alive 
to the danger. Congress 
asked about the defenses, 
and was told that they 
were ample. The city was 
in fact defenseless. 

Nothing was done to strengthen 
it. The country was tired of the war, 
and thinking it improbable that the 
capital would be attacked, the faction 
in power did not deem it good policy 
to confess the need, and ask for more 
troops and guns. 

The land force available for defense 
was estimated by John Armstrong, 
Secretary of War, at 1,200 regulars and 
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a few home guards. William Jones, 
Secretary of the Navy, had 620 marines 
within reach. These were the only 
protectors of Washington; less than 
two months before the enemy was at 
its walls and its capitol laid in ashes. 
President Madison, with those who 
slept on, afterwards explained to an in- 
dignant nation that they never dreamed 
that the British would come, because 
there was no military reason or neces- 
sity for the taking of Washington. On 
July 1st, 1814, the President and his 
cabinet woke up witha start. They 
received word that a fleet of English 
transports with a large force on board 
had reached Bermuda, and was about 
to sail for the Potomac. In twenty- 
four hours there was a magnificent 
army of defenders—on government 
paper. Secretary Armstrong called 
upon the states for 93,500 militia. 
About 5,000 reported, and they were 
mostly raw recruits. Then came a 


bitter contest over the appointment of 


a general to command this army. 
Part of the cabinet wanted Brigadier 


RUINS OF THE WHITE HOUSE— 1814 


From an old lithograph 


General Winder, who had won a few 
laurels on the northern frontier. Sec- 
retary Armstrong and others wanted 
General Moses Porter placed at the 
head of the new military district, 
which after another squabble was fin- 
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ally formed. Winder, who was selected, 
was a brave if not an able general. 
The hostility of Secretary Armstrong 
weakened his authority, and practically 
again made the city defenseless. Win- 
der was not allowed to call for more 
troops or to properly drill those he 
had. He protested so much by letter, 
that he was called “the writing man.” 
In the terror which suddenly seized 
the Government, the Secretary of the 
Navy ordered the destruction of Bar- 
ney’s flotilla in the Patuxent. The 
bold Commodore had often proved the 
value of small craft to harass the 
enemy. These were carefully burned to 
prevent the enemy from getting them, © 
and all naval means for cutting off 
communication between the invader 
and his ships were thusremoved. With 
no cavalry, no vessels, no mounted 
guns and only a few thousand undrilled 
men in arms, the people of Washington, 
who then numbered about 6,000, heard 
of the approach of the enemy about 
August 18th. They were panic stricken. 
Many left the city, and the streets were 
filled with wagons carrying 
household effects into the 
back country of Maryland. 
During the feeble prepara- 
tions for defense, it was well 
known that the British had 
been re-inforced. On board 
Cockburn’s squadron of ves- 
sels approaching Washing- 
ton, were several thousands 
of Wellington’s veterans 
of the Peninsula,commanded 
by a dashing Irishman — 
Major-General Ross. The 
Capital was the goal of 
Admiral Cockburn’s ambi- 
tion. Many historians speak of him 
as “The Royal Pirate,” who for a year 
robbed villages and farmhouses, and 
laid the whole Chesapeake coast under 
contribution. 
There was really nothing for the Brit- 
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ish to gain by attacking the city. 
Under the circumstances, the invasion 
and attack were a very dangerous and 
useless military manoeuvre. English 
historians say that the capitol was 
burned in retaliation for the destruc- 
tion of the House of Assembly of upper 
Canada, by the Americans under Gen- 
eral Dearborn. This happened when 
York, now Toronto, was captured, but 
Dearborn denied that it was fired 
through his orders, and the Govern- 
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vengeance, was doubtless the moving 
impulse which actuated the avaricious 
corsair.” 

Cockburn had planned his raid weil. 
He sent two small squadrons to make 
feints upon Annapolis and Baltimore, 
and towns on the lower Potomac. 
With the other ships he covered Ross, 
who moved along the southern bank 
of the Patuxent. The sea force landed 
on August 21st at Benedict, and the 
two officers with 4,500 disciplined 
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ment of the United States offered to pay 
for the unnecessary damage done. It 
was also said that Cockburn and Ross 
sacked the Capitol, because a party of 
truce, sent by Ross before him into the 
city, was fired upon. Neither of these 
causes is accepted as an excuse for the 
vandalism committed by the invader. 

Major-General Cullum, an American 
writer, says—“The invasion of Wash- 
ington was a raid, planned by that ra- 
pacious freebooter, Admiral Cockburn, 
who argued to Ross that by capturing 
it they would give no small eclat to 
the British arms abroad, and to them- 
selves the more solid gratification, if 
the Government to save the city should 
be disposed to make a liberal donation 
of its money.” 

“The latter mercenary suggestion,” 
continues Cullum, “more than glory or 


troops, and three cannon, set out for 
Washington. 

They pushed rapidly across the fifty 
miles of country between village and 


city. The boldness of their operations 
was due to their knowledge of the 
defenseless condition of the capital, 
and the quarrels among the high offi- 
cials of the Government. They had 
been reading the newspapers of the 
cities for weeks. One of Cockburn’'s 
acts of revenge was the burning of the 
office of the National Intelligencer, 
because he did not like the manner in 
which that paper had spoken of him. 
At noon of August 24th, the British 
appeared on the river bank opposite 
Bladensburg and prepared to cross the 
bridge. This was but six miles from 
the capital. President Madison and 
his cabinet rode out on horseback to 
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see the struggle. Our army was formed 
in three lines too far apart to support 
each other, ready to die, if there had 
been only one good general to lead 
them. Three commanding officers 
actually directed the troops—Gen. 
Winder; Secretary of State, Monroe, 
and Secretary of War Armstrong. 

The various secretaries changed the 
order of battle and re-changed it with- 
out the knowledge of General Winder, 
and so confused the men that, when 
Winder gave a command, their officers 
held consultations as to whether they 
should obey him or the cabinet officials. 
The score of cannon of the Americans 
were well posted to command the bridge 
and road. Ross, with Irish audacity, 
dashed across the bridge just at noon, 
and despite our heavy artillery fire, 
threw out sharpshooters, dispersed our 
skirmishers, and piercing the first line 
attacked’ our second. It bravely held 


the enemy in check, until the Second 


British Brigade crossed. the bridge. 
Then the second line broke, and the 
triumphant British pressed on to the 
American third line. There they had 
to fight. For three hours the battle 
raged furiously. Then the gallant 
Barney fell and was captured. Beall’s 
militia gave way before a heavy column, 
and soon our forces by order of General 
Winder made a general retreat to 
Montgomery Court House, Maryland. 
The President and his cabinet scattered 
in great fright. The President con- 
tinued into Virginia, where he hid ina 
hovel for two days, before he dared to 
return to the capital. Dolly Madison, 
the famous mistress of the White House, 
was also forced to flee, but before she 
went she cut from its frame the his- 
toric picture of General Washington in 
the President’s house. She also saved 
many cabinet papers and records, sac- 
rificing her own personal effects to 
do so. 

In the battle, the British loss was 


more than 500; the American less 
than 100. A poem on the battle of 
Bladensburg ends— 
“Fly, Monroe fly; run Armstrong, run, 
Were the last words of Madison.” 

On the four-mile stone of the road 
leading to Bladensburg, these hands 
and verses were written in charcoai — 


“Here fought Commodore Barney, 
So nobly and so gallantly, 
Against Briton’s sons and slavery, 
For a fighting man was he. 

-=1There did General Winder flee, 
His infantry and cavalry, 
Disgracing the cause of liberty, 
For a writing man was he.” 


“Ross,” says Cullum, “left the mass 
of his forces a mile and a half from the 
city, but finding no official to negotiate 
a pecuniary ransom for the property at 
his mercy, he and his far less scrupu- 
lous companion in iniquity—Cockburn 
—with their guard of torch bearers and 
plunderers, rode into the city at eight 
o'clock in the evening.” 

“They wantonly destroyed,” wrote 
President Madison, “the public edifices, 
having no relation in their structure to 
operations of war nor used at the time 
for military annoyance; some of these 
edifices being also costly monuments of 
taste and of the arts, and others depos- 
itories of the public archives, not only 
precious to the nation as memorials of 
its origin and its early transactions, 
but interesting to all nations, as con- 
tributions to the general historical 
instruction and political science.” 

The British,on entering the city, lost 
no time in burning and destroying 
everything connected with the Govern- 
ment. “The blazing of houses, ships 


* and stores, “‘ writes Gleig in his British 


Campaigns, “the report of exploding 
magazines and the crash of falling 
roofs informed the Third Brigade, as it 
approached Washington, what was 
going forward. You can conceive 
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nothing finer than the sight which met 
them. The sky was brilliantly illu- 
mined by thedifferent conflagrations, 
and a dark red light was thrown over 


the road sufficient to permit each man 
to view distinctly his comrade’s face. 
Except the burning of St. Sebastian’s, 
Ido not recollect to have witnessed a 
scene more striking or sublime.” 

The Third Brigade bivouacked on the 
Hill and fired the Capitol. The other 
brigades marched to the President’s 
house, the Navy Yard and the various 
government buildings. The detach- 
ment sent to destroy the President’s 
House, Gleig relates, “found a boun- 
teous dinner spread for forty guests. 
This they concluded, was for the Amer- 
ican officers who were expected to 
return victorious from the field of 
Bladensburg.” The British soldiers 
plundered the house, taking a great 
deal of President Madison's private 
property and then sat down to the 
feast. “Having partaken pretty freely 
of wine,” says Gleig, who was a subal- 
tern in the army, “they finished by 
setting fire to the house which had so 
liberally entertained them.” 


During the night a terrible storm 
came up. A hurricane followed the 
next day. The British expected an 
attack. “But,” says English history, 
“the elements interfered to frustrate 
the design. Gleig adds, “I never 
listened to thunder more deafening, 
and the force of the wind was such as 
to throw down houses, to tear up trees, 
carry stone, and bear off timber and 
masses of brick-work like feathers into 
the air. Both armies were scattered 
by it.” 

This was true of the British but not 
of the American army. Winder had 
rallied his men, and they were begin- 
ning to appear on the outskirts of the 


city. Under the cover of the tempest, 


on the night of the second day, Ross 
and Cockburn fearing retribution, stole 
away. They left their dead unburied 
and their wounded to the care of the 
Americans. It wasa cautious, stealthy, 
but precipitate retreat. “Large quan- 
tities of fuel,” says a British writer, 
“were heaped on the campfires. The 
troops stole to the rear by twos and 
threes, and when far enough removed 
to avoid observation, took their places 
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in silence and began their march. No 
man spoke. Steps were planted lightly 
and we cleared the town without excit- 
ing observation.” 

The invaders reached Benedict on 
August 29th, and embarked on the 
30th with their booty. A portion of 
the forces proceeded toward Baltimore, 
while the other detachment menaced 
Alexandria, threatening to lay that city 
in ashes if a certain amount of money 
was not paid. The city made terms 
and ‘capitulated. Thus ended’ their 
ten days’ campaign— “a Decameron of 
most unfragrant history.” 

The capture of the Capital so aroused 


the people, that Congress had to inves-- 


“tigate the causes that led to its easy 
fall and. partial destruction. Many 
eminent men were smirched, but the 

' responsibility was never fixed. The 
death of Ross at the battle of Balti- 
more, the gallant repulse of the British 
there, their defeat at Plattsburg, the 
surrender of the fleet on Lake Cham- 
plain, our glorious victory at New 
Orleans, and the Declaration of Peace 
in December, all followed so quickly 
and were so satisfactory to the country 
that the sacking of Washington was 
thought to have been avenged, and in 
the general rejoicing it was forgiven. 
The Capitol and the “President's 
House” were repaired in 1815. The 
total damage done to government 
property by the British was over 
$3,000,000. 

Another old picture in the Con- 
gressional Library, shows how the 
Capitol looked when it was rebuilt. 
It contrasts oddly with the magnificent 
structure of to-day. The ‘President's 
House,” or “White House” as it is now 
called, looked very much then as it does 
at present. 

No American can ever forget the 
wantonness of the British leaders into 
whose hands their capital fell. It 
seems strange to learn that one of 
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them was specially honored for the 
part he took in acts which were con- 
demned the world over. 

Curiously enough in July, 1897—the 
month the pictorial evidences of the 
chivalry of Major General, Ross were 
found in the Congressional. Library 
treasures, a London periodical pub- 
lished a picture of the. augmented 
family arms of the British comniander. 

“In commemoration of the signal ~ 
victory,” says the magazine, ‘the 
peculiar and indeed. unique: privilege 
was accorded to his descendants, to call 
themselves for the future ‘Ross of 
Bladensburg.’ ” 

Only brief mention: of the granting’ 
of this privilege is found in any narra- 
tive published concerning the battle of 
Bladensburg and the capture of the 
capital. It was indeed a peculiar grant, 
after the following comment published 
in the London Statesman on the news 
at the time: ‘“Willingly would we 
throw a veil of oblivion over our tran- 
sactions at Washington. The Cossacks 
spared Paris, but we spared not the 
capital of America.” It was a unique 
privilege, in the light of this extract 
from the British annual register of 
1814: “The burning of the public 
buildings of Washington was a return 
to the times of barbarism. It cannot 
be concealed, that the extent of devas- 
tation produced by the victors brought 
heavy censure upon the British char- 
acter, not only in America, but also on 
the continent of Europe.” 

That was the verdict of all civilized 
nations, yet, on April 26th 1816, the 
Patent of Arms granted to Ross, reads 
that “His Royal Highness, the Prince 
Regent, by warrant under His Majesty 
Royal Signet, has taken into consider- 
ation the highly distinguished services 
of Robert Ross, Esq., Major-General of 
His Majesty’s Forces, and Lieutenant 
Colonel of the 2zoth Regiment Foot, 
Deceased, upon divers occasions the 
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Signal intrepidity displayed by him,and 
more especially the ability displayed 
by him, and energy, with which on the 
24th of August 1814, with troops*under 
his command he accomplished the 
capture of the City of Washington, in 
America, after having on the same 
day defeated the Army of the United 
States at the village of Bladensburg, 
although greatly superior in force and 
strongly posted with cannon; and con- 
sidering also that the said Major-Gen- 
eral followed in an arduous attempt to 
gain possession of the town of Balti- 
more; and being desirous to commem- 
orate these important services, His 
Royal Highness has been pleased to 
grant His Majesty’s Royal License and 
permission that the following honor- 
able armorial ensign may be placed on 
any monument to be erected to the 
memory of the said Major Ross; to 
wit: Persess embattled in Chief a 
Dexter Arm embowed and encircled 
by a Wreath of Laurel, the Hand 
grasping the Colors of the United 
States of America, the Staff Broken; 
on a Canton, a representation of the 
Gold Cross with which his Majesty was 
pleased to Honor the Major-General in 
testimony of his Royal Approbation of 
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his services; in base the Arms of Ross 
Trevor with the Motto, ‘Bladensburg.’ 
The Said Honorable Armorial Distinc- 
tions may be borne and used by 
Elizabeth Catherine Ross, Widow and 
Relic of the said Major-General during 
her Widowhood and by his Descend- 
ants and that She and They may hence- 
forth be called ‘Ross of Bladensburg.’ ” 

“The greatly superior force strongly 
posted with cannon,” was made up of 
about 5,000 tired-out, demoralized, un- 
disciplined, and hastily selected militia, 
protected by a score of old field pieces. 
It opposed 4,500 seasoned Peninsula 
veterans, and gave way, not because it 
was too pusillanimous to defend .the 
seat of government, but because there 
was no timely defense prepared by that 
Government, no reliance placed on 
military experience, and politicians 
were allowed to interfere with the 
troops. The valor of the Americans 
was proved in this very campaign, by 
the glorious victory at Craney Island, 
and the brilliant defense of Baltimore. 
The capital may fall again, but no 
assault of time or politician can destroy 
the record of bravery written in the 
blood of the American soldier upon page 
after page of the history of his country. 
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How shalt thou breathe thy love, O Heart of mine? 
With coyness like the wind on summer eves, 
With softness like the whispering of the leaves, 

Or boldness of the proud and lordly pine? 

O Soul, where shalt thou tell this joy of thine? 
Here ‘neath the holly tree that never grieves, 
Or where the willow droops and interweaves 

Its pliant branches with the climbing vine? 

O'Lips, when shall ye find the power to speak? 
When laughter ripples from her bird-like throat, 

And happy sunlight breaks on brow and cheek? 
Or when far visions seem to rise and float 

Across her splendid eyes, grown soft and meek 
With dreamful aspects of the skies remote? 


— Clarence H. Urne. 
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_ A SOUTHERN ROMANCE 


HE lamp lighters hur- 
rying along the 
streets in the dim 
shadows of the early 
evening were the 
only passers-by when 
Lieut. Stanley closed 
the massive doors af- 
ter him and walked 
rapidly down the brown stone steps 
of his handsome residence in the met- 
He had reached the last step 


ropolis. 
when he turned and looked up to the 
window, at the sametime lifting his 


coat collar higher. There stood his 
beautiful wife, her girlish face as white 
as the corded silk she wore. In her 
arms was their child in its flowing 
robes. Clasped in the infant’s tiny 
fingers was a small flag, which an un- 
seen hand waved vigorously. A smile 
spread over the features of Lieut. 
Stanley as he watched the little fel- 
low; then his face suddenly sobered 
and he waved his hand in recognition 
of his son’s loyalty tothe stars and 
stripes. For an instant he looked 
past the boy to the mother, then lifted 
his hat and passed out of sight. 

Mrs. Stanley handed the child to the 
nurse and continued gazing out of the 
window, yet she saw nothing passing 
before her. Softly, she tapped the 
window, lost in thought. It was just 
at the close of the social season, and 
Mrs. Stanley had looked forward with 
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undisguised pleasure to the dinner to 
be given thatnight. Already anxious 
faces had been seen at these closing 
festivities. Suppressed excitement 
had been growing and yet noone be- 
lieved that a war crisis was near, and 
Mrs. Stanley had spared no expense 
for the evening, determined nothing 
should mar its success. 

And now, a few hours before the ar- 
rival of the guests, Lieutenant Stanley, 
hurrying in, had told her he was unex- 
pectedly called away. Hastily putting 
afew things in his valise, he kissed 
her as he bade her be brave of heart 
and to be her bright self that evening. 
He had left her in ignorance of his 
sudden mission and she had not ques- 
tioned, her woman’s intuition grasping 
the situation faintly, reasoning that if 
he conld not explain to her, it was best 
that she should not know. Faint and 
sick at heart, she went down to the 
drawing room, unconscious, however, 
that it was the eve of the bloody strug- 
gle, of four years of terrible suffering. 
Rallying the great force within herself, 
she became radiant and gave her 
guests a cordial greeting. 

It was at the very commencement of 
the dinner that Mrs. Warren, the wife 
of a naval officer, spoke. “I have been 
deeply troubled,” she said, “because at 
the dinner given by General and Mrs. 
Picknell last evening, I stated that my 
husband was on his way to Charleston 
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with secret despatches. Instantly, I 
noted the frown which clouded the 
General's face, and he motioned me to 
say no more. Whenwe left the dining 
room, his wife came to me and said. 
“You have been very indiscreet.” She 
advised me to be more cautious in the 
future. Then by way of making it 
more forcible, I suppose, she added: 
“You may be the innocent cause of 
your husband's imprisonment.” 

“I was indignant and soon called my 
carriage, and with as much coolness to 
my hostess as was possible I left her. 
But remembering that Lieutenant 
Stanley had been my husband's adviser, 
I determined to ask him what reason 
Mrs. Picknell had for her speech. 
“Where is Lieutenant Stanley?” she 
asked, turning to the hostess. 

There was a noticeable silence; then 
Mrs. Stanley explained once more that 
her husband had been hastily called 
away. She spoke lightly, with sweet 
accent and laughing softly, also she as- 
sured her that she need fear no harm 
from her husband’s advice. Conversa- 
tion was then turned to lighter sub 
jects which seemingly engrossed the 
company. 

A few moments later General 
Stoughton, the only northern man pre- 
sent, begged to be excused. Hastily 
vouchsafing his explanation, he said a 
matter of great importance had been 
entirely forgotten by him. He was 
profuse in his expressions of pleasure 
as he bade his hostess good evening. 
Yet, as the door closed on the outer 
darkness, Mrs. Stanley realized some- 
thing was wrong. She was not alone 
in her apprehension, and there seemed 
to be a feeling of unrest that pervaded 
the room, and time dragged. The 
brilliant scene, largely contributed to 
by the handsome costumes, made the 
more striking by the dancing of the 
bright lights as the party withdrew to 
the drawing room, did not lessen the 
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feeling. Even Miss Donnell’s sweet 
voice coming from the music room 
failed to bring its usual response, and 
there stole over the hostess the feeling 
that her dinner had been a failure. 
She wished her husband had not been 
away. 

The guests were preparing to leave 
when the butler entered, motioning 
Mrs. Stanley to one side. “An extra, 
madame,” and Mrs. Wilson says as there 
is mention of Lieutenant Stanley; ‘she 
thought you ought to see it. She begs 
your pardon for interrupting you.” 
Then, with another obeisance, he left 
her alone. 

Mrs. Stanley glanced at the head- 
lines hastily, her heart fainting within 
her. Instantly recovering herself, 
however, she returned to the drawing 
room, waving the paper in seeming 
bravado. She read aloud the head- 
lines and laughed nervously at the ab- 
surdity of having her husband referred 
to as a “traitor to his country.” 

A buzz of human voices filled the 
room. Not a distinct sentence could 
be heard. There was a general grasp 
for the paper and a tumult of inquiring 
exclamations. The few facts were 
quickly told. They were briefly stated, 
but between the lines éach one seemed 
to realize that the situation was critical. 
In glaring headlines was an account of 
the arrest of Lieutenant Warren. It 
showed that he had been suspected and 
watched for some days. His actions 
had been closely followed and suspicion 
had been practically confirmed by a 
telegram received earlier that evening, 
accusing him of bearing papers traitor- 
ous to the country. His arrest had 
followed. 

All this came with a vague under- 
standing as to the gravity ofthe situa- 
tion. Mrs. Warren became hysterical 
and soon was assisted to her carriage. 
Confusion reigned. The soft voices, 
typical of southern women, were raised 
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in constant excited queries. Wraps 
were donned, carriages hurriedly called 
and the guests departed sad-faced and 
excited. Throughout the ordeal, their 
hostess seemed unmoved. Her face, 
perhaps, was a little paler than usual, 
but bravely she kept up her courage 
and sought to assuage the fears of her 
guests. But hardly had the rumble 
of the last carriage died away before 
Mrs. Stanley’s fortitude succumbed. 
As one stunned she fell into the near- 
est chair, holding the paper before her 
but not reading it. The clock struck 
two and still she sat there, motionless 
as a marble statute. 
anyone enter, and was startled at a 
voice beside her. 

“Pardon—I hope I do not intrude, 
Mrs. Stanley. ButI really could not 
leave you alone. It was not best.” 

Looking up, she beheld Mr. Sigmore. 
“You are kind,” but at the first words 
her voice trembled and sobs shook her 
frame. “It is not, cannot be true!” 
she exclaimed, excitedly arising before 
him and leaning against thechair. “It 
is a base story; a false accusation by 
the Yankees” she exclaimed, between 
compressed lips. 

“Be calm,” said Dr. Sigmore. 

“Be calm!’ she exclaimed, her eyes 
flashing resentment. “Be calm! when 
my husband is accused as a traitor! 
Have you gone mad that you speak to 
me in that way?” 

“If you will permit me to advise 
you in your husband’s absence, Mrs. 
Stanley,” he said with considerable 
agitation asthough fearful of unneces- 
sarily alarming her, “I would advise 
you to seek rest—and to-morrow,” he 
passed,—“‘leave here and go to your 
people wherever they may be.” 

She had raised her frightened gaze 
and now vaguely comprehended his 
meaning. Neither spoke for a mom- 
ent or more. 

The first rays of the morning slanted 


She did not hear ° 
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across the floor, just as the newsboys 
ran down the streets shouting “Extra 
paper—extra!” 

“And war against my people,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Stanley. The lights 
still burned in the hallway, and Mrs. 
Stanley rushed past Dr. Sigmore and 
stood with hands clasped tightly as 
she gazed at the flag of the union. 
There it rested against the wall; two 
bayonets clasped above its folds. 

“No woman, in whose veins flows 
southern blood, should stand beneath 
that flag,” exclaimed Mrs. Stanley with 
abated breath. “They are our colors 
no longer.” 

Dr. Sigmore, believing it best, had 
left her alone. But with the crash 
which echoed through the hall he 
sprang forward. There lay the bay- 
onets across the flag. She had torn 
them from the wall and stood gazing 
on the floor as one mad, while her 
bosom rose and fell in union with her 
emotions. 

As gently as a mother speaking to 
an erring child, Dr. Sigmore spoke to 
her. He called to her maid to assist 
her to her room. Then he lifted the 
flag. It was rent from top to bottom. 
The bayonets in falling across had cut 
it completely in two. Still holding the 
flag before him and noting its signifi- 
cant condition, he was aroused by 
noises outside. A crowd of boys and 
half-grown men stood in motley array. 
They greeted Dr. Sigmore with deri- 
sion. Believing the house had been 
illuminated in celebration of the dis- 
ruption of the union, they stood before 
the house throwing stones and cheering 
loudly. Animprovised band struck up 
before the house, while the crowd 
pressed closer. The excitement had 
been growing during the night, and 
now burst in its fury. 

Waiting for no more, Dr. 


Sigmore 
hurried up the stairs with all haste and 


exclaimed, “You must flee—and at 
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once. This is no place for you,” he 
concluded in an agitated voice. Then 
insisting on her taking a glass of wine, 
he gave command to the servants to 
bar the doors and close the house. 

Mrs. Stanley realized that her’s was 
no enviable position and nervously fas- 
tened her jewels in her dress, while 
the maid strapped together a few 
necessary clothes. Then taking the 
child in her arms, she hurried to the 
rear of the house while’ Dr. -Sigmore 
closed the door and followed. It was 
an ignorant and excitable crowd which 
had gathered and they knew not what 
to expect, so they passed down a side 
street unobserved. Arriving at the 
station, Dr. Sigmore telegraphed friends 
to meet them in Philadelphia. With 
grateful words Mrs. Stanley thanked 
Dr. Sigmore as the train moved off. 


Then she sank back, speaking not a ~ 


word, until they arrived at Philadel- 
phia. Arriving there, however, she 


recognized the familiar figure of Judge 


Leaman’s coachman. He came for- 
ward hurriedly. 

Mrs. Stanley, impatient atyhis man- 
ner, demanded that hetake them to 
Judge Leaman’s at once. But what 
did he mean by saying “They dare 
not receive you—regret so much—you 
must surely know how ‘tis. Judge Lea- 
man says for me—” 

But Mrs. Stanley understood vaguely. 
Waiting to hear no more, she turned 
and walked rapidly to the other end of 
the platform. There she ordered a car- 
riage, and a few minutes later they were 
comfortably settled in the Continental. 
Humiliated, heart-sick and weary, it 
dawned upon her that Lieutenant 
Stanley would have no means of com- 
municating with her, and she had cut 
the bridge in her flight. Her first ef- 
fort then was a letter, which through 
some unkind fate, it was afterwards 
learned, he never received. All day 
she remained in her room, only arous- 
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ing herself to read an occasional “ex- 
tra” paper, but when evening came 
Lorienne urged her to go down to the 
dining room and at last take a cup of 
tea, assuring her that it would do her 
good to get out of her room. 

Following her advice, she made her 
way slowly along the crimson corridor. 
Excitement reigned there. Everybody 
was hurrying to andfro. To her sur- 
prise she saw a familiar face, that of 
an old friend of her husband. She ad- 
vanced rapidly, with the semblance of 
a smile; as she reached out her hand, 
but to her horror he drew back as he 
excitedly said, “You are the last 
woman on earth I want to see here.” 

Somewhat abashed she passed on, 
the picture of a disconsolate woman. 
Hardly had she turned away before he 
stood before her, motioning her to the 
small drawing room. No one was 
there. His manner was strangely 
agitated and he spoke in a subdued 
voice. Pausing an instant he drew one 
hand through his iron-gray hair, then 
said, “I beg of you to be silent while 
here. You will be tortured by the 
charges made against your beloved peo- 
ple, but for your life say nothing. This 
is no place for you, but I will help you 
so far as you will make it possible. 
But,”he exclaimed excitedly, “No mat- 
ter what is said or done, say nothing, — 
absolutely nothing,” he reiterated. “I 
am your friend; as such heed what I 
say, and itis best that no one should 
know that I have ever seen you before.” 
He clasped her hand warmly in leaving 
just as the hum of voices was heard 
coming in. 

She remained there for a few mom- 
ents half stunned, and heard slurs cast 
on her beloved Virginia. The blood 
mounted to her cheek. Hardly realiz- 
ing what she did she returned to her 
room, where from her window she 
watched the lamps lighted below. 

At the close of one day, when it 
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seemed that she must speak or die, the 
lady next to her began a conversation 
at dinner. She was the wife of a 
Union officer. It was impossible to 
discuss any subject which would not 
lead up to the great question of the 
hour. “Iam going home to my peo- 
ple,” exclaimed Mrs. Stanley, “Yes, I 
am going to Richmond.” 

“But,” expostulated the lady next to 
her, “that would be sheer madness, 
for the rails are being destroyed end 
you would run grave risks.” 

Half sick and out of patience, Mrs. 
Stanley found vent as she exclaimed, 
‘IT shall go to Richmond !—and all the 
forces of the Union Army arrayed can- 
not keep me from doing so.” She had 
spoken at last and her heart was 
full. In her excitement she had 
thrown to the winds all discretion. 
Her eyes were flashing as she cried, 
“You were fools enough to elect a presi- 
dent who stood beside a counter ina 


wayside inn and dealt out whiskey by 
the glass,,and I suppose we must suf- 


fer through his dense ignorance. But 
I shall go to Richmond and stand with 
my people,” she concluded as she rose. 
Her face was crimson, and a voice back 
of her exclaimed, “Too late! Too late!” 

Returning to her room she directed 
Lorienne to pack everything. Then 
she threw herself on the couch, covered 
‘her head with a pillow and sobbed. 
Here she was unprotected. A south- 
erner, even to the marrow of her bones, 
she had uttered treasonable words 
against the President of the United 
States, whose sovereignty her state 
would no longer recognize. She 
knew vaguely what might be the con- 
* sequence. She knew that others had 
heard the discussion. Afraid to stay 
longer, her heart stood still at every 
step in the corridor. 

“You have a fever,” said Lorienne, 
placing her hands to her head. 

“No,” she exclaimed, “I have no 
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fever, but Iam going mad. My God!” 
she cried as she again dropped her 
head to the pillow. Quickly Lorienne 
bent over her as she bit her lips. 

“We must go, Lorienne,” she strug- 
gled to say, rising to her feet. “Is 
everything ready?” Thena sickening 
feeling crept over her at the word 
“everything,” for it was little she had 
brought away save her jewels. Bend- 
ing over a tiny case she unclasped the 
locket, and again wept at the sight of 
her husband's face before her. 

“Shall I ever see him again Lorienne?” 
she asked wildly. “Where do you 
think he is now? What can he think 
has happened to me?” she continued 
wildly questioning as the tears crowded 
against her weary lids. 

“The Lord knows, hecan imagine no . 

worse than it is,” said Lorienne as she 
bathed Mrs. Stanley's face. The por- 
ter had carried down the baggage, and 
yet she lingered, sometimes calm 
but oftener pacing the floor and vainly 
asking the whys of everything. The 
moon had risen, flooded the earth with 
its soft radiant light and then gone 
down since she had determined to 
start for her beloved Richmond, and 
the sun was creeping over the city of 
“Brotherly Love.” Her lips curled at 
the thought of the name. ; The morning 
papers were being cried in the streets, 
while a few laborers passed in a 
leisurely way, for the morning was yet 
early when she left the hotel. 
i Atrain came insight and she asked 
no questions. It was the train for the 
south, and that was enough. She had 
not stopped to buy a ticket, in fact had 
not thought of one until now. The 
pleasant-faced conductor assured her 
the train connected with one running di_ 
rect to Richmond. With a sigh of relief 
she settled back. Excitedly she talked 
to Lorienne, assuring her of her inten- 
tion of going to Lieutenant Stanley as 
soon as possible. 
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While she was talking the car sud- 
denly stopped; stopped so suddenly as 
to throw them violently against the 
seat opposite, and the baggage out into 
the aisle. The few passengers in the 
car rushed to the door, and soon re- 
turned, stating that the rails were torn 
up and all communications with the 
south cut off. Dazed, and not knowing 
what else todo, she continued to sit 
there gazing into space. 

“Madam, this car will go no further” 
kindly spoke the conductor. But she 
seemed not to hear him. She was 
moving in space. She saw the car 
float up and then come down. The 
voices around her sounded miles away. 
She had fainted. 

When Mrs. Stanley regained con- 
sciousness she was in a neat cottage, 
comfortably cared for in the home of 
a Union officer. 

Mrs. Gilman, on hearing the sad 
story from Lorienne, had written her 


husband, who was endeavoring to learn 
the location of Lieutenant Stanley. 
The neighbors took an interest in the 
slightly built woman, rendered more 
delicate by her early education and 
marvelled that after so many months 
illness she should still be filled with 


courageous hope. Little Raymond be- 
came an idol in the hearis of the 
Union sympathizers, yet many a man 
laughingly called him “the little reb 
in our midst.“ Lorienne had been 
sent back to her people in northern 
New York. Mrs. Stanley preferred to 
feel the dependence of her child. 

Day after;day she made her way 
along the one street of Traymore. 
Her heart bounded with hope for the 
morrow even though each time came 
the answer, “No letter.” She would 
not permit herself to believe that her 
husband had suffered harm—he would 
have to live for baby’s sake—for their 
sakes, she must. 

But one day she grew brighter. It 
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seemed as though she had a premoni- 
tion. The sun never shone lovelier, and 
even the birds were singing, perhaps 
their last before they embarked for 
their southern home. Mrs. Stanley 
stood in the doorway talking to Mrs. 
Gilman, who wasshelling peas. “And 
we will return to my beloved Rich- 
mond” she was saying when she sud- 
denly paused—turned pale, and with a 
cry of gladness sprang forward. There 
in the doorway in his full uniform 
stood her husband, with his sword 
hanging at his side and his cap drawn 
back on his head. There wasa genial 
smile on his face. He stood erect in 
the hall, with upraised arms. She 
rushed intothem—No! For on her ad- 
vance he vanished, and she was alone. 

“She was as limp and as white as my 
pillow-slips,” declared Mrs. Gilman, 
“but it is strange how quickly she re- 
covered, and she told me just how he 
looked. Then, poor thing, she put on 
her hat and, taking her baby in her 
arms, she made her way along that 
same street. I half believe that she 
expected good news, though for the life 
of me I don’t see how she could.” — 

“Sorry, Mrs. Stanley, but no letter 
yet.” Then tears fell fast on Ray- 
mond’s face. He laughed and cooed, 
but she smiled not as she slowly re- 
turned, She was in front of Bill Rich. 
ardson’s cottage. Bill wasa carpenter 
by trade, but a warmer-hearted man 
never lived. He stood on the veran- 
dah in his shirt sleeves, and watched 
Mrs. Stanley return from the office, as 
he had seen her doso many times be- 
fore. 

“It’s a shame, yes, it is,” he mur- 
mured to himself as he walked down 
to the gate, tugging at his sleeves, for 
he had stopped to reach his coat from 
the door. 

“Good even’, Mrs. Stanley,” he said 
as he neared the gate. “Howis the 
soldier boy? He’slike his papa, you 
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say?” he continued as he stroked little 
Raymond's cheek absently. “And no 
letter yet?” he repeated after her, then 
paused as she was about to pass on. 
“Would you mind steppin’ inside?” he 
at last found voice to say, “I would like 
to speak to you a minute.” 

He followed her slowly, stooping to 
pick a rose growing by the side of 
the walk. He tore it to pieces petal by 
petal, as he looked absently to the 
ground. They had reached the house. 

“There ain't no one but knows, Mrs. 
Stanley, but they aint willin’ at tell 
you. It ain't my business, neither. 
But I’ve watched you day after day, 
through sunshine and rain, making 
your way down past here with the 
child in your arms for a letter what 
won't ever come. He was kilt, Lieut- 
enant Stanley was, kilt more’n a fort- 
night ago.” He could say no more, 
but raising his coat sleeve slowly 
across his eyes he passed out of the 
room, ‘ 

Mrs. Stanley stood as one stunned 
then slowly made her way out of the 
house. Unheeding her steps, she wan- 
dered toward the forest. Her dress 
was torn by the bushes along the way, 
yet she pushed on. The low hum of 
the insects in the grass at her feet, and 
the weak cries of the birds above her 
head but echoed the despair in her 
heart. Even the trees whispered 
mockingly the sweet promises of by- 
gone days, while the breeze came as 
his kiss to her cheek. 

Emerging from the woods she encoun- 
tered huge and jagged rocks, that 
seemed to rise as spectres from the 
ground to taunt her with her misery. 
The very hills across the foaming 
stream seemed to point derisively to 
unattainable heights of hope and hap- 
piness. Here, amid the gathering 
mists of night, beside the rushing 
water that seemed incessantly speak- 
ing in weird whispers to the rocks, she 
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sank deeper and deeper into the awful 
mire of despair. She leaned heavily 
upon a rock on the bank of the stream 
and bitterly fancied that in its depths 
she saw life’s sorrows buried, and} in 
her disordered mind rose evanescent 
visions of an awakening from the hor- 


‘rible nightmare of separationto a re- 


union with her beloved. ay 

Clasping the. child more closely, and 
drawing her mantle tightly about him 
without disturbing his slumbers, she 
gained the summit ofa vast pile of 
rocks that overlooked the treacherous 
stream. 

Half realizing that death inevitable 
was to follow, she lifted her lovely eyes 
to the Author of Life and seemed an 
angel prepared to take her flight. In 
the tumult of the struggle, which 
Heaven only could witness, one piere- 
ing cry escaped her lips, “Raymond !— 


My beloved !” 
* * * ” * 


No marble marks the turf where her 


beloved dreams, and no inscription re- 
cords the heroism of her living, and 
yet it was the figure of a feeble 
woman, with the silvered locks of age 
that bent over the folds of a flag, old 
and worn. In her hand she held thim- 
ble, needle and thread and tears clouded 
her eyes as she brought together the 
parts of the severed flag. It was Mrs. 
Stanley who placed the flag ir her son's 
hands, and bade him God speed when 
he left the American shore. 

Up! Up! the steep incline, torn by 
cactus and shrub, rushed the young 
soldier. Amid shot and shell, was the 
flag kept waving, until a deadly Mauser 
bullet did its work, and Raymond Stan- 
ley fell wounded on Cuban soil. 

“Carry me off, boys, but keep the 
flag still waving,” were his last words. 

They brought him back to be buried 
in the grave of his father, and his 
shroud was the flag—that flag, rent in 
twain more than thirty years ago. 
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U. S. Army TRANSPORT “GRANT,” CEYLON, INDIA, FEB. 25, 1899. 


The following series ot articles will be entitled ‘‘ Around the World with the Flag.” They will deal with my voyage 
on the “‘ Grant”, the first American transport to gS through Gibraltar Straits and the Suez Canal. Then they will de- 


scribe whatever may befall me in the Philippine 


to return by way of China and Japan through the Hawaiian group and past the Ladrones. 


S PERIM is an island in 
the: Straits of Babel 
Mandeb, owned by 
Great Britain, and 
a convenient stop- 
ping, place it is 
kept for the good and 
comfort of the world. 
When we swung into the 
lagoon, around whick the 
island curls itself like a cocoon, we 
became aware that this must have 
been a bramble patch left vacant by 
that careless land-owner Adam. A 
rosy Englishman came on board repre- 
senting the coal company of the place. 
He was accompanied by a Scotchman, 
Doctor Livingston. As we had hurry 
orders to reach Manilla, coaling had to 
be done quickly. 
As soon as the health officer had 
passed upon us, a party of us were 
rowed ashore. The settlement con- 
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sists of six hundred people, fifty of 
whom are Europeans; the others are 
Arabs, Somalis, Greeks and Hindus. 
The Somalis are the boatmen, and the 
Arabs are the hewers of wood and 
drawers of water; we could see these 
latter swimming out to the boat, their 
heads bobbing up and down like float- 
ing corks attached to a boy’s fishing 
tackle. The land was brown, burned 
by the suns of many centuries. ‘ine 
white surf gnawed the coral reefs like 
wild beasts devouring their prey. The 
sombre rocks of old Arabia seemed to 
frown down on those corks bobbing on 
the waves. At last the corks landed 
themselves at the foot of the gang- 
way, and began to dive for coins 
thrown from the deck. The uniform 
they wore was little much before, and 
rather less than half of that behind. 
Theit bodies were black-and-tan, their 
limbs lean but lithe. When they 
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dived and turned up their feet, we saw 
that the soles were white, as if much 
walking without boots had worn the 
color off, and, marvellous to relate, 
several negroes appeared with bushy 
red hair. I was told that this was pro- 
duced by washing the head with soil. 
Soon the lighters came alongside and 
the heathen gottowork. The heathen 
are just like grown-upchildren. They 
would work hard and sing at their toil; 
but the least distraction turned them 
away, and they would howl and jump 
over each other if we threw a few 
handfuls of hard-tack at them. The 
American habit of petting the natives 
had to be stopped at Perim, by the 
strong hand of the English coal com- 
pany, whose manager besought us, as 
we hoped to reach Ceylon, to desist 
from giving presents to the Arabs. 
While the coal- 
sng wenton, those 
of us who landed 
were entertained 
at the English 
Club, whose mem- 
bers were mostly 
British, and the 
majority of those 
Scotch. Mr. Lit- 
tle, the manager 
of the _ coaling 
station, was 
reared amidst the 
verdure of Dum- 
fries, where Max- 
welton’s braes are 
bonny. There was 
no mistaking the 
sincerity and cor- 
diality of our re- 
ception, not only 
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nine o’clock we were standing in a 
semi-circle around the piano, with 
hands joined, singing Auld Lang Syne, 
The Star Spangled Banner, and God 
Save the Queen. 

I returned to the vessel early in the 
evening, and watched the weird work- 
ers filling the hold of the ship with the 
black King of battles. Two huge bra- 
ziers threw fantastic shadows on the 
waters. The Arabs down amid the 
dust of coal recalled the little men of 
the mountains in Rip Van Winkle. 
They carried heavy baskets on their 
shoulders with patience and good 
cheer, shouting, laughing, singing, 
chattering, like good natured school- 
boys, for their meagre pay of five dol- 
lars per month and ‘“found,’’ simple 
wanted, rough toilers of the sea. 

Late at night, while we lifted an- 
chor, the remain- 
der of the party 
arrived. The offi- 
cers brought hea- 
then spears and 
reef coral, pres- 
ents and pur- 
chases, from the 
shore. The very 
latest arrivals 
brought nothing 
back except happy 
faces. They con- 
tinued carrying 
happy faces till 
the “wee sma’ 





hours,” and until 
one of them, imi- 
tating Don Quix- 
ote, tried to stop 
an electric fan 
with his hand, 





because we were 
good fellows but 
also because we 
were Americans. 


As the evening 
wore on, things began to get more 
and more congenial, until, by about 
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proving equally 
successful with 
the Spanish hero. 
Truth must be told, however, about 
the quality of liquor dispensed by the 
Scotchmen; not one of the party 
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seemed the worse for wear next 
day. ‘There was one exception to this 
good bill of health and that was the 
imitator of Quixote, who was strongly 
suspected of having purloined a bottle 
of medicine from under my pillow, 
where I kept it for convenience and 
safety. 

During our entire voyage, all the 
British people we have met have been 
enthusiastically cordial. This was 
evinced at all times, but in a special 
manner on the afternoon of February 
nineteenth, just as we were leaving the 
east coast of Africa. We were passing 
the British merchant steamer ‘‘ Clan 
Robertson.’’ She was aslittle mascal 
and tried to run away from us; but 
when we caught up with her, she 
showed every sign of friendship; she 
dipped her flag in the ordinary court- 
esy; then she lowered a man to the 


vessel's side and he wrote in large let- 
ters that we all could see, the words, 


“GOOD LUCK”; at the same time 
we signalled “THANK YOU”; the 
British signalled back “WE ARE IN 
EARNEST.” At this the American 
Band played “God Save the Queen”; 
whereupon the Englishman dipped his 
flag the second time; then our band 
played “ The Star Spangled Banner,” 
and the Englishman cheered. The 
Americans cheered back. Both ves- 
sels kept their signals flying for quite 
a long time. The oldest officers on 
board assured me that such unusual 
courtesies were unheard of in all their 
experience. 

Perhaps no voyage in the history of 
sea-faring has ever been more inter- 
esting than this one. I begrudge the 
prodigal hours for spending themselves 
so fast. We are journeyiug over per- 
fect seas and past fairy lands forlorn. 
The tropic night is beautiful and full 
of stars. The pleasant days have the 
magic of Bagdad to soothe the tired 
nerves. The subject of war seems 
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scarcely to enter into anyone's 
thoughts. Whether we are a nation of 
shopkeepers or not, I feel pretty sure 
that we are nota nation in any way 
likely to become engrossed in war and 
conquest. If I should judge by the 
conversation I hear around me every 
day, I should say that the people on 
this ship are as much divided between 
expansionist and anti-expansionist, as 
the same number of people would be 
in New England or the Middle States. 

The way the ship is managed ought 
to be a gratification to the country. 
Captain Baker, the quartermaster, and 
his assistants do all they can for the 
convenience and comfort of the men 
and officers. We have 1,928 persons 
on board, and anyone who knows 
aught about supplying such a vast fam- 
ily knows how difficult it must be to 
look out for them. I have watched the 
food of the men, and seen how careful 
and hard working Captain Baker and 
his assistants are. They do everything 
possible for the men. The comfort of 
the enlisted soldier has vastly in- 
creased since last summer; at Gibral- 
tar the British praised our transport 
and said it was equal if not superior to 
the best of Britain’s. The electric 
lights provided for the bunks, and the 
quantity and quality of the food pro- 
vided seemed to impress the English- 
men. At Suez we met a French ship 
taking home Spanish soldiers. She 
passed us without any recognition, or 
at least the most meagre that interna- 
tional custom allows. At Perim, our 
cousins told us that the same ship had 
called there. They said the scenes 
upon it were pitiful. It seems the 
poor lads of Andalusia were starving 
and filthy; they had buried seven com- 
rades in the week’s voyage from 
Colombo to Perim. 

So we sail on to the Orient. 

Larger constellations burn, moons 
are mellower, skies are happier. Still 
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I see no lust of conquest in the officers 
ormen. They are brave and cheerful, 
but they love their native land the 
best. The water bears them on, but 
bears them far away from well wish- 
ing hearts and well’ beloved faces — 
bears them as mercilessly as fate, into 
wild places and the darkness. The 
older officers believe that it will bea 
guerilla war—the old, blood stained 
Indian massacres and menace over 
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acterized us until our arrival at 
Egypt. Today (Feb. 25) they are 
firing solid shot from the Krag rifles 
and the Nordenfeldts. 

On these gentle seas, where the 
“Champak odors fall like sweet 
thoughts in a dream,” itis difficult to 
reconcile the stern clamor of bayonets 
with the mild ripple of the soft Ara- 
bian Ocean. The current of our 


thoughts now runs toward the land. 











ONE OF MAN‘ BEAUTIFUL SCENES IN OUR NEW POSSESSION, THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


again; therefore evil care besieges 
them like vultures. 

It becomes natural to live among 
soldiers and rifles. One would forget 
our mission altogether, if not aroused 
every once in a while with the sounds 
of the drill. Since we heard of the 
Battle of Manila greater speed is 
making, more drill is noticeable, and 
on all hands an awakening from the 
dolce far niente of tourists which char- 


We have come 8,000 miles and still 
3,500 miles separate us from Manilla. 
We have almost no sickness at all, and 
the fellows who are in the hospital are 
the envy of the other soldiers, for they 
get icecream whenever they want it. 
Indeed, our ship is one of the few sail- 
ing in these hot climes which brings 
ice and serves out icecream to its cabin 
passengers, south of the Red Sea. 
Whatever the Americans do with the 
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Philippine Islands, they will teach the 
Orientals more new ideas in the next 
fifty months than they have learned in 
fifty centuries. ‘ Better fifty years of 
Europe than a cycle 
of Cathay” sang Eng- 
land's poet. America’s 
poet will have tosing, 
“better fifty days of 
the Yankee than a 
century of the Euro- 
pean.” Because those 
Americans are going 
to live by leaps and 
bounds; because they 
will in the end do jus- 
tice; because the face 
of our people looks 
toward the sun; be- 
cause they know that 
wrongs never pros- 
pered long; because 
they are far more 
keenly alive to moral 
principle than their 
philosophers and re- 
views admit — there- 
fore I have hope of 
great good coming out 
of this new and puz- 
zling question. We are to-night (Feb. 
26) beneath a brilliant jet of stars. Itis 
the constellation of the Southern 
Cross. Hope on—oh, dear hearts 
across the sea — “Jn hoc signo vinces.” 
Peter MacQueen, M. A. 


On Boarp U. S. TRANSPORT ‘‘ GRANT,” 
SINGAPORE, INDIA, MARCH 12, 1899. 


We have ploughed into the horizon 
for more than forty days. Now we are 
under the larger constellations and 
the mellower skies. Few people would 
expect such glorious weather, such 
serene and sapphire seas. With our 
living freight of 1,956 souls, we have 
come 10,000 miles without any casual- 
ties save one death from causes opera- 
tive before he came on the boat, and 
but very little sickness. 
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General Lawton’s staff consists of 
the following officers: Major Clarence 
R. Edwards, Adjutant-General; Major 
C. G. Starr, inspector General; Capt. 
R. Sewell, Aide-de- 
Camp and Assistant 
Adjutant General; 1st 
Lieutenant W. Brooke, 
Aide-de-Camp, (4thIn- 
fantry); 2nd Lieuten- 
ant L. King, 8th Cav- 
alry, Aide-de-Camp. 
Their ages range from 
twenty-five to fifty- 
six years; they have 
all served in the Cuban 
campaign, with the ex- 
ception of Major Ed- 
wards, who was with 
the staff of General 
Carpenter last sum- 
mer. Average height 
six feet and three- 
fourths of an inch; 
average weight, 190 
pounds. 

We sailed from New 
York on January tgth 
and arrived at Gibral- 
tar on February ist, 
sailing from Gibraltar February 4th 
after having received the greatest cor- 
dialty ever shown American officers 
by English officers. We reached Port 
Said, Egypt, February 11th, and passed 
through the Suez Cangl February 12th. 

The climate, which had been most 
beautiful all the way,seemed even more 
divine as we sailed among the sun-dried 
wastes, famous in ancient and modern 
times. The camels feeding on the brush, 
the Arab boys running naked on the 
banks of the canal,the majestic wilder- 
ness of Shur and the Red Sea; the ships 
passing us on the canal; the strange rig- 
ged boats that floated on the waters; Is- 
maila, drowned in vegetation; the oasis 
by the way; the green spots by the 
railway stations; the far-darting waves 
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of sunset; the Bedouin in his tent; the 
crisp air and perfect sky—all this 
made our day on the Suez canal a day 
fit for the Gods. 

Then we glided past the desolate 
rocks of Nubia and Arabia with their 
wonderful colors, and the grey crest of 
Sinia giving a classic touch to the 
scene. The Red sea is much ma- 
ligned; we have heard of it as of a 
baking oven. But indeed 
our experience was a 
pleasant trip amid blue 
waters and under tender 
skies. 

We reached Perim the 
seventh day. of February 
and stayed there only 
eight hours. Perim isa 
little sand heap in the 
straits of Bab-el-Man- 
deb, held by England: as 
a coaling station. The 
critical state of affairs 
in Manilla was hurrying 
us on, and we had just 
time to drink a health to 
Britain and America 
along with the canny 
Scots who sojourned 
there. 

Our prow now parts 
the waters of the quiet 
Arabian Gulf. After a 
week of charming sailing, 
we arrived at Ceylon on 
the twenty-fifth of Febru- 
ary. The city of Colom- 
bo is like the garden of 
Saadi. The English have 
made a splendid harbor 
and built a breakwater at 
a cost of three quarters 
of a million pounds. The 
city itself has many splen- 

did public buildings and 
fine macadamized streets. 
Hotels like those you 
meet in the highlands of 
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Scotland are found in the city suburbs; 
little ponies draw carriages for you out 
to the Cinnamon Gardens and along the 
sea-front to the Galle Face Hotel; parks 
and bungalows arescattered inprofu- 
sion out in the European quarters, 
There are 2000 Europeans and no one 
knows how many natives in Colombo. 
It seemed the most perfect climate I 
ever experienced. It was a joy to 


AN OLD MOSQUE AT TANGIER 
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breath the fragrant air;to look upon 
great freshets of vegetation—an orgy of 
colors—then lift your eyes to the far 
mountains of the interior where they 
say the race began, and Adam's foot- 
print is yet to be seen upon the rocks. 
But for sheer joy of living, a ride ina 
jin-rickshaw takes the prize. The Sin- 
halese with his polished ebony back 
ran along the sunny ways, and did not 
mind the sun or the prespiring journey. 
A strange fact in human nature is that 
we soon get accustomed to anything. 
I had not been half a day in Ceylon be. 
fore I found myself sympathizing with 
the jin-rickshaw man in the same way 
that I would with a Porto Rican pony. I 
felt anxious that he should come back 
to his station with his back dry; and 
would race him along when I was away 
out in the gardens, but as I neared the 
city again I made him walk, just as 
one wotld a horse. 

The day was Sunday and the banks 
were closed. Being in need of funds I 
started with a friend to find Mr. Rob- 
ertson, the banker, whose name, I 
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thought, was on my letter of, credit 
We found a pleasant, mild Englishman 
in a bungalow, getting ready for 
church. I asked him if he could favor 
me with a draft on my letter of cre- 
dit. He said it was Sunday; I said I 
was a preacher, so he called his rick- 
shaw-man and came down to the bank 
with us, chatting pleasantly on the way 
in regard to our successes in the Span- 
ish war. I thought it was a great 
favor for a banker thus to leave his 
Sabbath seclusion for a stranger; but I 
admired the kindness much more 
when, after giving me the draft, he 
tof me he was not the Robertson men- 
tioned in the letter of credit at all but 
that the other Mr. Robertson was a 
merchant. 

A pleasant incident while in the 
harbor of Colombo was the arrival of 
the “Clan Robertson,” the ship which 
had saluted us so cordially in the 
Arabian Gulf. Our men cheered her 
as she came in and cheered the captain 
as he came aboard to visit our captain. 

At each stopping-place the affairs at 


EXCURSION BOATS ON THE NILE 
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Manila appeared more and more criti- 


cal and increased our haste. We 
wired for coal and supplies to be ready 
for us at Singapore, so that our stop 
would be the briefer. We have no cer- 
tain knowledge, as yet, of all the facts 
of the battle; and we are wondering 
what the effect will be upon the people 
of the United States. I bought a Lon- 
don paper in Ceylon with a good ac- 
count of the battles, and it was so popu- 
lar among the passengers that fifty or 
sixty asked to read it. Every day the 
drilling of the troops in aiming and 
firing is kept up, and the men have 
greatly improved since this work be- 
gan. Notwithstanding that we are in 
a warm climate now, the condition of 
the men’s quarters, which I visited 
this morning, (March 3rd,) is excellent. 
The air is cool and sweet and is kept 
constantly changing by means of the 
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ventilators. General Lawton, his offi- 
cers and all the men, are eager to get 
on the field, and while they have no 
desire to oppress a nation working for 
its liberty, they are each one anxious 
to see the question settled in favor of a 
just and kindly government for the 
Philipinos. It is but natural that prac- 
tical men like soldiers, unblinded by 
the flimsy pretexts of politics or the 
cobwebs of philanthropy, should see 
the clear and logical. necessity of in- 
stant action. When Napoleon fired on 
the mob at the Tuilleries, the Directory 
asked why he did not fire the first 
round blank. “Because,” answered 
the Corsican, “that would have in- 
volved too much loss of life.” In like 
manner the humane course with the 
Philipinos, it seems to me, is first of all 
to subdue the insurrection, then give 
them an absolutely free republic, pro- 


. 
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vided they can handle it. America 
must never dare to tyranize over a 
weaker race; and yet there may be a 
time when she must write treaties for 
which the parchment will be battle- 
fields, and the pens the sword and gun. 

Of our pleasant life on board, one 
could never write enough. The days 
glide into one another, and time goes 
by with a prodigal’s thoughtlessness. 
In the Bay of Bengal the moon was so 
clear that you could not look upon it 
without shading your eyes; and when 
it was surrounded by clouds it seemed 
to drift through bridges of pearl. The 
variant red and opal lights that lay 
behind the clouds at dawn and dusk 
were beautiful to see. The clouds 
themselves took many shapes, as they 
were touched and changed by the 
magician, Imagination. Now you see 
Greuze angels in them, then Uncle 
Sam, then John Bull, then “Puck,” 
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then “Punch.” I heard one soldier 
boy say to another, pointing to a 
cloud of unusual corpulence, “That 
looks like old Shafter.” 

March 4th: The “Wild MacTarter” 
was in our room today. He and the 
“Leftenant” have not yet settled about 
the price of the one hundred cigars 
which the latter got at Port Said. The 
*Leftenant” doesn’t smoke, but wants 
ten cents a piece for his cigars. Mean- 
while the “MacTarter,” the bell-boy, 
myself or somebody have been using 
these cigars right and left until now 
only ten remain. The “ MacTarter” 
will wait till there are three cigars and 
then give the “Leftenant” twenty 
cents apiece for them. Doctor 
“Omar” is my other room-mate. He 
isa graduate of the “Kipling-Tenny- 
son University”’—has two bottles of 
whiskey, and doesn’t drink. Love for 
Kipling entitles a man to a free entry 
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at the front door of the doctor’s heart. 
I caught ‘“MacTarter” telling “Omar” 
in a shameless way that he loved Kip- 
ling above all else, although we all 
know that he never read a line of the 
famous author. Now why this hyster- 
ical love of R. K.? Long I pondered 
o’er this question; but never found the 
answer till one day I observed “Omar” 
opening his. valise and handing Mac 
a bottle labeled “Pure Glycerine,” but 
smelling like “Pure Rye.” The only 
rivals that the ‘“MacTarter” has for 
the affections of this bottle of so-called 
glycerine are the engineers, whom 
“Omar” regards as being equal to the 
original in “Mac Andrews’ Hymn.” 
So vivid has been the impression made 
upon “Omar” by this hymn, that he 
gets up every morning by four o'clock 
and sweats three hours amid the grime 
of the engines. 

The bell-boy is a theosophist trying 
to attain to being a “Mahatma.” This 
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So we sail amid the pearly seas. 

We got among the shoals and coral 
reefs of the straits of Molucca last 
night, but by good navigation we 
came out safe, and are now nigh unto 
Singapore. Out of the porthole you 
can see the islands and craggy coasts 
along which the Malay pirates usea to 
hide. Near us is the scene of one of Kip- 
ling’s stories, “A Disturber of Traffic ;” 
and we are beyond “the old Moulmein 
Pagoda” “On the Road to Mandalay” 
where the dawn comes up like thunder. 
The flying fishes, however, keep us 
close company. At night when they 
start up from among the great surges 
they light the waves by carrying the 
little phosphorescent fishes on their 
backs. 

We expect to reach Manila by March 
gth or roth, but noone knows what 
comes after that. I shall accompany 
the part of the army which is likely to 
have the most fighting, or the most 
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he finds rather hard, and fears he will 
have to be reincarnated. When I 
asked him how long it would take the 
chief steward to become a Mahatma, he 
replied “Never, he is a soulless animal.” 


RUINS AT MANILA AFTER THE BATTLE 


romantic and picturesque journeys. I 
think we can tell by the end of the 
summer what we ought to do with the 
Philippine Islands ir the way of giving 
them a proper government. 





ELEANOR’S GOLF BALL 


By Mary Guilds 


ELL, Eleanor, 
you don't 
mean to say 
you are going 

to play golf to-day! Do you realize 
that it’s the very last of October and 
cold as Greenland? I believe you will 
keep it up all winter.” 

Eleanor Waring laughed as she 
joined her friend in front of the cheery 
fire in the Ladies’ Room and held her 
hands to the blaze. “This is my last 
game for the season, Mollie,” she said, 
“but a great deal depends on it. Iam 
going to play with Anna Van Norden, 
for the best score for eighteen holes. 
Have you seen her, by the way?” 

“No, not this morning. Why do you 
Say a great deal depends on your 
game?” inquired Mollie, tapping the 
toe of her neat little boot with her 
riding whip. 

“Because Stanley has promised me a 
golf ball if I beat her.” 

“A golf ball!” 

“Yes, a dance next week here at the 
Club, with the men in red coats you 
know, and with all sorts of jolly things 
for favors. Silver pencils and holders 
for score cards, scarf pins and hat pins 
in the form of little golf clubs, plaid 
hat bands, and an occasional rabbit's 
foot or four leafed clover for luck. It 
would be so pretty!” 

“But why is your husband so 
anxious for you to beat Miss Van Nor- 
den? Because she won the Ladies’ 
Cup?” 

“Well, you see it happened in this 
way. We were dining at the Rays’ one 
night last month, and Stanley sat with 
Anna. She has been ridiculously con- 
ceited about that cup, and she bored 


Stanley almost to death by posing for 
a thorough paced sport, as she said. 
He is avery keen sportsman himself 
you know, and he despises those peo- 
ple who talk so much and do s0 little. 
In an unlucky moment he said how 
sorry he was that I had to be away at 
the time the cup was played for, and 
of course she challenged me at once. 
Stanley made me accept, and has been 
coaching me eversince. She wascom- 
ing on from New York for another 
visit this week, so we arranged to 
match for to-day.” 

“I do hope you will win,” exclaimed 
Mollie eagerly. “That is, provided you 
ask me to thedance. Won't it be fun? 
What shall you wear?” 

“My dear, it probably won’t come off!” 

“It must! I'll back you against any 
New Yorker, especially that stiff-necked 
——”. Mollie paused abruptly, in dire 
confusion, for a slender, smartly clad 
figure had appeared in the doorway, 
and a soft voice called. 

“Good morning, Miss Drew! Dear 
Mrs. Waring, I hope I’ve not kept you 
waiting?” 

“Not at all. Shall we start now, 
Miss Van Norden? The caddies are 
ready outside,” and Eleanor slipped off 
her jacket in preparation for the fray. 

“By all means. You have the score 
cards? How thoughtful of you to see to 
everything. I am so sorry we have 
such a dull morning. Isn’t Stanley 
coming to see that we play fair?” 

“No, he said he thought we should 
do better by ourselves, but to tell you 
the truth, I think the real reason was 
that he had a chance to go for a day’s 
shooting, with a friend, and didn’t 
want to miss it.” 
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There wasa trace of annoyance in 
Eleanor’s voice, and Mollie, who was 
an observant small person, came to the 
conclusion that these two girls had 
been rivals before, in a game of deeper 
interest even than golf, She picked up 
the skirt of her habit, and followed 
them out to the piazza, where two very 
small boys, each with a large bag of 
clubs, were waiting patiently. 

It was a bleak, grey day, that seemed 
a foretaste of winter, for the warm, 
autumnal colour had faded from the 
landscape, and left it dingy and cheer- 
less. The wind whirled the last leaves 
from the trees, and scattered them in 
all directions. Eleanor shivered a 
little, and started briskly down the 
steps. “Goodby, Mollie,” she called 
over her shoulder. “I'll come to you 
for sympathy and a cup of tea this 
afternoon.” 

Anna Van Norden smiled in polite 
protest. “You will have to provide 


congratulations instead I fancy, Miss 
Drew” she said as she followed Eleanor. 


“Goodby. I’m so glad to have seen 
you again.” Which civil speech Mollie 
commented upon to herself in a single 
word, “Cat!” 

The mere fact of setting one’s heart 
on a thing, is apt to prove the largest 
obstacle in the way of attaining it, and 
so Eleanor found that her very deter- 
mination to do her best, only resulted 
in nervous and awkward playing. Her 
companion was cool and skilful, drove 
her balls with remarkable force, and 
relied on the accuracy of her stroke to 
take chances that nearly always result- 
ed in her favor. 

Eleanor felt as if she was making a 
vain struggle against certain defeat. 
Her painstaking effort seemed so un- 
availing against the other’s reckless 
brilliancy. Besides, she thought bit- 
terly, Anna Van Norden was prover- 
bially lucky. Everything was sure to 
go her way. 
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At the end of the first round, the 
score was largely in Anna’s favor, and 
as they compared cards, she explained 
with a sweetly deprecating manner, 
that she should never have gotten 
ahead but, for Mrs. Waring’s wretched 
ill luck at that bunker on the first hole. 

“That wouldn't have mattered,” said 
Eleanor shortly. “Your driving is far 
better than mine.” 

“Ah! but you do such good work 
with the irons. Ican never depend 
on a lofter at all. You seldom lose a 
stroke on the green either, but I have 
been playing on rougher ones, so I find 
my putting rather too vigorous.” 

Perhaps Anna did not mean to be 
patronizing, but Eleanor was in a 
mood to imagine that every word be- 
trayed that sentiment, and resented it 
keenly. She forced herself to main- 
tain a cheerful countenance however. 
and set to work again with the courage 
of despair. To her amazement she 
found she wis gaining steadily on her 
companion, for Anna hadn't a great 
deal of endurance, and grew more 
careless and impatient as soon as her 
strength began to be thoroughly taxed. 

Eleanor had gradually recovered con- 
fidence, and her playing improved as 
she became more absorbed in the game 
to the exclusion of self-consciousness. 

In spite of Anna’s vexed efforts she 
failed to keep her score within the 
limits of the first round, and by the 
time they reached the eighth hole, 
Eleanor realized that they were tied, 
and that there was actually a chance 
of her winning after all. 

The last drive was from the top of a 
steep ridge, and as Eleanor took her 
position, she called to the caddie to 
watch carefully, fora thick drizzling 
rain had set in that filled the rocky 
pasture below with a sort of mist. 
Her hands were chilled, and in her 
nervous excitement she struck too 
quickly, and swung over the ball. 
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Steadying herself with an exclamation 
of dismay (for a lost stroke meant a 
good deal at this juncture) she tried 
again. and this time the ball sped out 
and down, so that she could not see 
where it struck. When she reached 
the foot of the slope the caddie pointed 
to the ball, well out in the field, 
and Eleanor wondered a little at its 
position, for she fancied it had fallen 
more to the right. As she approached 
it, she glanced involuntarily to one 
side, and caught sight of another dull, 
white speck, just visible in a net work 
of dry grass, at the foot of a big 
boulder. That was her ball! She 
knew it at once, and realized that the 
caddie had really lost sight of hers, 
and happened, by an odd chance, such 
as sometimes occurs, to find another in 
such a position that he had mistaken 
it for the one she was playing with. 
Eleanor’s heart sank with disap- 
pointment. She would have to lose 


another stroke to get outof such a 
hole, and that meant the end of her 


chances. If the other ball had only 
been hers! It could not have been in 
a better lie. She paused irresolutely, 
and glanced back at Anna’s cry of 
“Fore!” to see her opponent's ball fly 
straight and true, a yard or so beyond 
where she stood. 

A vision of Stanley’s disappointed 
face, a thought of her cherished plan 
for a golf dance dashed through her 
mind. Then as Anna came toward 
her, with a little gleam of triumph in 
her beautiful dark eyes, Eleanor moved 
quickly to the farthest ball, and with a 
firm neatly calculated stroke of the 
cleek, sent it well onto the green. 

Anna lost two strokes in approach- 
ing, and risked a long put, which cost 
her another, so that Eleanor holed out 
in four, thereby winning on a narrow 
margin of two. She laughed a little 
hysterically at the absurdity of it, and 
thrust the ball which she had appro- 
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priated hastily into her pocket, for she 
had noticed that it was a Silvertine, 
whereas her own were Hanley’s. 

Anna was profuse in her congratula- 
tions, but met with little response, and 
both were glad when they reached the 
Club House, to find that Eleanor’s trap 
and the Rays’ victoria were waiting 
to take them home. Mrs Ray and one 
or two others who had dropped in. at 
the Club, were eager to know the re- 
sult of the match, and Eleanor felt 
acutely conscious that all her colour 
was not due to exercise, as she replied 
to their eager questions and exclama- 
tions. 

She grew more wretched every mom- 
ent, at the miserable thought that she 
had been guilty of deliberate cheating, 
and as she drove rapidly home she de- 
termined that, as soon as she had 
changed her wet clothes, she would go 
straight to Anna Van Norden and ex- 
plain that the match was not right- 
fully won. 

Unfortunately, she was so utterly 
weary in mind and body, that her cour- 
age failed before the thought of humil- 
iating herself so far. If it had been 
any one but Anna, she fancied it would 
not have seemed so absolutely impossi- 
ble. 

The next fortnight wasa perfect 
nightmare to Eleanor. Her husband’s 
interest and satisfaction, Mollie’s de- 
lighted enthusiasm, and all the busy 
preparations for the dance, failed to 
drown her self-contempt, or give her 
an instant’s pleasure. 

When the evening actually came and 
she found herself in the midst of her 
friends, posing under false pretences, 
accepting what did not really belong 
to her, and listening witha smiling 
face to her husband’s affectionate chaff 
about her grand achievement, she felt 
as if she could not hold up her head 
another moment. She danced, talked, 
laughed and did her best to forget, 
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avoiding the subject of golf, with 
what seemed a most becoming 
modesty, though everything about 
her, from the decorations to the cotil- 
lion favors, served to remind her of it. 

At supper time Stanley found a place 
for her at a cozy little table, where 
Mollie Drew and Anna Van Norden 
were already seated with a couple of 
men. A lively discussion was going 
on, and at the appearance of the host 
Anna turned to him at once for con- 
firmation of her opinion. 

“Here’s a chance for you to cham- 
pion my sex, Stanley!.Mr Allen says 
that women do not play fair.” ‘Well, 
I certainly don’t agree with him” re- 
plied Stanley, smiling at Anna's be- 
coming indignation, “though I do 
think” he added more seriously “that 
if women are really going in for sport, 
they should learn to love it for its own 
sake, not merely for its picturesque ad- 
vantages or the prestige of winning 
prizes. They mean honestly enough 
always, but they haven’t much respect 
for etiquette in that one connection, or 
judgement about fine points of honor.” 

“Thank you for a well meant. de- 
fence” laughed Anna “but I think you 
have ‘damned us with faint praise.’ ” 

The others joined in the laugh and 
Stanley exclaimed “That is too bad of 
you Anna, but if I can't vouch for all, 
I am ready to swear to the good. faith 
of one woman at least. She has had 
good training you see” and he turned 
to his wife witha gesture of mefry 
confidence. : 

Eleanor grew suddenly white. She 
couid not lift her eyes to meet her hus- 
band’s, or force a smile to her rigid 
lips. Hersilence might have passed 
unnoticed. for Anna was really the 
the centre of attention, just then, but 
the latter raised her glass with an odd 
smile, and said smoothly “We must 
drink Mrs. Waring’s health, as hostess, 
champion, and model sportswoman.” 


It was the last straw. Eleanor 
pushed back her chair and stood grasp- 
ing it with one hand, as if for support. 

“Don’t!” she gasped in a low, harsh 
voice “I can’t bear it. That match 
was not mine! I played on the wrong 
ball, at the last hole. I knewit all the 
time, but I cheated and lied afterward. 
It was so easy, you see, and so hard to 
lose —then. I—I beg your pardon.” 
Her eyes met Anna’s with a desperate 
glance, her head thrown back a little, 
as she spoke, but at the last word she 
sank into her seat again, and covered 
her face with her hands. 

Stanley leaned forward and grasped 
her arm, his face flushing hotly. 
Mollie’s eyes dilated with surprise and 
distress, and each of the two men be- 
side her put his hand to his moustache 
withthe self-same gesture of embar- 
rassed discomfiture. It was Anna who 
saved-the situation. 

“Why,. Mrs. Waring,” she cried, a 
ripple of laughter breaking her sweet 
voice “you and Stanley are bound to 
get the best of me,between you. I shall 
have to admit that women do not play 
fair after all, but you are an exception 
to. the general rule at any rate, for I 
certainly never knew one before who 
would confess her shortcomings.” 

Both speech and manner were 
charming, and if there was a sneer un- 
detlying the words, most of her hearers 
were too relieved to notice it. Stanley 
recovered his composure instantly, and 
taking his cue from Anna, said as light- 
ly as he could “Let’s have the whole 
story, Nell, and then we will absolve 
you by public consent. Meanwhile we 
will toast Miss Van Norden as the 
winner of the match,” and he bowed 
courteously to Anna over his glass. 

Eleanor pulled herself together with 
an effort, and described the whole 
episode at the last hole, as well as 
she could, though every word was 
fresh torture. The others commented 
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and sympathized, Anna declaring that 
she would have done the same in her 
place, and that they were pretty 
evenly matched after all. 

When supper was over, Eleanor found 
herself for a moment alone with her 
husband, in the little alcove where they 
had been sitting. The music had be- 
gun again in the other room, and 
through the doorway she could see 
Anna’s lovely face and_ graceful 
shoulders, against a background of 
tall palms. A wave of bitterness and 
humiliation filled Eleanor’s mind. 
What a pity, she thought, that Stan- 
ley’s money had not come to him 
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sooner. Then Anna would not have 
jilted him. She might be worldly and 
conceited, but at least she would never 
have disgraced him. 

Would he never speak? 

“Oh! Stanley,” she sobbed finally, 
“How you must despise me!” He was 
looking down at her with an odd ex- 
pression, half smiling, half serious. 
Presently he took her chin in his hand 
and lifted her face to his. 

“Nonsense! “he said tenderly “Why, 
bless your honest little heart. Well 
dear, there isn’t a woman in that 
room brave enough to have done 
what you did to-night!” 


A GOOD-NIGHT SONG 


Mother croons a good-night song, 
Close your eyes my dearie; 

Fairies round a wee one throng, 
Close your eyes my dearie. 

Close your eyes while mother sings, 

Hear the dip of fairy wings, 

Night a peaceful slumber brings, 
Close your eyes my dearie. 


CHORUS 


Close your eyes 
Little dear; 
In the skies 
Stars appear. 
Through the light 
Shadows creep; 
Dear, good night! 
Go to sleep. 


Bylo land in slumber lies, 
Close your eyes my dearie; 
Angels watch you from the skies 
Close your eyes my dearie. 
Slumber while the night wind sighs, 
Slumber ere the twilight flies, 
Dream of love and lullabies, 
Close your eyes my dearie. 








CHORUS 
Close your eyes. 


— Joe Cone 


THE 


DIPLOMA HARVEST 


By Kate Gannett Wells 


ROM the “Sweet Girl Graduate” of 
F this June back to the fourth cen- 

tury runs the long line of profes- 
sional women, heralded by Hypatia, 
Greek teacher and philosopher and 
maiden of wondrous beauty, and elo- 
quence. She was the guiding personal 
force of the Neo-Platonic group of 
philosophers and became the head of 
a school, or its principal, as we now 
term that office, teaching in public, a 
most extraordinary proceeding. Who 
does not recall Charles Kingley’s pro- 
traiture of her as dragged from her 
chariot, hurried to the church, she 
stood on the steps from which she had 
taught, the mob tearing her clothing, 
murdering and burning her? All be- 
cause she was in advance of her time, 


a more perilous position for woman 
than for man in any period of the 
world. 


A successor to Hypatia was St. Cath- 
erine, who lectured on Christian phil- 
osophy and in whose wake followed 
other learned saints, but it is through 
women as teachers in schools or uni- 
versities, not as disciples, writers or 
students, that the evolution of the 
graduated woman is to be sought. 
Fortunate was it though that in the 
middle of the barbarous ages, one of 
the “first obligations imposed on Chris- 
tian virgins was to learn letters.” If 
they showed aptitude for literature 
they were excused from manual labor 
and wrote, translated, copied and de- 
ciphered; Anglo-Saxon nuns_ even 
illuminating manuscripts. One holy 
woman inaugurated the study of Greek 
at St. Gall, England, and Hilda was so 
very learned that bishops took advice 
of her, while William the Conqueror's 


daughter was an abbess at Caen, 
France, and St. Herrada’s writings 
contained all the known science of the 
day. 

Still it is true that women seldom 
taught in public, still less graduated, 
until through the University of 
Bologna they acquired greater free- 
dom. Even then in the fourteenth 
century Novella D’Andrea paid the 
penalty for her beauty by lecturing 
behind a curtain, lest her pupils for- 
got the teacher in the woman. Not so 
charming but more instructive in 1732 
was Laura Maria Caterina Bassi, who 
won the victory for her philosophical 
thesis in Latin over men professors, 
whereupon she received the degree of 
doctor and was appointed to a chair of 
philosophy with privilege to lecture. 
Poems were written in her praise and 
a medal struck in her honor. Profes- 
sor of mathematics as she was she had 
not the national spirit of a Chicago 
man, who wished to endow a chair of 
American geometry. 

Madame Manzolina even taught 
anatomy, while to-day portrait-busts of 
these women predecessors of the 
modern variety grace the halls of this 
ancient university. 

All through the middle ages women 
kept the position of wife and chate- 
laine, though Freytag’s novels por-, 
tray them also as ardent patriots. Not 
till the “Goethe Gemeinde” of women 
did the Duchesses Amalie and Luise, 
Sophie Laroche, Charlotte von Stein 
and others faintly resemble even the 
present professional type, for no mat- 
ter how much they knew they were 
always sentimentally falling in love. 

Yet their emotions were preferable 
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to the affectations of French women, 
who made the Hotel de Rambouillet the 
circle of fashionable, literary reunions. 
Madame de Sevigne. Madame La- 
fayette, and Mademoiselle Scudery 
stand out in bright simplicity from the 
egregious conceit of these Rambouillet 
“Precieuses,” which induced Moliere 
to satirize them in his comedy “Les 
Precieuses Ridicules.” Their conver- 
saziones recall the philosophic flights 
of a Massachusetts coterie, where 
Bronson Alcott spoke of this life as the 
“Thingness of the here.” Then added 
quickly a friend, “Immortality is the 
thingumabob of the hereafter.” 

These “Precieuses” gradually ‘disap- 
peared under criticism,and the forerun- 
ners of the pedagogic period appeared 
in Madame de Genlis, “governor” of 
the three sons of the Duke of Anjou, 
and other educators of royalty, as they 
in turn lost their prestige before the 


MADAME DE SEVIGNE 


grace and persuasion of the women 
who made the French Salon more 
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famous than any other social force has 
ever been. 


MADAME DE LAFAYETTE 


In England, women as a professional 
body have always been slowly emerg- 
ing, shining as single stars with wide 
intervals of time between them, until 
now, at Oxford and Cambridge, a col- 
lege graduate is no more a curiosity 
than she is in this country. 

Here, as in Europe, one woman began 
as teacher long before she was a col- 
lege graduate, a triumph to the force 
of intuition; though Normal schools 
have become needful since pedagogy 
advanced into a science. Teachers, 
men as well as women, used to be 
slightingly termed “persons who keep 
schools,” and the town “paid for a 
horse tocarry the school-dame up and 
bring her down again.” School dames 
were indispensable because they were 
cheap. 

It needed Mary Lyon's loving heart 
to first provide collegiate training for 
women at Mount Holyoke. From her 
to Matthew Vassar’s wish to do some- 
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thing for girls, to Wellesley, Smith 
and Radcliffe Colleges, to Normal 
schools and co-educational universities 
over the country, has proceeded the 
national endowments for the making 
of graduation an epoch in womanhood. 
Oh, if it need not be an epoch, how 
beautiful would be the naturalness of 
all advancement in learning! 

Always, in the history of learning, 
have degrees been given since Pericles 
and Aspasia discoursed together, but it 
is only in these latter days that gradu- 
ates have become as common as buzzing 
bees. So little while ago as 1783, all 
President Stiles of Yale College could 
do for Lucinda Foot, at the age of 
twelve, was to give her a certificate, 
written on parchment, that she was 
qualified “except for sex,” to become 
a member of the Freshman class. 
Now sex is fatuously ignored, and boys 
and girls are expected to go through 
the same curriculum, at the same age, 
and graduate en masse. 

The vast difference between the 
classic, mediaeval and eighteenth cen- 
tury degrees, and those of to-day, lies 
not so much in the fact that women 
now receive them, as in the publicity 
that attaches to them for both men and 
women; the commonness and frequency 
with which they are given, and the 
ease with which some kind of a degree 
can be obtained by almost every one for 
some thing. “You can't fool all: the 
people, all the time,” said Lincoln; 
“You can graduate all the people, all 
the time,’’says the modern perambulat- 
ing, degree-giving president or princi- 
pal. What was once a rare distinction, 
at least a tribute to mature effort, is 
now awarded to children, who are edu- 
cated by the public, in the public 
schools, for the public. There is not a 
little child who has graduated from 
the primary school who does not under- 
stand his potential importance. Has 
not the Mayor in his address told the 
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children that they all could be Mayors 
and Mayoresses, Presidents and Presi- 
dentesses! 

Now, every boy or girl begins to 
graduate from the cradle upwards. 
Even Sunday school classes graduate. 
In Massachusetts alone, the grand total 
of children at school is 529,611, exclu- 
sive of academies, normal schools and 
colleges. Multiply these indefinitely 
for the whole country, divide them by 
graduations and the remainder of 
simplicity of character that is left is 
slight. Very pretty is the kindergarten 
infantile travesty of the college grad- 
uation, but between these two ex- 
tremes lie the successive primary, 
grammar, high school, normal, and 
college graduations. Said one middle 
aged lady, recognized for scholarly 
attainments in London as well as in 
New York, when goaded to desperate 
self-defence, because her assailant 
challenged her with never having been 
graduated anywhere, in anything.— 
“Oh, I have had only the education of 
a lady.” 

Of course college graduates have 
now learned that ladyhood is the atmos- .- 
phere in which all education should be 
weighed; but twenty years ago curri- 
culums were more important than char- 
acteristics. Like baptisms, weddings 
and funerals, graduations mark periods 
of fulfilment but lack sacramental 
grace. It is not, however, until the 
grammar school graduation that they 
acquire monumental importance and 
the question , presses,—‘‘What shall I 
wear?” 

Eagerly it is discussed between the 
pupil and her mother, both sitting 
down to consider it after returning 
from a fruitless shopping expedition 
for bargains; the poorer the parent, 
the bitterer the dilemma; which is 
gradually settled in favor of a new 
white muslin that requires midnight 
stitches, or of last year’s old muslin, 
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laundered by the aching hands of a 
mother, who is not willing that her 
girl should look dowdier than others. 
Now and then a dark or thick dress is 
visible among the fluffy, white skirts, 
and the observer invests the wearer 


coming forward, bowing to audience, 
schoolor college dignitaries and class- 
mates, the callow graduate reads the 
original essay or repeats it memoriter, 
retiring amid applause. She has 
learned how to meet an audience, and 


HYPATIA 


with the ideal qualities of a daughter, 
while she is probably regretting her 
enforced peculiarity. 

Of course since graduations are hat- 
less, one item of expense is saved, but 
fresh flowers there must be. Rising, 


henceforth, more or less gracefully and 
expeditiously, the demands of a plat- 


form speaker. To manage an audience 
is a much more exhilarating feat than 
to manage a household. Since these 
graduations are the training school for 
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the modern club woman and re- 
former, there is little profit in rebelling 
against evolution. 

If, however, graduations are inherent 
in modern progress, the lover of cul- 
ture has a right to demand more sim- 
plicity and repose in them. There is 
now an unsettling, feverish competi- 
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Why not reserve that distinction for 
college graduates, and why should 


even agirl’s girth of hip or her com- 
plexion be described? We need a new 
version of “Sartor Resartus” to guide 
the girl graduates away from the al- 
lurements of clothes. It is for this rea- 
son that some women’s colleges have 


“EAGERLY IT IS DISCUSSED BETWEEN THE TWO” 
Drawn by Albert F. Schmitt 


tive excitement about them, extending 
from sandwiches or icecream in refresh- 
ments to the texture and make of gar- 
ments; toasingle rose or a huge floral 
offering, to a long or short notice 
in the paper. 

Why should the names of grammar 
school graduates be published as news? 


adopted the regulation cap and gown, 
which again intensifies the fact of 
graduation, that might at least be 
made less conspicuous than the coming 
out of a society girl. When a tramp 
was asked his name he replied “What 
d'y want, me jail name, er d’ one I uses 
in sassiety?” Soare our girls labelling 
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themselves with their college and their 
family name. 

Still, there is another side to all this 
graduation ceremony that is truer than 
a captious view of it. To hundreds 
and thousands of boys and girls, June 
is the fruition month of their hopes 
and strivings for years. She sets the 
seal of her fresh young beauty upon 
the past, and certifies to them a future 
endowed with capacity to become 
somebody of worth, in working out the 
salvation of the world. Those cheap 
muslin dresses, that silk attire, that 
crude essay, that glowing salutatory, 
that hackneyed  valedictory, the 
parchments tied with ribbon, all tell 
of household economies practiced that 
one’s children may have an education, 
that sons and daughters have won in 
the academic race. 

“Isn’t she perfectly splendid?” ex- 
claimed a little girl, pulling her father’s 
coat-tail as her graduated sister cur- 
tesied to the audience. “I hain't 
grudged what it cost,” returned the 
farmer, “she’s the best of the crop.” 

We, practical Americans, might not 
realize the value of an education un- 
less these annual days were recogni- 
tions of its utility, when each graduate 
is an incarnate example of “Veni, Vidi, 
Vici.” As beyond the college degree 
are those of A. M.; B. A.; P..H. D-; 
etc., the gettine of any one degree 
should not stand by itself as a finality; 
wherein consists the harm of the early 
school graduations. It is not much to 
be any kind of a graduate, when so 
much more is beyond, and yet the 
thousands of addresses hurled at grad- 
uates suggests a finality or stimulates 
unhealthy ambition for fame until the 


‘behaved small nephew. 
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thing achievcd is lost sight of in adula- 
tion of the person. Not all our little 
graduates have the conscience of one 
of them, who proud of her diploma 
carried home her books, putting her 
arithmetic on top, and then thinking 
that that particular book fed her pride, 
placed it at the bottom of the pile and 
her New Testament on top for 
humility. 

Again, graduation leads a child 
to place too much reliance on forms 
and methods instead ef on common 
sense and grit. “Can you draw an in- 
ference?” inquired an uncle of his well 
“Yes, if you 
will give me a model to show me how,” 
answered the boy. His reply indicates 
too often the attitude of the graduate: 
“See, I have done this on certain lines;” 
instead of its being, “See, I can accom- 
plish this which I have never tried to 
do, because I have learned to infer from 
one process to another.” That is what 
graduation will mean ip time to come; 
recognition of the power to do the-as- 
yet-undone. 

So, meanwhile, we will rejoice in 
June graduates as they marshal them- 
selves into a mighty host, boys and 
girls, men and women in frank emula- 
tion, until college-class days become 
tinged with sentiment, and at last the 
college graduate,man or woman, enters 
into the competitive arena of self-sup- 
port, leaving childhood’s home behind 
him and making unto himself a new 
House Beautiful, from which in turn 
will come fresh graduates, who will 
know more of science, art and 
economics than he ever dreamed of,and 
graduations will continue as long as 
there is knowledge and the sun shines. 
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UNCLE SAM’S PRINTING 


By Thomas Edwin Doty 


HE prominent men of 
the great American 
Republic, 


from the 

m inception of the move- 

ment for freedom, 

have recognized the 

power of the press. 

Of course, in the early days, the press 

was a crude affair; but, while its capa- 

city was limited, ‘t was really more 

potent than it is in these days of sixty- 

page daily newspapers and million cir- 
culations. 

Uncle Sam's printing dates from the 
early days of the Revolution and is 
very interesting. 

The First Congress of the United 
Colonies met in Philadelphia on Mon- 
day, September 5, 1774, and on the 22d 
day of that month it is recorded: 

“Upon motion, 

“Resolved unanimously: That the 
Congress request the merchants and 
others in the several colonies, not to 
send to Great-Britain, any orders for 
goods, and to direct the execution of 
all orders sent, to be delayed or sus- 


pended, until the sense of the Congress 
on the means to be taken for the pres- 
ervation of the liberties of America is 
made public. 

“Ordered, That this resolution be 
made public by hand-bills, and by pub- 
lishing it in the newspapers.” 

This was the first instance ofa gov- 
ernment using newspapers for publi- 
city. Later, in 1777, it was resolved 
by Congress “That the Committee of 
Intelligence be authorized to take the 
most speedy and effective measures 
for getting a printing press erected in 
Yorktown, for the purpose of convey- 
ing to the public the intelligence that 
Congress may from time to time re- 
ceive,” and “a waggon with four 
horses and a driver,” were ordered 
also “to be furnished for the pur- 
pose of transporting a printing press 
and necessary apparatus.” 

The most popular and widely-known 
works of Uncle Sam’s “print shop” is 
the Congressional Record. It is the 
encyclopedia of politics and the Ko- 
ran of politicians. The story of its 
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origin is a long, continuous one, of 
which merely the substance can be 
given. 

The legislative as well as the execu- 
tive sessions of the Senate were held 
with closed doors until the second ses- 
sion of the Third Congress, and the 
record of the proceedings of that body 
during these years is consequently of a 
very meager character. The proceed- 
ings of the House of Representatives 
during this time—from 1789 to 1794— 
were fully reported by enterprising 
newspaper men. ; 

The debates were very inaccurately 
reported, or printed, which occasioned 
many complaints by Congressmen. A 
resolution was introduced in Septem- 
ber, 1789, stating that the reports of 
speeches were mutilated, garbled, and 
in many cases untrue, and that the re- 
porters should be excluded from the 
floor of the House. After a lengthy 
discussion the resolution was with- 
drawn, but the reporters took offense 
atit and retired from the floor of the 
House, and located themselves in the 
gallery. The proceedings continued 
to appear as usual, but with many om- 
missions, so much so as to attract the 
attention of the House, and in January, 
1790, the reporters were 
invited back to their old 
seats at the Speaker’s desk. 

Many propositions were 
made to Congress, while 
it held its sessions in New 
York and Philadelphia, to 
take down and publish the 
debates, but Congress re- 
fused to have anything to 
do with the matter, or to 
involve the Government in 
any expense in the matter. 

When Congress convened in Wash- 
ington for the first time (November 17, 
1800), the proceedings were published 
in the National Intelligencer, which 
was established October 31, 1800. The 
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debates were fully reported and printed 
in this newspaper throughout the ses- 
sion. The stenographer was succes- 
sively removed by order of the Speaker, 
from the Speaker’s desk, the floor of 
the House, and the gallery, the Speaker 
holding that matters before the House 
should not be published until after the 
House had acted upon them. But in 
spite of this, the proceedings appeared 
in the National Intelligencer as usual. 

The debates and proceedings contin- 
ued to appear as each session was held 
in Washington, through the enterprise 
of the newspapers.of the capital city, 
and especially of the National Intelli- 
gencer, up to 1824, before any other 
attempt was made to have the Govern- 
ment take charge of the matter. 

In that year the Annals of Congress 
was commenced under the authority of 
Congress, and embraced the proceed- 
ings and debates of both Houses, from 
1789 to 1824, and comprise 42 octavo 
volumes. Under the title of “Register 
of the Debates of Congress,” Gales and 
Seaton printed 27 additional volumes, 
bringing the debates down, in book 
form, to 1837. Subsequently, the de- 
bates were published in the Congress- 
ional Globe—large quarto—and com- 
prise 108 volumes, em- 
bracing the debates from 
1837 to 1873. 

Near the close of the 
first session of the Forty- 
second Congress (March 3, 
1873), a resolution - was 
passed which provided 
that “until a contract for 
publishing the debates of 
Congress is made such 
debates shall be published 
by Congressional Printers, 


under direction of the Joint Committee 


on Printing.” Under that authority 

the publication now known as the Con- 

gressional Record was first issued. 
The Senate was called in extra ses- 
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sion by the President, and convened 
March 3, 1873, and during that session, 
and on the sth day of that month, the 
first number of the Record was printed. 

Subséquently, the Congressional 
Printer fitted up a complete office for 
the exclusive use of the Record, and 
the form and style of the publication, 
now so well known to all politicians, 
was determined upon. 

The Record is considerably fattened 
by “leave to print” speeches that are 
never delivered in the Halls of Con- 
gress, which are as lavishly punctuated 
with (applause) as are the ones actu- 
ally delivered. ‘One of the most noted 
instances of the use of “leave to print” 
was the publication in the Record, dur- 
ing the Fifty-second Congress, of 
Henry George’s book and others, who 
had printed several chapters each day 
as a part of their speeches. 

The Record, to one who cares at all 
for politics, is a very interesting pub- 
lication, and by means of it the eyes of 
the nation, so to speak, are kept upon 
the nation’s lawmakers. 

Mr. Louis C. Ferrell, who has charge 
of the document division of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, has in prepar- 
ation and will soon publish a compre- 
hensive index of the debates of Con- 
gress, from the beginning down to and 
including the year 1899. The value of 
such an index, to public men and 
others interested in the history of the 
American na- 
tion, is beyond 
estimate. 

In all the de- 
partments of 
the Govern- 
ment at Wash- 
ington and 
elsewhere, are 
numerous 
clerks prepar- 
ing reports and 
documents to 
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be printed at the Government Print- 
ing Office. Consuls and consular 
agents in foreign countries, commis- 
sioners sent by the Government to 
investigate various subjects of in- 
terest to the people, all send in 
their grist of information to Uncle 
Sam's printing mill, to be ground out 
for the benefit of the public. When 
Congress is in session there is that 
celebrated morning daily paper, the 
Congressional Record, to print. All 
bilis introduced in the Senate and 
House are printed first, when they are 
introduced and referred to committee; 
again, when they are referred back 
from the committee with or without 
amendments; another time when they 
are passed by one house; still again 
when they are referred to committees, 
and upon passage in the other house, 
and, finally, if they be fortunate enough 
to pass, they are printed upon parch- 
ment and sent 
to the White 
House to re- 
ceive the signa- 
ture of the Chief 

Executive. 
Then there is 
a mass of print- 
ing for the 
benefit of Con- 
gress—hearings 
W. H. COLLINS of testimony 
Chief Clerk taken by com- 
mittees upon matters pertinent to 
legislation under consideration at the 
time, The President sends frequent 
messages to Congress, accompany- 
ing many of them with voluminous 
testimony; as, for instance, the treaty 
with Spain, a book of 677 pages: 
the findings of the board to inves- 
tigate the “Maine” disaster, a book 
of over 300 pages. The Depart- 
ments are called upon by Congress to 
furnish all reports, for the benefit of 
Congress, and all this mass of matter 
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is set up in type and printed in the 
great United States printery. 

The different departments and bu- 
reaus of the Government issue annual 
reports. 

The Department of Agriculture 
issues a Year Book, and numerous 
smaller volumes and bulletins, of in- 
terest to farmers, cattle men and _ hor- 
ticulturists, and every once in a while 
issued a new edition of Uncle Jere 
Rusk’s famous Horse Book. 

The Department of State sends out 
Consular re- 
ports in addi- 
tion to its an- 
nual report. 

The Navy De- 
partment issues 
many  publica- 
tions, and the 
War = Depart- 
ment contrib- 
utes its quota, 
the most im- 
portant publi- 
cation of this department being the 
report of the Chief of Engineers — all 
about rivers and harbors, etc. 

Millions of volumes and thousands 
of different publications are printed at 
this office for distribution to the people 
of the American nation. 

How is it done? 

It is difficult to answer this question 
without using technical terms, but we 
will try to present the matter in a com- 
prehensible way. 

All this manuscript,—“copy” the 
printer calls it—is sent in by Congress, 
the Executive, and the several De- 
partments and Bureaus, to the Public 
Printer. 

The Chief Clerk takes charge of it, 
enters it upon the record, and makes a 
“jacket” to accompany it on its jour- 
ney through the office. On the “jacket” 
is inscribed the size of page, and num- 
ber of copies to be printed. After it 
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has been duly 
“jacketed” it 
goes to the fore- 
man of print- 
ing, who sends 
the manuscript 
to the ‘copy edi- 
tors,” where it is 
carefuly read, 
style indicated 
and size of type 
chosen. It is 
then sent to as- 
sistant foremen in charge of the sev- 
eral divisions of the composing room, 
who give it out to the compositors to 
setin type. Several hundred compos- 
itors may be working upon one publi- 
cation at one time, each one having a 
part or “take” of the “copy.” Each 
part assigned to the compositor is num- 
bered, and every compositor also is 
designated by number. Brass trays, 
or “galleys” are numbered consecu- 
tively, and when the compositor has fin- 
ished setting his “take” of manuscript 
he places the type upon the “galley” in 
in its proper order, and places a cast 
line, upon which is engraved his num- 
ber, over the type he has set. When 
the type is set the “galleys are proved” 
—that is, a printed proof is taken from 
them and these printed slips are sent 
to the proof-room for corrections to be 
marked upon them. 

You have often heard of the proof 
reader and how the compositor re- 
gards him as his natural enemy? 
He earns the everlasting unfriendli- 
ness of the “intelligent compositor,” 
by marking various changes to be made 
in punctuation and capitalization; 
shows the compositor where he has put 
letters in the wrong place or upside 
down, which the poor type setter is re- 
quested to correct. The compositor 
takes the proof, replaces the wrong 
letters on the “galley” with the right 
ones, arranges his commas to suit the 
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PORTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD COMPOSING ROOM 


proof] reader, and then a revise, or 
another proof, is taken. 

When all the mistakes have been 
corrected, the type is taken in charge 
by the “makers-up,” who measure the 
type off into pages, place the page 
number and page heading (in type) on 
them, and pass them to the “impos- 
ers.” 

The “imposers” lay out the pages in 
their proper position, upon stone or 
iron tables. Sixteen pages of the size 
of the magazine, which is octavo, or 
eight pages of quarto size, about twice 
as large, constitute a “form” of type. 
If you wish to have some idea of the 
position of sixteen pages laid out in 
the proper position for printing, takea 
blank sheet of paper and fold it three 
times. This will give you eight leaves, 
or sixteen pages. Then numbering, 
number the several pages of the folded 
sheet, with pencil, commencing with 
16 and ending with one, and then un- 
fold. You will have before you, when 


you unfold it, the relative position of 
the pages in aform of type. The re- 
quisite blank space is placed between 
the imposed pages of type, to give the 
proper margin, and a steel frame or 
“chase” is placed around the “form” 
of pages. Metal wedges,—‘“quoins,” 
the printer calls them—are driven be- 
tween the frame and steel bars placed 
against the sides and ends of the pages, 
which serve to lock up the “form,” so 
it may be taken off the stone table and 
sent down to be placed upon the bed 
of the printing press, ready to receive 
the ink and transfer it by impression 
to the sheet of paper. 

The employees of the Government 
Printing Office enjoy access to a large 
and well selected library, in the build- 
ing, from which they can take books, 
subject to ordinary library regulations. 
Hundreds of volumes of choice fiction, 
and historical, practical, and technical 
works comprise the library, and the 
many men and women employed in 
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the building appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of securing free reading of the 
best characters. Miss Marie G. West 
has charge of the library, and this fea- 
ture of the printing office is adminis- 
tered fully as well as any library in 
the county. 

In the composing rooms type ts set 
in many different languages. The 
monthly Bulletin of the Bureau of the 
American Republics is printed in four 
different languages—English, French, 
Spanish, and Portuguese, and the type 
is all set in the composing rooms of the 
Government Printing Office. Diction- 
aries of the different tongues of the 
Indian tribes of North America have 
been issued by the Bureau of Ethnol- 
ogy, the type for the same, profusely 
decented and containing many special 
characters, being set up by the “‘intelli- 
gent compositors” of this office. Other 
difficult and intricate examples of com- 
position might be men- 
tioned, as the Nautical 
Almanac, the Surgeon- 

General’s Catalogue,etc. 

We next visit the 
proof room, which is 
one of the most impor- 
tant departments of the 
Government Printing 
Office. Through the 
hands of the editors and 
readers passes every 
scrap of copy that is 
eventually issued in 
book form by this mam- 
oth printery. The copy 
is carefully examined, 
edited, “style” indicated 
and then it is sent to 
the various composing 
rooms, from whence it 
returns accompanied by the _ proof- 
sheets of the printer’s work, which are 
read and sent to the printers for cor- 
rection. With these men is reposed 
authority as to the technicalities of 


“style” on all Government work. 
Many of the readers are accomplished 
linguists. Several of them read proof 
in from seven to ten languages, while 
others are experts in the unexcelled 
rule-and-figure work so often seen and 
admired in Uncle Sam's publications. 

Going down stairs to the first floor 
we are ushered into the press room, 
and are greeted with a rush, roar, and 
clattering of machinery that is bewil- 
dering. Long lines of magnificent 
presses, driven by directly-connected’ 
electric motors, many of them con- 
structed especially for Government 
work, are delivering printed sheets of 
32 or 16 pages at an amazing speed. 
Here we find presses from all the 
large printing-press manufectories, all 
selected with great care to meet vari- 
ous requirements. About one million 


impressions are made in this room daily, 
using more than twenty tons of paper. 


A VIEW OF THE PRESS ROOM 


From the press room we go up to 
the folding room. Here are hundreds 
of deft-fingered and good looking girls 
folding by hand or machinery the mil- 
lions of sheets of thousands of separate 
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publications, and gathering the folded 
sheets into books, ready for the binder. 
This is a very interesting department 
of the printing office to the visitor, 
and he wonders how so many different 
parts of different books can be assem- 
bled property without an error. But 
the detail of method wh‘ch governs this 
work would fill a book. 

The bindery is the next department. 
Here, as in every other division of the 
office, we find evidence of careful at- 
tention to work, and modern processes 
and machinery obtain. Ruling ma- 
chines of the latest pattern, with 
motors attached direct, rapidly turn 
out most beautiful work; powerful 
stamping presses, cutting and trim- 
ming machines, book presses, improved 
book-sewing machines, all the most 
recent achievements of American in- 
ventive genius, make this department 
a veritable bookbinder’s paradise. 


The bindery turns out daily from 
5,000 to 10,000 bound books, besides an 


enormous amount of blank work, job 
repairing, and special binding. 

The various features of the office 
would not be fully stated without 
reference to the job division, which 
is doubtless the finest and best 
equipped job printing office in the 
country. Modern cases and type cabi- 
nets prevail, and the presses and 
paper cutters are all run by directly- 
connected electric motors—no belts, 
or shafts. 

The electrotyping and stereotyping 
foundry adjoins the job office. The 
latest electrical machinery for quick 
deposit of copper or nickel on wax im- 
pressions from type or engravings, 
together with the newest forms of fin- 
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ishing machinery, all contribute to the 
completeness of facilities. 

The “specification” division is 
located in the Union Building, near 
the Patent Office. This is one of the 
largest divisions of the Printing Office, 
and here are printed the numerous and 
voluminous snecifications of patents. 

The different Departments, State, 
War, Navy, Interior, Treasury and 
Agriculture, all have branch printing 
offices for printing their stationery, 
blanks, etc., and these branches are 
under the control and supervision of 
the Public Printer, and are, in fact, 
but different parts of the Government 
Printing Office. Another important 
department of the Printing Office is 
the document division, where are 
stored and from whence are issued the 
publications of the Government. 

The administration of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office is in the hands of 
Hon. Frank W. Palmer, who was ap- 
pointed Public Printer by President 
McKinley in 1897. Mr. Palmer has 
charge of the largest printing office in 
the world, employing between 3,000 
and 3,500 people, and his able adminis- 
tration of it merits and receives the 


‘praise and admiration of public men 


and printers throughout this nation. 

As an example of the capacity of the 
office it might be stated here that un- 
der the supervision of Mr. Brian, the 
message of the President conveying to 
Congress the findings of the commis- 
sion to investigate the “Maine” disas- 
ter, a book of 307 pages, was set up in 
type, many illustrations and diagrams 
engraved, and printed in one night, 
and bound and delivered to Congress 
the next morning. 








CATHEDRAL OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, SANTO DOMINGO CITY 


A LANDMARK OF COLUMBUS 


SCENES FROM THE OLDEST EXISTING SETTLEMENT BY WHITE MEN IN THE WEST INDIES 


By Francis L. Wills 


HE soft, sensuous, trop- 
ical moonlight shim- 
mered over the water, 
and silvered the earth, 
while ever and anon 
fleecy clouds flitted 
across the moon. The 

trade winds were lulled, and the gen- 
tle, undulating motion of the water 
scarce rippled against the sides of the 
great steamer, as we lay at anchor on 
the beautiful Carribean Sea, off the 
Island of San Domingo, within a mile 
of Santo Domingo City. From the 
shores the land breeze wafted heavy, 
stupefying odors of tropical plants and 
blossoms, mingled with occasional 
clanging of cathedral and convent 
bells, as we waited for daylight with 
the coming of custom house officers and 
the pilot, to take us to land. 


The early history of San Domingo is 
identified with that of Haiti, so much 
so that it is even now spoken of as 
Haiti, while in reality they are two 
distinct republics. This island, next 
in size to Cuba, lying between Puerto 
Rico, our new possession, and Cuba, 
the liberated colony of Spain, is at- 
tracting some attention just now on 
account of its location, its well-man- 
aged government, and the remarkable 
progress of its people under General 
Ullises Heureaux, who has been their 
president since 1882. 

All night long the red and white 
rays from the modern lighthouse casts 
its piercing light on the picturesque 
entrance to the harbor of this quaint 
old city of the tropics, and every little 
while can be heard the night watch- 
cry of the sentries, as they pace the 
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ancient city walls where once Christo- 
pher Columbus and his followers cried 
“g o'clock; all is well.” 

At sunrise, when the water, unbroken 
by a single ripple, reflects the rosy 
glow of the sky, a magnificent pano- 
rama meets our vision. Before us lies 
the oldest existing settlement by 
white men in America; standing boldly 
forth upon a solid limestone forma- 
tion, at the mouth of the Ozama River, 
rests this old West Indian City, steeped 
in bloody history. “This ancient capi- 
tal of the republic was founded in 1496 
by Bartholomew Columbus, a brother 
of our great discoverer, and has about 
28,000 inhabitants.” 

At six o'clock a large white boat 
manned by twelve Dominicans, dressed 
in the red and blue uniform of their 
navy, flying their country’s flag, ap- 
proaches us bringing the pilot and 
boarding officers. As soon as they 
come on board, we steam up the muddy 
looking river, passing on our right a 


large sugar-cane mill close to the wa- 
ter’s edge, while on our left are the an- 
cient fortifications where Christopher 
Columbus was, at one time, imprisoned 


by Bobadilla. We make fast to the 
dock, where a group of idle gazers had 
gathered to watch our arrival. After 
our passports were pronounced satis- 
factory, we were allowed, one by one, 
to follow our trunks ashore. There we 
were conducted toa large iron cage- 
like warehouse in front of the custom 
house, where we had the pleasure of 
sitting on our trunks for an hour, be- 
fore the officers were ready to inspect 
our baggage, for we were in a country 
where the word haste is unknown,— a 
typical country of manana. Here we 
were objects of curiosity to the native 
children playing about, as from time 
to time they peered at us through the 
iron gratings. 

Owing to the constant attempts to 
overthrow the government. the custom 
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house officers have to keep a strict 
watch for any revolutionary contra- 
band,so our baggage was subjected toa 
avery minute scrutiny. Our trunks 
were completely emptied,and every ar- 
ticle inspected and shaken, while all 
our letters and papershad to pass a 
rigid examination, although I doubt if 
any of them were read, as the officers 
spoke only Spanish. 

Directly beck of the custom house 
building runs the massive city wall, 
built of solid masonry over twenty feet 
high, and thick enough to allow three 
people to walk abreast on the top. 
Over each gateway and on top of this 
wall,at its four corners, are small stone 
sentry towers built in a circular form, 
five feet high, which will hold two peo- 
ple; these were once used as watch 
towers. This noble wall originally 
completely encircled the city, but now 
it is broken in many places. Outside 
the custom house, carriages which re- 
semble our barouches were waiting. 
We engaged one and drove to the larg- 
est hotel, the Saint Francis. This 
queer looking hotel is managed by a 
Frenchman who was exiled from 
France during the French Commune. 
He is a typical character from Dick- 
ens; no one remembers ever having 
seen him wearing a coat. 

During Columbus's time this hotel 
was the Convent of Saint Francis, and 
was then occupied by the nuns. It has 
hardly been altered since, and enter- 
ing it as we did, from the fiery noon- 
day sun of the tropics, it seemed 
prison-like and uncanny. 

The hotel isa two-story structure 
of solid masonry, with a flat, tiled roof, 
massive mahogany shutters, with a 
railing outside answering for windows. 
These shutters are fastened by heavy 
iron bars, twice the size of those used 
in our modern jails, while the stair- 
ways are of stone, also the floors, even 
in the sleeping rooms, and the walls 
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are of stone two feet thick, and the 
ceilings are over twenty feet high. 
The lower floor is ysed like those of 
many of these old Spanish houses, as 
an entrance-way to the apartments 
above, as a drive-way to the court yard 
at the back, and as rooms for the ser- 
vants. The main saloon is a large 


room at the front of the building, just 
over the gateway or entrance door, 
furnished like all the rest of the house, 
with ancient mahogany furniture, of 
Queen Isabella’s time, nearly worn out 
with age and battered from usage. 
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tery, overgrown with gray moss and 
half hidden with India creeper. An, 
underground passage connects this old 
convent with the ruined monastery,and 
in former times it was used as a pas- 
sage way by the monks and nuns, but 
is now fallen into decay. 

While we breakfasted at the hotel— 
the noonday meal is always called 
breakfast, (only fruit, coffee and rolls 
are eaten before noon),—more travel- 
ers, native Spaniards, arrived, and, 
as all traveling through the island is 
done on horseback, their horses were 
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The entrance stairway leads into what 
answers for office, corridor and dining 
room, just off the main saloon, and is 
the one beauty of this dreary old build- 
ing, for here isa delightful profusion 
of light, color, and snowy linen. It 
is a mammoth stone terrace, iron 
roofed, with a gallery running around 
it, from which a majority of the sleep- 
ing rooms open. This terrace over- 
looks the square courtyard and unkempt 
tropical garden, while beyond, seen 
through trailing vines, rich in fragrant 
blossoms, rises a ruin of an old monas- 


driven through the entrance below, 
into the courtyard beyond, where don- 
keys, laden with corn stalks, brought 
them their feed. They were fed here, 
then taken to stalls under the main 
building, once used as cells. 

The market of this ancient city of 
the new world is a curiosity. I arose 
early to visit it, as all business is over 
and its doors closed for the ‘day at 
eleven o'clock. It is a one-story 
wooden building, standing at the end 
of the main street near the city gates, 
and is built around an open square. 
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The floor is of stone, and the building 
_ is divided into stalls twelve feet 
square, opening upon a stone sidewalk 
which runs the length of the building 
on its four sides. In each of these 
stalls is anative Dominican behind a 
bench, selling all kinds of. fresh and 
salted meat, game, live fowls, and 
southern fish, while the sidewalks are 
drifted deep with picturesque native 
women and their wares, consisting of 
vegetables, fruits, herbs, spices and 
groceries, all tobe purchased by the 
pound. These venders call after you 
as you pass “Senora comprara vd.” In 
the unroofed square, or centre of the 
building, are more fantastic ‘looking 
venders, selling small dry goods, 
threads, needles and the like, as well 
as auctioneering off the left-over meats 
and fish. 

Not far from the market, beyond the 
noble city gateway by the shore, stands 
the old tree to which Christopher Col- 
umbus, it is said, tied his boat. Itisa 


large, almost totally decayed ceiba 
tree, encircled by a barbed wire fence, 
and covered with moss. 


‘rhe city’s narrow old streets have 
hardly been paved or changed since 
Columbus walked them, except by add- 
ing electric lights, and a mule-car rail- 
road, whose little cars resemble a cigar 
box on a large scale, seat eight people, 
four on a side, and are drawn by for- 
lorn looking little burros. 

Spanish houses are built of stone, 
stuccoed and plastered on the outside, 
and painted in vivid reds, blues and 
yellows. Heavy sliding shutters take 
the place of glass windows. There are 
no chimneys, for the cooking is done 
over an iron pot in which they burn 
charcoal, and all baking is done in the 
stone ovens of the baker's shops. 

I visited the strange-looking little 
Spanish shops, searching for curios, but 
could find nothing that was character- 
istic of Santo Domingo, as most of the 
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goods come from France and Ger- 
many. Some small Spanish fans, with 
little mirrors, were unique, also the 
native playing cards, and, as tortoises 
are found along the shore here in great 
numbers, all of the shops have many 
beautiful things made from their shells. 
The Dominican woman's shoes are 
quite curious. They havea very high 
instep, with a narrow, pointed, turned- 
up toe, and high heel. There is noth- 
ing but the vamp to hold this shoe on 
the foot, so in walking one is obliged 
to scuff along,and these shoes go bump, 
bump, onthe stone floors and side- 
walks. 

Near the old city wall, not far from 
the post office, stands the stone sun- 
dial built by Columbus. Another fea- 
ture of interest is the Cathedral of San 
Salvador, also built by Christopher 
Columbus: This grand old building 
looks as if it might continue to defy 
the consuming power of time, and isa 
monument of grandeur or of ruin, I 
hardly know which, for although its 
outer walls remain unaltered, within, 
it has been rebuilt and modernized, 
thereby spoiling all its gorgeous antiq- 
uity and charm. As the rest of the 
party were wandering about the cathe- 
dral, looking at the fine paintings of 
old saints, I saw near one of the altars 
an open door flooded with sunshine, 
through which could be seen a glim- 
mer of a luxuriant old garden; so with 
keen interest I walked into it. 

The warm air was full of perfume 
and silent with heat; the ground 
seemed gorgeous with many colored 
blossoms springing up all about me, 
while the sunlight fell in golden 
patches penetrating through the leaves 
and branches overhead, where hung 
oranges, pomegranates, naw-paws, and 
bananas “like Japanese lanterns,” 
some one has said, “against a green 
sky of foliage.” Through this bewild- 
ering confusion of verdure some rods 
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distant, I could see 
what appeared to 
be a stone cross, 
and close beside it a 
stone well over- 
grown with jessa- 
mine vines. Choos- 
ing a rose-bordered 
path I attempted to 
reach it, when sud- 
denly bells began to 
clang; (all the con- 
vent and cathedral 
bells here are 
pounded upon with iron hammers, mak- 
ing a confusion of sound startling toone 
hearing it for the first time,) and a 
friar or monk walked rapidly to- 
wards me, seeming 
to have sprung from 
out of the earth,and 
in Spanish told me 
that I was trespass- 
ing on monasterial 
ground. 

Among the many 
ruins here, there is 
one of. a fine old 
castle once occu- 
pied by Diego Col- 
umbus; within 
another, where the 
President stables some _ splendid 
specimens of American horses, there 
are still some faint outlines of 
magnificent paintings, fully life size, on 
its walls. As the 
Dominican people 
care nothing for the 
antiquity of their 
charming old city, 
these ruins are be- 
ing rapidly de- 
stroyed for modern 
improvements, 

Just outside the 
city, through the 
southern gateway 
towards the interior 
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of the island, is an 
old Catholic bury- 
ing ground nearly 
a mile square, with 
an iron fence ten 
feet high around it. 
Passing by the 
guards, you enter it 
through the large 
iron gate, where 
narrow paths bor- 
dered by tropical 
flowers of every 
variety lead all 
through the grounds, there are mounds 
after mounds fenced off by low iron 
railings a foot and a half high. These 


_mounds are decorated with wreaths of 


fancy beads, cruci- 
fixes, and colored 
lanterns in which 
candles are kept 
burning. Every few 
feet you come to 
miniature stone 
shrines with burn- 
ing candles on 
them. There are 
many handsome 
pieces of biblical 
statuary, and un- 
canny looking stone 


‘tombs, mildewed with moss and over- 


grown with vines. Overshadowing all 
are the habre-hace trees, covered by 
trailing gray mcss, making a beautiful, 
mournful picture. 
The chief attrac- 
tion in the city is 
the Columbus 
Cathedral, a noble 
stone structure on 
the south-east side 
of the charming 
little Plaza, and 
although built in 
the time of Colum- 
bus and in the 
architecture of 
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those days, it is in a perfect state 
of preservation. At the handsome 
western entrance is a small shrine, 
where candles are kept burning 
constantly, and over this entrance 
are paintings of the twelve apostles. 
Passing into the cathedral through 
this entrance, you face the grand altar, 
and the magnificence of it is almost 
impossible to describe. On both sides 
of this old building are arches, devoted 
to smaller altars dedicated to the vari- 
ous saints, wherein are beautiful and 
valuable paintings of saints, life 
size, done by many of the old 
masters. Just over the organ is 
a superb painting of the Ma- 
donna, presented to the cathe- 
dral by Queen Isabella. 

Some historians claim that the 
bones of Columbus were placed 
in a _ cathedral 
at Havana, yet 
the Dominicans 
assert that,when 
the Spaniards 
were driven from 
this island, they 
took a casket 
supposed to con- 
tain the remains 
of the great dis- 
coverer. But it 
has since been 
stated, on good 
authority, that 
one of the Dominican monks removed 
the remains of Columbus, substi- 
tuting those of his son; so that the 
belief now is, that the bones of Chris- 
topher Columbus lie at the eastern 
side of this grand old altar, in a 
vaulted chamber guarded by the 
priests, and no one is allowed to enter 
this vault without a special permit 
from the President, which we were 
fortunate enough to secure. All that 
now remains of these are three bones 
encased in glass, resting on a velvet 
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cushion. This case is entwined with 
red, white and blue ribbons, represent- 
ing the Dominican colors, and is sealed 


. With the national seal. 


After viewing these relics, we came 
out through the northern entrance 
facing the plaza, and the handsome 
granite statute of Christopher Colum- 
bus, which stands in its center. Here 
the military band gives concerts every 
pleasant Tuesday and Thursday even- 
ing. During these concerts this Plaza 
is thronged with the elite of the city, 
and here can be 
met the military 
and government 
officials, also the 
diplomatic rep- 
resentatives of 
foreign nations, 
usually accom- 
panied by their 
families. Glanc- 
ing at the Span- 
ish scene, every 
shrub, bush and 
tree was lighted 

in little spots by a pale green- 
tinted glow like a tiny electric 
light, caused by the tropical 
cucuyos or fire-flies. These in- 
sects are an inch and a half to 
two inches long, with hard shelly 
backs and wings like our flying 
beetles. Just over their eyes 
they carry two brilliant lights, 
which burn electric sparks, and can 
be shut off by the cucuyos when 
they see danger approaching, the same 
as a dark lantern. These beautiful 
beetles are the most wonderful curi- 
osity of the tropics. Under the head 
of the cucuyo is a small hook, through 
which can be passed a thread or wire, 
and it is a common sight to see ladies 
wearing them in their hair, or among 
their laces, as they cast a most becom- 
ing light over the face. 
The theatre is situated in the heart 
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of the city, near the post office, and 
opposite the French Bank. It is a 
stone building, plastered on the out- 
side and brilliantly painted. Its in- 
terior consists of a large hall with a 
gallery running the length of it on 
two sides, while the stage is at the ex- 
treme end. The gallery is divided 
into little stalls or so-called boxes, 
each box seating four- people. The 
ladies always sit in the boxes and wear 
full evening dress. 

There is an old bull ring near the 
outskirts of the city, but it is seldom 
used now, and since the charm of bull 
fighting has begun to wane, cock fight- 
ing, as well as gambling to excess, has 
taken its place. At the leading club 
one evening, during a friendly game, 
two members lost money to the 
amount of seventeen thousand dollars 
respectively. As gambling debts are 
considered debts of honor, a Domini- 
can would commit suicide if he found 
he were unable to meet his losses at 
play. Sunday is the great day for 
cock fighting, and the chief of police 
is always in the ring, superintending 
the sport. Thousands of dollars 
change hands here every Sunday, and 
two of the Cabinet Ministers always 
handle the money at these cock 
fights. 

The American Consul, who was then 
a native of Charleston, South Carolina, 
and a Harvard graduate, kindly invited 
us to visit the ancient fort and prison. 
The front of this fort is a strong wall, 
embattled and loop-holed for defence, 
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while on the ocean side runs the old 


city wall. Passing through the mas- 
sive gateway, you come to a large 
‘green courtyard where the soldiers 
drill. Around this, on two sides, runs 
a low one-story stone building, con- 
taining the officers’ mess rooms, gun 
room, and: various work shops of the 
prison. On the river front stands the 
old prison where Columbus and his 
brother were imprisoned; even the old 
dungeon is stillin perfect preservation, 
and is used to confine political prisoners 
at the present time. 

The principal drive, as well as the 
prettiest one, winds along the shore 
close to the water’s edge, past wide 
spreading magnolia trees filling the 
air with their sweet fragrance, and 
hedges of rare cactus, to the Alham- 
bra, where almost every bright after- 
noon, between the hours of four and 
seven, you may see Spanish senoras 
and senoritas taking -their beer, or 
driving along the road. It is delight- 
ful to sit on these spacious verandas 
in the cool of the day, listening to the 
lap of the waves on the coral shcre, 
and watch the restless changing 
crowd. 

The gentlemen of our party, who re- 
presented some wealthy syndicates, 
were visiting the city on business, and 
as all extensive business undertakings 
are carried on directly with the Presi- 
dent, General Heureaux, they were in 
constant communication with him, and 
found him to be a remarkable diplomat 
and thorough business man. 
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PENALTY OF FEMININE WEALTH 


By Henrietta Richards 


TTHERE are few women who would 
T prefer a comfortable competence 

to great wealth. The reason for 
this mistake in judgment can easily 
be traced to a prevailing ignorance of 
the trials and tribulations surrounding 
a life of affluence. A rich woman is in 
many respects to be pitied; not entirely 
because she runs an especially poor 
chance of getting into the Kingdom of 
Heaven, even as the camel does in 
entering the eye of a needle, but prin- 
cipally because she is by right of her 
inherited or acquired wealth the centre 
of multifarious, perplexing affairs, and 
the object of considerable persecution. 
The very rich woman seldom knows a 
restful, irresponsible hour, unless it 
comes in sleep. - 

In America there are three distinct 
varieties of rich women; the one that 
spends money socially; the one that 
spends philanthropically and the one 
that does not spend at all. 

All three kinds of 
women have similar 
nuisances with which 
todeal. Each one re- 
ceives daily through | 
the mails even more ( 
unreasonable letters | 
than does the popular | 
actor or author, but,in 
the case of a rich 
woman, these epistol- 
ary nuisances lean 
more towards beg- 
gary than towards 
sentiment. The mail 
is responsible for 
many unnecessarily 
weary hours of life. 

It is to the one individual entrance 
privacy that can never be barred. For 
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instance, a millionaire’s wife, widely 
known in American and European 
social life, begins her day by being 
called at nine o'clock in the morning 
when her maid takes to her bedside 
her breakfast and her morning’s mail 
consisting generally of anywhere from 
a dozen to fifty letters and invitations. 
Out of that number there is likely to 
be one or two dozen of a begging 
nature, making absurd and frequently 
impertinent demands upon a total 
stranger. An unknown young woman 
from some distant country town or city 
will write 

‘“‘My dear Mrs.— 

I have heard of your great inter- 
est in art. Iam poor and want an edu- 
cation more than anything else. My 
father can not afford to educate me. 
Dear Mrs.——I should be so much 
obliged if you would lend me a few 
thousand dollars.” 

Or one will calmly, without a blush, 

make the following 
proposition ° 

“Dear Mrs.—— 

I have heard that 
you love to. help 
young people who are 

» , struggling. to help 

’) themselves. I want 

to be something. 

’ Won't you help me? I 

will not ask for more 

than $50,000, and 

would appreciate the 
favor.” 

This latter epistle 
seems increditable to 
any sane mind, but 
such contents can be vouched for by the 
wives of several well-known million- 
aires. A young man will ask to be sent 
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to college; another will request enough 
money to take his wife, who is in failing 
health, off ona trip; another informs the 
recipient that she has no right to the 
money she spends; it being the ill-got 
gains of her husband, a man well 
known in business circles as a robber 
of the widow and orphan; however, the 
writer would willingly share the 
responsibility of her expenditure by 
assisting her to get rid of a thousand 
or two which he needs very badly, and 
thus balance her husband’s moral: ac- 
counts. Many make simpler demands, 
asking for ten, fifty or a hundred 
dollars. 

It would be impossible to make 
record of all the unlimited calls upon 
the rich woman whose own personal 
charities and previous human interests 
are apparently not taken into consider- 
ation at all by the writers of such 
letters. And so Milady lies until ten 
o'clock sipping her coffee and running 
through her mail. 
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Frequently her heart is touched by 
some pitiful appeal and great demands 
are made upon her judgement in set- 
tling the most expedient course to 
pursue in dealing with the matter. 
From ten until eleven or twelve o’clock 
she works as industriously as a type- 
writer but more fatiguingly because 
of the large responsibility involved. 
All letters of a blackmailing or insult- 
ing character have been sifted out 
previously by her amanuensis, but even 
so there remain several of a disagree- 
able nature each day to be got through 
with and disposed of discreetly. 

Sometime between eleven and one 
Milady rises, dresses and goes out to 
sit on some committee meeting or at- 
tend to one of the various large affairs 
in which she isinterested. After lunch 
she works again with her amanuensis 
for an hour before beginning the social 
work of the day, which during the 
season lasts from the middle of the 
afternoon until midnight, and long 
into the smaller hours. 

To those who have never worked 
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socially in the gayest sense the nervous 
strain and fatigue of such a life is in- 
comprehensible. In the first place 
there are few people who are easily and 
naturally agreeable from three o’clock 
until midnight every day. This being 
the case, the amount of self control 
necessary to the successful society 
woman as a means to well-mannered 
ends is immecsurable. 

In this brief summary of stch a life, 
we can do no more than hint at what 
seems, to a lover of simpie ways, an 
onerous existerce. The rich philan- 
thropist rcc2ives even more letters, but 
instead of going to teas, at homes, 
lunches, etc., by way of industrious di- 
version, she frequents clubs and _ phil- 
anthropic committees, church work 
and fairs, educational matters and a 
Society of Ideas—perhaps. Her life is 


another variation on the theme—that 
isall. A fewsimple hours spent alone, 
freely, naturally, would be to either 


one what a window, suddenly opened, 
is to a close room. 

Such a woman is invariably sur- 
rounded by parasites, draining her 
purse and vitality. After some years 
of this existence she is fortunate if she 
can count reliable friends on one 
hand. 

The trail of doubt and suspicion is 
over all the world, she knows, left by 
frequent embittering lessons in human 
nature. 

What compensation is 
this? 

Not much beyond notoriety (which 
sometimes she does not crave), luxury, 
a sense of worldly importance, and an 
opportunity to do great good or harm, 
according to the direction in which her 
reason and impulses lead her. Unless 
she is possessed of a superior strength 
and height of purpose, like Miss Helen 
Gould, raising her above her surround- 
ings and temptations, she is working 
hard in unprofitable ways, wasting 
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profligately an energy which might, 
wisely directed, move mountains. 

Comparatively speaking, there are 
few of these women, and in proportion 
to their scarcity, their responsibilities 
increase. Like the King, the Queen,and 
the Preacher, infinitely more is ex- 
pected of them than an ordinary mor- 
tal can perform. Unfortunately, con- 
sidering this general demand, neither 
riches nor station alone makes extraor- 
inary mortals. -The mother of a com- 
fortable home, living in simpler ways, 
with only an occasional sigh for the 
things that are not, is a Queen, where 
the millionaire’s wife is a mere sub- 
ject to responsibilities and public de- 
mands much like other celebrities. 
Last and most to be pitied is the rich 
woman who loves her money too well 
to spend it, 

Money is desirable for what it buys, 
or it is altogether undesirable; a doubt- 
ful benefit to mankind. The female 
miser is even a more pitiful spectacle 
than the male miser, because one of 
the redeeming feminine attributes is a 
certain order of admirable generosity 
in material things. The role of Lady 
Bountiful is so purely feminine and at- 
tractive, that miserly qualities rob a 
woman of a chief charm of her sex. 

All told, riches are to a woman what 
beauty is to a girl—something to be 
wisely valued, discreetly distributed 
and easily lost. 

Even at the risk of hearing “sour 
grapes” shouted in response, we must 
affirm that, after close observation of 
the millionaire’s lot, the conclusion is 
easily reached that great riches are 
not especially to be envied, if viewed 
only from the standpoint of the lazy 
man. 

Great wealth makes life too hard 
work in the living. The fox is hap- 
pier sniffing at the sour grapes, luscious 
to see there, hanging high beyond his 
reach, than he would bein eating them. 











AT A MOORING FAIR 


My heart is fast, at a mooring fair, 

In a land-locked harbor calm, 

Where the cable-chains are a woman’s hair, 
The anchor fluke her arm. 

But ever my wayward thought will stray 

On the drift of the seaward breeze, 

And my soul slips away down the shining bay 
To the rush of the salted seas. 


Where the lean sea freighters shear the blue, 
The sea-hens whirl and squeal, 

I feel the chug of the churning screw, 

The lift of the straining keel; 

I sniff the reek of the engine room, 

The piston’s pulse I know, 

And shovels clink and slice-bars chink 

In the fire-room down below. 


My heart is fast at a mooring fair; 

Oh soul, why not forget 

The whine of the sky-s’l-yarder’s shrouds 
When the leeward sheets are wet: 

Heed not the roar of the flapping cloths 
As she swings for the outward tack, 

For what do you know of winds that blow 
Who sail no more. Alack! 


My heart is fast at a mooring fair, 

But oh, the out-bound ships! 

Ay, tug and strain at the mooring chain, 
But never the cable slips. 


—Winthrop Packard. 
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‘By a Prominent Secessionist 


VII. 


HRISTMAS came with its old- 
.- time hospitalities and General 

Beauregard, ever the preaux 
chevalier, and indeed as gallant and 
successful in the lists of love as in siege 
and battle; with his brilliant staff and 
numerous subordinate officers, gave 


themselves up to the unalloyed enjoy- , 


ment of the favors lavished upon them 
by friends, who well knew that the 
supreme pleasures of that Christmas 
season were vouchsafed them under 
the shadow of the sword. For all men 
knew that our queenly city lay under 
the vendetta of the loyal North, as the 
hot-bed of secession, and as the first 
Southern city in which the flag of the 
republic had been lowered under the 
fire of Confederate artillery; and from 
all the four corners of heaven, message, 
rumor and warning bore to statesman, 
warrior and friend notice of imminent 
attack, and announcements of impend- 
ing and implacable retribution. 
Savannah was apparently equally 
threatened, but the purpose of the 
Federal leaders was supposed to be less 
vengeful toward the Georgian metro- 
polis. “The Yankees say” said a 
southern spy, just escaped from a Fed- 
eral outpost on one of the sea islands, 
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“that there is-too much northern prop- 
erty in Savannah, that would be 
injured if an attack were made upon 
that city; that Savannah is different 
from Charleston, as Charleston gave 
the first offence, and that before they 
get through with her, one stone shall 
not be left upon another.” 

Not less fiery and defiant was the 
temper of our leaders and people. 
Thus Beauregard almost invariably 
spoke of his opponents in the most 
contemptuous terms consistent with 
military self respect. Like the great 
Napoleon, he did not underrate the 
value of an appeal to popular preju- 
dices and sectional hatreds, and it is 
certain that his course in this respect 
secured for him a greater confidence 
than was vouchsafed to any other of 
the several leaders who commanded at 
Charleston. Thus, to Governor Bon- 
ham, he wrote at this period: “Every 
fighting man in South Carolina and 
Georgia should be ready to spring to 
arms to encounter the invader, and 
these Abolition mercenaries should 
meet with such a reception as should 
make them forever rue the day the 
attempt was made.” Also, “The com- 
manding general cannot but hope that, 
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under the circumstances, there will be 
no laggards; that all able-bodied deni- 
zens, as well as citizens, will come for- 
ward to join and swell the ranks of the 
brave and patriotic army already in the 
field. The sooner this is done by all 
classes having the least interest at 
stake, the sooner the blessings and oc- 
cupations of peace will come to our 
homes; the sooner our wanton enemy 
will be baffled in his avowed purposes 
of subjugation and spoliation, and 
forced to make peace.” 

Also, “Carolinians and Georgians! 
the hour is at hand to prove your devo- 
tion to your country’s cause. Let all 
able-bodied men, from the seaboard to 
the mountains, rush to arms. Be not 
exacting in the choice of weapons; 
pikes and scythes will do for extermin- 
ating your enemies; spades and shovels 
for protecting your friends.” 


Thus we awaited our fate. In feast- 


ing, banqueting and the dance, Charles- 
ton ended the old year and ushered in 


the new, but with it all there was no 
surcease of the prescience which fore- 
saw every danger, and the care which 
inculcated and rigidly enforced every 
military virtue and precaution. Men 
who had never known any control but 
their own will and desire, became 
models of discipline and implicit obedi- 
ence; women who had lived without 
dreaming of _ self-sacrifice, became 
tender, patient, resourceful and help- 
ful, under the spell of a great danger 
and a constant fear; and use became a 
second nature until men went to death 
as to a feast, and women awaited 
bereavement with Saxon fortitude if 
not with a Spartan pride. 

On the day following Christmas, 
rough old Ripley issued a general circu- 
lar which, in exact and careful detail, 
provided for almost every possible 
contingency of preparation and battle. 
Thus, commanding officers were to 
personally inspect every part and 
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implement of every cannon and mortar 
under their charge; to make up as far 
as possible by personal effort and in- 
genuity for the lack of material and 
regular appliances, and to provide 
against the usual delays and short- 
comings of red tape administration. 

Every officer and man was to be con- 
stantly on the alert; every battery in 
readiness for instant action; and any 
movement of the enemy indicating a 
probable attack, was to be at once 
signalled by acannon shot and the dip- 
ing of the colors. If at night, the gun 
was to be followed by a rocket. 

When attacked by the fleet, firing 
was to begin at the longest effective 
range, the leeward batteries being first 
used when practicable. Most of the 
guns were to be held in reserve; laid or 
pointed by the distance buoys and 
other guides, and elevated a little lower 
than point-blank range. At vessels 
moving rapidly, each gun was to be 
discharged just as its bows began to 
cross the line of sight. Wooden vessels 
were to be struck, if possible, near the 
waterline and abaft the smoke-stack; 
monitors, by a piunging fire upon the 
decks, on the tops of the turrets, and 
at their junction with the deck; the 
discharge upon each vessel to be as 
continuous and concentrated as possi- 
ble. 

THREE CIRCLES OF FIRE 

All the artillery of Fort Moultrie, 
Battery Beauregard, Battery Bee, and 
the eastern, northeastern and north- 
western faces of Fort Sumter were 
to concentrate on a point a little east- 
ward of the centre of a line drawn 
between Sumter and Moultrie,and form 
“the first circle of fire.” The mortars 
were to be fired by battery, with full- 
length fuses, and discharged when an 
advancing ship was about two ship's 
lengths from the point aimed at. The 
barbette guns of Fort Sumter were to 
pour a plunging fire of square-headed 
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bolts, and shells filled with molten iron, 
upon the grated tops of the monitor- 
turrets while passing under its walls. 

Should the fleet pass the first feu 
d’enfer, a “second circle of fire” was 
to be formed by the convergence of 
the artillery of Fort Johnson, Fort 
Ripley, Castle Pinckney, Battery Bee, 
and the north-western and western 
faces of Sumter on a point about mid- 
way between Fort Sumter and Fort 
Ripley. 

A “third circle of fire’ was to be 
formed by the guns of White Point 
Battery and Bat- 
tery Glover, with 
such guns of Forts 
Johnson, Ripley 
and Pinckney as 
could be brought 
to bear. The 
powerful iron-clad 
rams, Chicora and 
Palmetto State, 
each mounting a 
seven-inch rifle, 
carrying a 125 
pound projectile, 
were to lie in wait, 
under the western 
wall of Fort Sum- 
ter, and take part 
in the melee, 
which must ensue 
after the first cir- 
cle of fire was 
passed. 


MAJOR-GENERAL 


THE ROW-BOAT FLOTILLA 

Half a score of row-boats, fitted with 
a torpedo spar at both stem and stern, 
were to attack the monitors, when the 
day seemed most desperate, and Cap- 
tain Frances D. Lee, Dr. Langdon 
Cheves, and Charles G. DeLisle, had 
sown the way with mines and obstruc- 
tions to the full measure of their abili- 
ty, albeit hampered by unfavorable 
conditions and a sad lack of material. 

In February, Captain Francis D. 
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From a War-Time Photograph 


Lee—at that time attempting to build 
an additional iron-clad ram, which for 
want of material was never finished— 
evolved the idea of arming twenty-foot 
row-boats, with spar torpedoes at both 
bow and stern, each of which was to 
contain nearly thirty pounds of pow- 
der, to be exploded by lead plugs, con- 
taining glass tubes of sulphuric acid, 
and a mixture of chlorate of potash 
and white sugar, which, on being 
crushed by the impact of a blow, would 
ignite the charge. An experiment ‘‘in 
corpore vili” was made upon the hulk 
of one of several 

abortive gunboats, 

and as the hulk was 

sunken, and no 

harm accrued to 

the boat —it had 

no crew when 

tried ,— General 

.Beauregard was 

filled with solemn 


joy, and at once 
referred Lee's re- 


port to Commo- 
dore Duncan M. 
Ingraham, “ with 
the recommenda- 
tion that as many 
of the boats of the 
boarding flotilla 
(say at least one 
dozen), should be 
fitted up at once 
with Captain Lee’s 
spar torpedoes, not only to defend the 
harbor against ironclads, but to blow 
up the blockaders at night. 

For my sins, as I suppose, and also 
because I never had any fitness for, or 
experience in, aquatic labors or diver- 
sions, I was promptly assigned to this 
boarding flotilla, which appears to have 
been an uncommonly fiendish offspring 
of the fertile genius of General R. S. 
Ripley. The boats were about twent 
feet long, with canoe bow and ster 
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carrying from ten to twelve men each. 
We carried revolvers to shoot through 
the apertures of turret and steering 
tower, “blankets to stop them up, iron 
wedges and sledges to keep the turrets 
from revolving, bottles of burning fluid 
to throw into the towers,” leather bags 
of powder to throw into the smoke- 
stack, and twelve-foot scaling ladders 
to storm the turrets in case of need. 
The boats were, very properly, ‘to be 
provided with muffled oars, with water- 
tight barrels, sccured under the seats, 
to give buoyarcy, and a life-preserver 
for each man.” Our men were volun- 
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teers only, but the officers were as- 
signed and had to serve. 

These boats were duly fitted and 
supplied with the spar torpedoes, and 
we, who were chosen to be of the Spar- 
tan band, worked and perspired copi- 
ously in many days of exercise, and our 
earlier efforts were ludicrously ineffi- 
cient, and clumsily disastrous. In 
March, Lieut. Glassell, of the Chicora, 
with a crew of sailors, made an at- 
tempt on the blockading fleet outside, 
but got aground on Drunken Dick 
Shoal, and had to cut his spar away to 
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save boat and crew from destruction. 

On one occasion, we were all sum- 
moned to make a combined attack on 
the Federal fleet, and. all of us, who 
had any property to dispose of, made 
our wills, wrote our last address, etc., 
etc., and went to our boats, highly re- 
solved to do or die, inasmuch as it.was 
impossible to back out. We got our 
boats in place, and were fitting the tor- 
pedoes, when a telegram, from Rich- 
mond, I think, forbade the desperate 
experiment. 

Had this order not come, our little’ 
flotilla would have been towed down 
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the harbor by light steamers, burning 
anthracite coal, and accompanied by 
the Chicora and Palmetto State, would 
have attacked the blockading vessels, 
and, possibly, one or more ironclads— 
perhaps the New Ironsides herself. 
That the most desperate attempts 
would have been made I feel certain; 


‘put it was not written in the book of 


fate that this pet experiment of Beau- 
regard, Ripley or Lee should ever be 
“satisfactorily tried.” I felt perfectly 
reconciled to the dispensation, which 
forced us to gain our little laurels in 
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the ordinary paths of military experi- 
ence. 
A BOLD ENERPRISE 

On January 29, Major J. Welsnisan 
Brown, of the 2nd South Carolina Ar- 
tillery, was detailed with two rifled 
24 pound siege guns and 100 men to 
cut off one of the enemy’s gunboats 
at Legare’s plantation, on the Stono 
River. Col. Joseph H. Yates, of the 
ist South Carolina Artillery, also 
posted three siege 24 pound rifles at 
Grimball’s plantation, well up the 
river, both parties hiding the guns and 
men by day, building platforms, etc., 
in the night time, and keeping a sharp 
lookout for a stray Yankee gunboat. 
The Isaac S. Smith, Capt. Conover, 
a large propeller, carrying eight nine- 
inch guns in battery, and a 30 pound 
Parrott pivot, came up the river on the 
3oth at early dawn, and anchored 
within 500 yards of Grimball’s planta- 
tion. Everything was exceedingly 


quiet, and the watch was lulled into a 
false security. Our boys quickly ran 
their guns into the open, upon the pre- 


viously prepared platforms, and 
opened a most accurate and destruc- 
tive fire. Captain Conover called his 
men to quarters and got under way, 
fighting as he went, but before he 
could round the bend of the river, his 
engines were disabled, and he surren- 
dered with 95 men and officers, having 
lost eight killed and twenty wounded. 
The broadside guns of the Smith were 
transferred to the James Island de- 
fences, and the Smith was re-christened 


the Stono, and with a lighter battery 
was attached to Commodore Ingra- 


ham’'s fleet, and did good service dur- 
ing the siege. 


A NAVAL DASH 


On the same day which witnessed 
the capture of the Isaac S. Smith, Com- 
modore Duncan M, Ingraham, com- 
manding the ironclads Chicora and 
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Palmetto State, raised his flag on the 
Palmetto State, John Rutledge, Lieut. 
Commander, and accompanied by the 
Chicora, Captain, John R. Tucker, 
steamed down the harbor at 4.30 A. M., 
January 31. The venerable Com- 
mander, J. H. Hartstene, accompanied 
them, with fifty men, in three un 
armored boats, tor the purpose of aia- 
ing them in any emergency. The Chi- 
cora and Palmetto State were ironclad 
rams, each carrying a 7-inch rifle, 
throwing a 125-pound shell, a very for- 
midable gun at that period. 

The United States gunboat Merce- 
dita lay at anchorin the gray dawn, 
and the Palmetto State ran close upon 
her as the sun’s rays warmed the 
mists into arosy vapor. The watch 
on deck hailed, “What steamer is that? 
Drop your anchor or you will be into 
us.” This was answered by, “This is 
the Confederate steamer Palmetto 
State,” and the thunder of the great 
pivot rifle was almost simultaneous 
with the crashing blow delivered by 
the iron ram. Lieut. Abbott com- 
manding, surrendered the Mercedita 
with 158 officers and men. The Chi- 
cora attacked and crippled two vessels, 
and, after a long range fight with sev- 
eral, joined her consort, and having 
driven the enemy some seven miles 
from the entrance, returned by way of 
the Beach Channel to Charleston. 

Theit return was the occasion of a 
great ovation, for half the city had 
witnessed their preparations and de- 
parture the night before, and all 
Charleston applauded their triumphal 
return. 

General Beauregard called upon the 
English and Spanish Consuls to satisfy 
themselves that the blockade was in- 
effective, had been broken, and could 
only be legally re-established by a new 
notice to all neutral parties. The 
Spanish and French consuls went out 
ina steamer, and reported, on their 
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return, that no Federal vessels were in 
sight, and General Beauregard and 
Commodore Ingraham proclaimed 
the blockade broken and “raised 
by a superior force of the Confederate 
States, from and after the 31st day 
of January, 1863.” 

There followed upon this, much dip- 
lomatic correspondence, but the only 
practical result was the intensification 
of a demand that the government 
at Washington should capture Charles- 
ton. Rear Admiral Dupont, command- 
ing the South Atlantic Blockading 
Squadron, had already received several 
monitors of the larger class, and, while 
awaiting additional and more formid- 
able vessels, sent several monitors and 
gunboats against the river defenses be- 
low Savannah. On February 1, the 
monitor Montauk, Commander J. L. 
Worden, with several deep-draught 
gun boats, bombarded Fort McAllister, 
Genesis Point, Ga., killing Major Gallie 
and wounding seven of the garrison, 


but dismounting only one gun,’ and 
leaving the work practically intact. 
Another demonstration on the same 
work, February 28, resulted only in 
the destrnction of the Confederate 


steamer Nashville, which had been 
armed and re-christened the Rattle- 
snake. 

On April 4, 1863, seven monitors had 
entered the North Edisto, and twenty 
vessels the Stono. Cole's Island was 
occupied by a brigade, and on April 5 
forty four vessels, including the iron- 
clads, lay there in the Edisto. On the 
6th, Rear Admiral S. F. DuPont 
crossed the bar in the ironclad frigate 
New Ironsides, and on the 7th, moved 
forward to the attack with seven 
turreted monitors, the Weehawken, 
Catskill, Montauk, Nantucket, Passaic, 
Nahant and Patapsco, the lighter armed 
double turret ironclad, Keokuk, 
and his flagship, the New Ironsides. 
The Weehawken led, and the Ironsides 
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was fifth in the line of grim monsters 
which, stripped for battie, with small 
battle flags floating at bow and stern, 
and their reeking smoke-stacks tele- 
scoped to a few feet, came on with 
their decks awash, and showing but a 
fearfully insignificant target for our 
waiting gunners. 

For myself, I was posted at the guns 
on the right flank of Fort Moultrie, 
where grim old Col. Butler had long 
since pointed his guns and, after a few 
terse, soldierly words, had sent his 
men to quarters. Our part could not 
be played until the monitors were 
fairly in the gorge or narrow throat of 
the ship channel between Sumter and 
Moultrie, where mines lay in waiting 
by tangles of floating rope, iron- 
weighted booms, and sunken hulks; 
and ironclad rams with the gunboat 
and row-boat flotilla awaited that terri- 
ble moment when the storm centre of a 
cyclone of destruction should crush 
that menacing advance, or usher in 
the destruction of our gallant city. 

The day was bright and cloudless, 
the water almost without a ripple, and 
the sun declining towards the west, 
made the outer harbor “a sea, as it 
were of glass mingled with gold.” The 
weak batteries of Cumming’s Point 
held their fire, fearful of prematurely 
inviting the crushing broadside fire of 
that long grim leaden-hued line, which 
recalled the antedeluvian monsters of 
the ages, “when the earth was without 
form,” and plesiosauri and _ icthyo- 
sauri moved upon the face of the deep. 
Slowly the long line surged forward, 
the foremost pushing before it a cum-— 
brous raft, fitted with grapples and 
chains to ward offor entangle the 
numerous submarine mines, with 
which the Federals believed our waters 
were thickly sown. There was nothing 
of the old glory of naval battle, when 
the great sails showed white against the 
skyline, and the mast-heads were 
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aflame with bunting; none of the later 
rush of swift steamers and great steam 
frigates, gay with flags and ablaze fore 
and aft; it was the newer, sterner, 
more material and practical warfare of 
the end of the nineteenth century. im- 
pregnable, crushing, ponderous. The 
faces around me were stern and set, 
but white and ominous of mien. These 
were the terrors which Pemberton had 
thought of by day, and dreamed of by 
night, as crushing brick work like egg- 
shells, and massive walls of granite 
like puff- paste; 
scattering cannon 
and chassis like 
shards of glass, and 
grinding the garri- 
sons into nothing- 
ness; until he al- 
most longed to dis- 
mount his cannon, 
blow up Sumter and 
Moultrie, and leav- 
ing Charleston to 
the foe, retire be- 
yond the range of 
water-borne _artil- 
lery. 

At Sumter, the 
long roll reverber- 
ated and we saw 
the trim figures of 
the details of the 
First Regulars 
gathering around the barbette guns. 

“Thur reglar allygators,” muttered 
an old hunter who had long haunted 
the Floridaswamps; “They ‘uns call 
thet the devil catcher’ said a scout 
‘from the Santee, pointing to the mas- 
sive raft, pushed up the channel 
by the Weehawken; “We'll give them 
the d—1” cried gay Charlie J—, whose 
love of a fight had already brought 
back something of the old light to his 
dancing brown eyes, “See! there goes 
the first gun from Sumter. Rhett and 
Yates have got them in range!” 





COLONEL ALFRED RHETT, COMMANDING 
FORT SUMTER 


From a War-Time Photo. 
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“Tis only a howitzer” said another 
comrade, “Rhett is saluting his flags. 
Hear the gallant fellows cheer.” As he 
spoke, three banners rose from the 
light clouds of smoke, and broke out 
gaily from their lofty staffs: the stars 
and bars, the regimental flag of the 
First Regular Artillery, and the Pal- 
metto Flag. One by one, thirteen 
guns broke the stillness, the martial 
strains of Dixie, played by the regi- 
mental band, mingling with the deeper 
diapason of the howitzer, and the 
fierce southern bat- 
tle cry thrice re- 


peated. We, of 
Moultrie, Battery 
Beauregard and 


Battery Bee gave 
back the cheer, and 
then came silence, 
while the ocean 
monsters forged 
steadily on. 
Brigadier-General 
J. H. Trapier com- 
manded on Sulli- 
van's Island, and 
had made his head- 
quarters at Moul- 
trie. “The enemy 
are within range, 
General,” said Col- 
nel Butler. “You 
may open fire, sir, 
with your lower batteries” responded 
Trapier, and with a crash our nearer 
divisions opened in tremendous unison. 
Eagerly we watched for results, but the 
shot, though they rang on the resound- 
ing turrets and sides, were seen to fall 
back into the water, or ricochet from 
the mailed levels of their low decks. 
The Weehawken promptly returned 
the fire. Two lurid craters of flame 
broke from her turret; two deep and 
Savage reports like the rumbling of 
twin earthquakes shook the harbor, 
and seemed to pass under our feet, and 
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her missiles passed just above the ram- 
parts of Sumter, one huge shrapnel 
shell bursting just too late to injure the 
gunners. At the challenge, the east- 
ern, north-eastern and north-western 
faces of Sumter broke into flame, as 
thirty-five heavy guns “fired as with 
one priming,” darted out lurid 
flashes, and poured a terrible rain of 
heavy shot upon the monitors. The 
Weehawken had been joined by three 
others, which slightly increased their 
speed, broke out from the line of ad- 
vance, and came up abreast of their 
leader, opening fire in due turn at a 
distance of about 1400 yards, or nearly 
three-quarters of a mile. The Wee- 
hawken seemed hampered by her 
“devil catcher;” the swift current 
veered and hindered accuracy of 
aim, and upon her beat the fiercest 

‘storm of Ripley’s “First Circle of 
Fire.” At Beauregard on our right. 
Sitgreaves’ rifles and ten-inch colum- 
biads were pounding away. Simkins, 
at Bee, had long since unmuzzled 
his war-dogs, and their thunderous 
growling mingled with the infernal 
chorus. 

Meanwhile, we had begun to receive 
the return fire, but the distance was 
too great for accurate practice and the 
huge balls for the most part flew wide 
or passed above our defences to rico- 
chet and sink in the great lagoons to 
the northward. Once in very mid- 
battle, the great flagstaff flew into 
splinters, and with cries of rage, we 

‘ saw Moultrie’s standard come fluttering 
to the ground. Captain Wigg prompt- 
ly seized the regimental flag and 
sprang upon the nearest traverse; 
Captain Wardlaw and Lieutenants 
Mitchell, King and W. G. Calhoun 
raised battle and garrison flags and, 
regardless of danger, displayed them 
as did Sergeant Jasper in the old days 
when Moultrie repulsed the Britisher. 
A single dying comrade, Private J. S. 
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Lusby was carried tothe hospital, a 
permanent staff was refitted, and the 
contest went on. At half past three 
or four o'clock the Weehawken retired 
out of range, as did the Ironsides, 
which at one time had opened with her 
broadside upon us. The line had, to 
some extent, attempted to repeat the 
tactics of Port Royal, rounding east- 
ward when the fire became too heavy, 
and, after firing both guns, returning 
down the harbor to reload, return and 
fire. 

As if weary of this slow process, the 
Keokuk, as she came into action, about 
4 p. m., steamed up past the point 
hitherto reached, and kept on towards 
Sumter, until within 900 yards, and 
discharged her guns, whose huge mis- 
siles undoubtedly penetrated the wall 
of Sumter. Every fort and battery 
concentrated its fire upon Rhind and his 
doomed craft, but unsupported and 
alone in his gallant attempt, he fought 
her for a full half hour, in the 
very vortex of our fire. The great 
square-headed bolts of the Brooke rifles 
pierced his thin turrets; the shells of 
Sumter’s mortars fell around him like 
huge aerolites, while the missiles of 
scores of sharp-shooters cut the water 
into foam. Painfully she staggered up 
stream, turning slowly when almost 
within the treacherous tangle of the 
Tope obstructions; and with her pumps 
pouring out torrents of water, which in 
the glow of the declining sun, seemed 
rivers of blood, set her sharp prow 
eastward, and amid the incessant 
crashes of a fire delivered by battery 
vollies; the fiery flashes of the impact 
of the fatal bolts lighting her pierced 
and battered turrets; the gallant 
Keokuk passed out of that shadow and 
storm of death, and running the fire of 
the Wagner and Cummings Point bat- 
teries, reached her old anchorage, but 
was abandoned, and sank the next 
morning. 
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ALMOST A C4TASTROPHE 


At one time, during the height of the 
contest, the great flagship, New Iron- 
sides, had gradually moved, or drifted, 
over a point in the Main Ship Channel, 
about a mile below Sumter, and half a 
mile off Fort Wagner, where only a 
few days before, a huge submarine 
mine, made of a marine boiler eigh- 
teen feet long, and containing three 
thousand pounds of powder, had been 
placed, and connected by cable with 
the Cummings Point Battery. All of 
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ful ironclad, reflected little credit on 
the American commander. 

So the monitors drew off, and re- 
treating as slowly and deliberately as 
they had advanced, returned to the 
anchorage which they had left only 
three or four hours before. Small, in- 
deed, was the damage received, com- 
pared with what we had apprehended. 
Sumter was somewhat weakened and 
disfigured, but before the next day had 
been made as strong as ever, having 
burst one columbiad, had two guns 





THE MONITOR MONTAUK SHELLING FORT MC ALLISTER, DESTRUCTION OF THE 
RATTLESNAKE PRIVATEER 


us who knew the trnth, and were not 
otherwise engaged, watched her with 
bated breath. Nothing, surely, could 
save her now, for the mine and its con- 
nections had been most carefully 
planned and constructed. There was 
no catastrophe, however; the operator 
at Cummings’ Point set his switchcs 
again and again, but the great mine 
failed to explode, and DuPont and his 
great ironclad escaped without injury; 
and, indeed, the. part taken in this en- 
gagemcnt by this massive and power- 


temporarily disabled, and five men 
wounded. At Moultrie, as I have said, 
one man was mortally wounded by the 
fall of a flag staff. At Battery Wagner, 
an ammunition chest ignited from the 
flash of its own gun, killed four men, 
and wounded four more. 

We relieved the men at the guns, 
but redoubled our vigilance; surely 
they would return in the mirk mid- 
night, or in the mists of the morn- 
ing. This was the reconnoisance. We 
awaited the main attack. 
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Syxopsis OF CHAPTERS I TO VI INCLUSIVE 

John Marshall a typical overworked American profes- 
sional man marries a beautiful but mercenary and ambitious 
woman, who bears a daughter, Beatrice Manshall, whom 
she teaches to despise all really noble ambitions, and to de- 
sire great wealth, position and pleasure. The father dies sud- 
denly and alone,and Mrs. Marshall left with only a moderate 
ncome decides tosecure a desirable marriage for her daugh- 
ter Beatrice, and for that reason seeks the northern lake re- 
sorts the nextsummer. Here Beatrice meets and is fasci- 
nated by Harmon De Loste, a southern gentleman, and finally 
agrees to an elopement and marriage. Beatrice Marshall, 
daughter of Mrs. John Marshall, a worldly and sceming 
widow, is induced by Harmon De Loste to consent toa 
secret marriage, and after the ceremony is absent from home 
for some days. Mrs. Marshall announces the marriage as 
performed with her consent, and the young couple return to 
find a welcome and a home with her. De Loste suddenly 
receives a billet doux from a former love and deserts Bea- 
trice, and by mail informs her that the ceremony was illegal 
and that she is not his wife. Mrs. Mars'all determines that 
Everett Terrill shall become the husband of Beatrice. 


Chapter VII 


While Everett was convalescing 
from a short, but severe attack of 
brain fever, he had ample time to 
study his surroundings. His faith in 
the goodness of humanity was intensi- 
fied a hundred fold by the care that 
was bestowed upon him. He appre- 
ciated it doubly because he had en- 
tered the household a perfect stranger. 
Owing to his weakened condition, he 
was strictly forbidden by his physi- 
cian to read, to study, or to write. 
Had it not been for the efforts in his 
behalf, made by Mrs. Marshall and her 
daughter, the days would have 
dragged wearily. Their attentions 
never ceased, nor did their zeal fora 





moment flag. As he grew stronger, 
for the first time did he really study 
the bold beauty of Beatrice, and he 
grew to like her spontaneity and 
breeziness, the more perhaps because 
he was so feeble himself. But often, 


after she had sat by his bedside a half 
hour and entertained him with her 
gay chatter, he would feel dissatisfied. 
There was always something about her 


that he could not grasp, could not un- 
derstand. , 

When she had left his room, and he 
would sit musing idly about her, he al- 
ways felt that there were two forces at 
war within her. Her words were so 
gay, her laugh so ready, and with it 
all, there was ever the old expression 
of weariness, almost of woe, in her 
eyes that had startled him at the 
theatre. She very seldom looked him 
straight in the eyes, and when she did, 
he always felt an indefinable mute ap- 
peal in her’s that never failed to make 
him uncomfortable, because he could 
not understand it. 

Mrs. Marshall kept close watch over 
the affairs of her household. She had 
grown almost thin from the anxiety 
to reach the culmination of her hopes. 
She noted restlessly her hastening of 
time, and feeling the uncertainty of 
her venture, she grew desperate. She 
took into consideration Everett's en- 
feebled condition and she felt that the 
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time had come to act, if ever she hoped 
to succeed, 

That very afternoon Dr. Seward had 
given his consent that his patient, for 
the first time, might spend the evening 
down stairs. He did this, hoping that 
the change might insure a better 
night’s rest. 

For fully one hour Mrs. Marshall and 
her daughter were closeted together. 
No one ever knew what their conver- 
sation was, but when they emerged 
from the room, the elder woman’s face 
wore a triumphant gleam, while the 
younger’s eyes were red, and her 
cheeks flushed. The former walked 
with the old defiant air,as though chal- 
lenging Fate todo her worst. 

Directly after tea, Mrs. Marshall 
drew the large leather couch cozily be- 
fore the open fire-place, which had been 
heaped high with hickory logs. She 
went herself to Everett’s room, to as- 
sist him down the stairs. 

“Dear Mr. Terrill,” she said, “you 
do not know how heartily glad I am 
that you are so much better.” 

“I thank you. You may be sure that 
I am also glad,” he replied simply. 

“As Dr. Seward left the house, he 
gave me some medicine which you are 
to take before you begin your little 
journey,” she said, caressingly. 

“He said nothing to me about it,” 
was the reply. 

“No, he must have forgotten it. 
You will only have to take one tea- 
spoonful.” 

As she spoke, she took from her 
pocket a small phial that might have 
been mistaken for a cough medicine. 
Lucky Everett, had it been but a cough 
medicine! How many a dreary regret 
would never have been born. 

He trusted the woman. He laughed 
when she began to pour the medicine, 
and her hand trembled. In her heart 
was a terrible fear lest she had poured 
too many drops of laudanum in what 
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really was a cough mixture. Dare she 
give it? And then the voice of the 
Tempter whispered, “For Beatrice’s 
sake, dare anything.” 

As she filled the spoon and handed 
it to Everett, her hand shook so much 
that she almost spilled the mixture. 

“I believe the doctor sent it simply 
to give you a little strength, as this is 
your first venture.” 

“You are very kind to me, Mrs. Mar- 
shall,” he said gratefully. “I am afraid 
you are worn out, waiting upon a great 
lazy fellow like me.” 

After she had settled him comfort- 
ably among the pillows and thrown a 
light slumber robe over him, she said, 
“I am obliged to go out upon an errand, 
and if you will excuse me, I will leave 
Beatrice to entertain you. 


Beatrice sat in a low chair by the 
foot of the couch. There was no light 
in the room save that of firelight. The 
brightly blazing logs threw forth a 
warm and ruddy light,and lent a home- 
like charm to the room: 

The open fireplace has an undisputed 
province, a peculiar charm all its own, 
and the glow from the fire creeps into 
hearts and quickens to life smoulder- 
ing embers. 

Everett leaned back among the pil- 
lows contentedly. It seemed so good 
to be out of the sickroom. He was so 
comfortable, and felt at peace with all 
the world. He looked at Beatrice ap- 
provingly. Excitement gave to her 
cheeks an even more vivid form of col- 
oring. Not only was she determined 
to sacrifice this man in the attempt to 
save herself, but she likewise covertly 
admired and liked him, and felt as one 
who looks upward and admires the su- 
periority of things far beyond reach. 

Everett felt relieved because the ex- 
pression in her eyes, that had haunted 
him, had disappeared. It seemed to 
him tonight that they glowed strangely 
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and he wished that they were not quite 
so intense in theirexpression. Still he 
admired her, as she sat on her low seat 
and leaned contentedly against the 
foot of the couch. In her clinging 
house gown she looked almost child- 
like. He felt somehow as though he 
were there to entertain her. 

Everett Terrill was a man_ who, 
among men, could talk well and __bril- 
liantly. He was accounted a brainy 
man, and yet his experience with 
women had been so limited that con- 
versation did not come readily,as when 
among men. He tried to talk of things 
that would interest her, and he found 
her an appreciative listener. She was 
apparently absorbed in his lightest 
word. He wondered why he had never 
noticed her charm of manner before. 
One who listens well is ever a good 
hostess. 

Beatrice looked at him intently. His 
eyes appeared a little heavy. She felt 
positive her mother’s potion was tak- 
ing effect. Her heart heat fast, for she 
knew the critical moment was fast ap- 
proaching. The color deepened in her 
cheeks, and they were as balls of fire. 
She felt that she would be thankful 
when the ordeal was over and she had 
fulfilled her mother’s instructions. 

“Miss Marshall, you and your mother 
are very pleasantly situated. Itseems 
so home-like to me.” 

“Yes, this is a comfortable house,” 
replied Beatrice, while she said to her- 
self, “In one month from now I wonder 
how pleasant it will seem to him.” 

“To night as we linger here by the 
firelight, I am irresistibly reminded of 
winter evenings in my own home,” he 
continued. “You know I have two 
small sisters. They always insist that 
we sit by the firetight until their bed- 
time, as often as is possible. Can you 
guess why?” 

“I never was good at conundrums,” 
she replied, hardly hearing the ques- 
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tion, so intently was she watching his 
changing face. 

Everett thought that she was inter- 
ested in what he was about to tell her 
of his home life and so he continued in 
areminiscent way: “They invent so 
many plays, for Madeline, the elder, 
has a lively imagination. She is but 
ten herself. One of her favorite fire- 
light plays is that she is a fairy queen. 
The rest of us she seats about the 
room. Suddenly comes a mysterious 
tapping at the door. Ruth, the little 
one, rises and says ‘Enter, sweet prin- 
cess.’ The door opens, and Madeline, 
draped in an_old mosquito bar, enters. 
She wears a paper crown of gold, and 
in her hand carries an improvised 
wand. She walks with all the dignity 
at her small command, from chair to 
chair, and grants us all the way from 
one to ten wishes, as the mood dictates. 
The crowning act is always when Ruth 
pleads for lovely clothes, and Madeline 
tells her, majestically, to walk slowly 
behind a screen and come forth a 
vision. Madeline’s face is always a 
study as she silently waits while Ruth 
audibly drops off an old dress that she 
has put on for the occasion. Bless 
their little hearts! Now that I am a 
man, out in the world, I often wish 
that I possessed a magic wand and 
really had the power to grant wishes; 
as Madeline pretends she has in her 
fairy games.” 

Beatrice rose from her seat and glided 
slowly to the head of the couch. She 
sank upon her knees at his side. ‘Yes 
—I, too, wish that you were a fairy 
prince, and then you could grant all 
my wishes. You are not, however, are 
you?” and her voice was low. 

He put forth his hand and touched 
the bright hair. Everett had a fancy 
as she knelt there in the firelight that 
she was something unreal. There ap- 
peared so much glowing color and 
vitality about her, that he felt that he 
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wanted to touch her to see if she 
burned his fingers. 

What made him so drowsy he won- 
dered. He tried to rouse himself to 
shake off the feeling and rise. “Miss 
Marshall,” he began, apologetically, “I 
am so sleepy. You will pardon me, 
will you not, if Isay good-night and go 
tomy room? Itis very stupid of me. 
I presume that I am not as strong as I 
hoped.” 

“No—no, you must wait for mother 
to help you upstairs; she will soon re- 
turn.” 

Beatrice laughingly pushed the man 
back among the pillows, and then she 
drew the couch closer to the fire, that 
he might sooner feel the combined 
effect of heat and potion. 

“Lie and rest—you do not mind me?” 
she said, and bent her eyes upon him 
searchingly. 

She knelt by the couch. She leaned 
her head over until her glowing face 
was Close to his, 

He tried to smile at her, but his eyes 
grew heavier and heavier. He thought 
to himself that the fire in her eyes hurt 
his own and blinded him, and he would 
close his and let them rest awhile. 


Beatrice saw his eyes close heavily. 


“Almost asleep,” she murmured sooth- 
ingly. 

What possessed the man—he who 
had been indifferent to the fascinations 
and wiles of women, ‘“Yes,—almost 
asleep,” he echoed, as he drew her head 
to his breast and sank into slumber, 
and where reality ceased and dreams 
began, or whether all were dreams or 
all reality, when he awaked he could 
not tell. 

Beatrice rested her head yearningly 
fora moment upon his breast, wist- 
fully thinking how different it all might 
have been. Then she shook off the 
feeling and freeing herself, rose softly. 
She looked at him meditatively a 
moment, and exulted in the thought of 
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the weapon she could make of the one 
sleepy caress he had given her. She 
stole from the room, closing the door 
gently behind her. 


Chapter VIII. 


Shortly before midnight Mrs. Mar- 
shall opened the library door and 
peered in stealthily. She gave one long 
satisfied look at the drugged man, and 
then slipped away to her room. 

The unnatural pallor of Everett’s 
face elicited no feeling of concern nor 
of remorse from the woman, for she 
was thoroughly absorbed in the selfish- 
ness of her own plans. 

As the night wore itself away, there 
was no one to watch over him in the 
firelight dusk of the room. He stirred 
uneasily at times, and his fitful slumber 
was broken by phantoms assuming 
queer forms of long forgotten associa- 
tes and incidents. 

The soft, crooning wind sighed at the 
windows, as though longing for the 
power to enter and arouse the sleeper. 
With its gentle regretful wailing it was 
more human in its pity than the woman 
in the room above, whose slumber was 
likewise broken and disturbed. 

Once again the door opened slowly, 
softly, while a white-robed figure stole 
into theroom. It was a fantastic figure 
in the large fire-lit library, and ill ac- 
corded with the grave-faced, unread 
books that lined the walls. A gaily 
flowered comforter was wrapped about 
her, for that was all that was within 
Beatrice’s reach. Over her shoulders 
streamed her heavy hair, which had be- 
come unbraided. 

Beneath the crude exterior of charac- 
ter, and underlying all her many ec- 
centric and deplorable traits, lay a 
certain tenderness of heart that was 
hidden from everyone, even herself. 

She did not wish harm to come to 
Everett in a bodily form, even while she 
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plotted against his happiness. When 
the clock struck two, and she knew 
by her mother’s regular breathing that 
she slept, she determined to slip down 
stairs and make sure that Everett was 
covered. Her bare feet made no sound 
as they glided over the soft carpet. 
She leaned over the head of the couch, 
and gently pulled the slumber robe 
more closely about his shoulders. She 
lingered a moment looking at him in- 
tently. How strong and white his 
hands were, how prominent his fore. 
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hickory logs that had made such an in- 
spiring blaze in the early evening were 
fast being reduced to ashes. With the 
first gray misty approach of the dawn, 
the wind ceased its plaintive murmur- 
ing. The last ember fell and startled 
Everett Terrill from out his forced 
slumber. 

He rubbed his eyes dreamily. 
Where was he? What had happened? 
Why did he feel such a deadly languor? 
Those were the questions that came to 
him. He shivered and nestled closer 
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head, around which the hair hung 
damply. 

Would it waken him, she wondered. 
if she stole to the side of the couch and 
knelt and laid her head for one tiny 
second upon his breast. Instaneously 
with the thought, a door banged some- 
where in the silent house and Beatrice 
started timidly. Hercheeks burned as 
though she were ashamed of the ten- 
derness that had filled her heart a 
moment ago, and she quickly left the 
room. 

The fire burned low. The great 
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among the couch pillows for the room 
was growing cold. He tried to collect 
his thoughts and to understand why he 
was in the unaccustomed position of 
apparently having been. asleep upon 
the library couch at that peculiar 
hour. 

At last his scattering sense returned. 
The evening previous, the little jour- 
ney to the library, the fire, the girl, 
slowly one by one returned to memory, 
Something flashed across his mind, and 
his eyes, sombre and heavy under 
their dark lids, opened wide. Did he 
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dream that he drew the girl to him 
caressingly, or what was it? Phan- 
toms of the night came trooping upon 
him and filled his heart with sorrow 
and dismay. Then he laughed aloud. 
It was surely a dream. He felt posi- 
tive that,under no circumstances would 
he be lightly toying with a woman, Not 
he, for he had been taught to hold 
womanhood too sacred; he had his life 
to carve out, and he held his own 
cherished ideals. Everett was a proud 
man, and he felt that neither by birth 
nor education was Beatrice Marshall his 
equal. Surely it had all been a dream. 
Banishing the thought from his mind 
he dragged himself slowly to his feet, 
and returned to his own room where 
he slept until noon. 

When Beatrice left Everett asleep 
the evening before, she went at once 
to her mother’s room, where they laid 
the continuance of their plot. Mrs. 
Marshall drew from her daughter 


every minute incident of the evening, 
every word, that had passed between 
them. Beatrice answered her flow of 


questions, sometimes eagerly, some- 
times defiantly, and then listlessly, 
but she answered them all. At the 
conclusion of the conversation, Mrs. 
Marshall felt that the situation was 
about as good as she could have ex- 
pected. She ascertained beyond doubt 
that Beatrice was in bed before she 
made her own visit to the library. 
When she looked in upon Everett she 
felt as a miser gloating over his gold. 

Later, as she tossed about trying to 
sleep, she recalled with satisfaction 
several conversations she had had with 
Everett when he first came into her 
home. One she recalled vividly. 

She was passing his room one even- 
ing, and noticing his door ajar, stopped 
to speak to him. She found him lean- 
ing back in his chair and pondering 
deeply over a little book he had just 
finished reading. It was a well known 
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novel of the day, a story of a wronged 
woman. “There is nothing in all 
the world that upsets me so much 
as to read such astory,” he said bit- 
terly. 

She looked at him in an amused 
manner, for she knew the story well. 
Thinking to draw him out she lingered 
talking. 

“I wish that you knew my mother. 
Mrs. Marshall,” he said, “then you 
would understand my feeling of 
chivalry toward women.” 

His face lightened beautifully as he 
spoke. 

“How could a man help but feel as 
I do with such a mother? The hardest 
thing that I have had te learn in my 
contact with the world is that women 
can be other than good.” 

“But, Mr Terrill, there is no reason 
to think, asarule, that women must be 
better than men.” 

”Oh, Mrs. Marshall, don’t say that. 
You have heard it said, have you not, 
that the Creater intended women to 
be, ‘His greatest creation and the 
ruler of man.” Ican not bear to see 
her sacred influences and virtues en- 
dangered. There is, in my estimation, 
hardly anything more despisable than 
for a man to take advantage of a 
woman in any way.” 

He looked into her mocking eyes, 
and continued as though she had chal- 
lenged his statements. 

“Perhaps I am old-fashioned in my 
ideas, but it seems to me, after all, the 
sweetest and best thing in this world 
is pure womanhood. To come in con- 
tact with it, is the best that can befall 
aman.” 

”Mr. Terrill, if you ruled the world 
would you compel a man to do recom- 
pense for lowering womanhood in any 
way?” 

“In all things every man should bear 
the penalty of his own wrong doing,” 
said Everett earnestly. “That, how- 
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ever, is where the trouble lies. No 
soul ever transgresses a divine law 
without injuring some innocent being, 
and honest souls have suffered and 
will suffer for the sins of others. But, 
Mrs. Marshall, you did not come in 
here to listen to a lecture, did you?” 
and Everett laughed. “I always be- 
come so wrought up when I read a 
book of this sort. At all events, it re- 
solves itself for me into simply this— 
to do as nearly right as possible my- 
self.” 

Mrs. Marshall recalled this conversa- 
tion with a feeling of eagerness. She 
felt that the point would lie in con- 
vincing Everett that he had wronged 
Beatrice. When this was accom- 
plished she felt confident that he 
would compel himself to do what he 
considered right. 

Mrs. Marshall knew that it would 
take Everett a day at least to recover 
from the effects of the potion she had 
administered to him. 

Late in the afternoon, as Everett lay 
upon acouch in his room feeling lan- 
guid, and what was still more unusual, 
melancholy, he was surprised at a 
knock at the door. 

“Come,” he called as he attempted 
to rise. 

“Keep your seat, Mr. Terrill,” said 
Mrs. Marshall in icy tones. "I have 
something of deep importance to say 
to you.” 

He looked at her interrogatively. 
He felt repelled by her manner be- 
cause she had been so habitually kind 
to him. 

“Mr. Terrill, you will please listen 
attentively to what I am about to say. 
You entered my house a stranger. I 
took you into my confidence, and 
treated you as my own son, did I not?” 

“You certainly have been kind to 
me,” he replied, mystified by her 
words, 

“You knew I had no husband, no son 
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to protect me,” and she furtively wiped 
away a crocodile tear. “You have 


done that most contemptible thing— 
violated a mother’s confidence.” 

“Mrs. Marshall, what are you talking 
upright, 


about?” Everett sat bolt 
every nerve attentive. 

“Do not plead ignorance and make a 
bad matter worse. Beatrice told me 
all that passed between you last even- 
ing. She, poor child, is almost heart 
broken.” 

Everett’s mind reverted instantly to 
the evening previous. Before his eyes 
he saw the great flames dancing up the 
chimney and he felt their warmth 
stealing over him. The brilliant 
figure was again by the side of the 
couch. The soft hair brushed his 
cheek—The phantoms of the night 
marshalled themselves again before 
him, but surely those were but dreams, 

What had happened? Why conld he 
not remember? He knew that he had 
intentionally done no wrong, and yet 
what was the woman driving at? What 
had happened that could, in the least, 
justify her words? 

“Mrs. Marshall! As God is my wit- 
ness, I wittingly did your daughter no 
wrong. Why, woman,” he cried, “You 
know how I feel about such things. 
You know what I have said to you so 
often.” 

“Oh, yes, I know, I have heard men 
talk that way before, only you talk 
better than most men,” and she trem- 
bled in her assumed ‘anger. Everett's 
face had grown pale and weary. 

“Mrs. Marshall, will you call your 
daughter? Not that I doubt your 
word,” he continued politely. Even 
in direct circumstances Everett was 
polite to a woman. 

Mrs. Marshall left the room to go 
and call her daughter. 

Everett's mind was troubled and 
confused. What was this trouble that 
had fallen upon him? When he could 
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recall nothing distinctly, how could he 
swear to what had taken place? 

He prided himself upon his chivalry 
towards women. He felt that he could 
kill a man who, in the slightest way, 
wronged his sister. If he was con- 
vinced that Mrs. Marshall spoke the 
truth, he knew that his conscience 
would admit of no compromise. His 
sense of right and wrong was wonder- 
fulinits keeness. It was too strong 
for this commonplace world,as his as- 
sociates at college had always con- 
tended. 

When Mrs. Marshall returned with 
Beatrice, he looked up eagerly, hoping 
to read his vindication in her face. 
His heart sank heavily, for her eyes 
and cheeks were swollen and red, as 
though she had wept much. Her eyes 
were restless and sad, and held in 
their depths the mournful expression 
that had always appealed to him and 
disturbed him. 

Everett rose unsteadily and walked 
towards her. 

"Miss Marshall, tell me this is alla 
mistake. I would not harm you for 
the world. Don’t you know it? Don’t 
you believe me?” 

She raised her eyes to his and looked 
at him a moment silently. 

Her mother saw her falter, and she 
grasped her arm as in avise. “Bea- 
trice, speak; tell him the truth as you 
told it to me.” 

“Yes, tell the truth,” he pleaded, 
“this means so much, so much to me; 
tell the truth. Did I, did I—am I 
guilty?” 

“You are, you are,” she replied, al- 
most incoherently, and bursting into 
sobs, turned and ran from the room. 

Mr. Marshall glanced at Everett tri- 
umphantly. “There, now, will you 
believe me?” 

“I am afraid that I must. A woman’s 
word should be inviolable” 
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She walked near to him, her black 
eyes fastened upon him. They fasci- 
nated and repelled him. Excitement ~ 
had dilated the pupils, and they ap- 
peared larger and blacker than ever. 
They held a cruel expression, and it 
chilled him as he instinctively drew 
backward a step. 

“You need not try to escape me,” 
she said, following him. “I demand 
that you do what you know is right, 
and also that you do it promptly. Of 
course if you prefer the alternative,” 
she continued, “I will have the satis- 
faction of publishing this broadcast, 
and making you as despicable in the 
sight of your friends as you are in my 
sight.” 

He sank wearily into a chair. 
felt ten years older. 

“Mrs. Marshall, you swear, you swear, 
will you, that you have told me the 
truth?” he said, desperately. 

She laughed hysterically. “Would 
you have me raise my right hand? Oh, 
anything to add to your comfort, you 
conscientious man.” 

She raised her right hand towards 
heaven unfalteringly. Her face was 
hard in its expression and pitiless in 
its zeal. 

He turned his head away sadly, as 
though he could not bear to look at 
her. 

”Will you leave me now? You must 
know thatI am not strong, and this 
has been quite a shock tome. I want 
to be alone tothink. Tomorrow, come 
to me and I will let you know the out- 
come.” Everett spoke with a sorrow- 
ful dignity. 

“I will gladly leave you, Mr. Terrill, 
for this must indeed be quite a shock, 
yes, under the circumstances, quite a 
shock,” and she laughed cruelly as 
she left the room, closing the door 
with an air of: triumphant decision. 


He 


(To be continued.) 





By Charles W. Reamer 


ONDUCTOR John Hammel, with 
~~ his lantern dangling from his left 
arm, walked down the length of his 
train. In his left hand was a long slip 


of paper with a cardboard back, upon 


which he mechanically jotted down 
the number and initials of each car. 
The conductor was in an ugly humor. 
In the first place, the night was ex- 
tremely disagreeable. Early in the 
evening the rain, which had been fall- 
ing all the afternoon, had turned into a 
blinding sleet storm; and this, of all 
kinds of inclement weather, is most 
dreaded by the railroader. In the sec- 
ond place, the conductor had made ar- 
rangements to spend the evening pleas- 
antly at home, with a small but select 
company of friends. At g o'clock, 
however, he had been called to take 
out a train of dressed beef, and was 
compelled to leave the comfort of his 
own fireside to face the prospect of an 
ugly night on the road. These things 
then, may account for the harsh iman- 
ner in which he turned upon the thinly- 
clad, shivering tramp who interrupted 
him in his work to beg a ride. 

“Want to go to Rockford, eh?” he 
said. “Well, you can’t go with me.” 


Then he resumed his work. The 
tramp plodded along by his side. 

“Say,” he said, after a moment's si- 
lence. “I'm a telegraph operator. 
Can't you take me over with you? I’m 
going to get a job in Rockford.” 

The conductor raised his lantern to 
the tramp’s face and looked at him 
critically. 

“Belong to any orders?” he asked. 

“No,” said the tramp. 

“Then you can’t ride,” was the sharp 
retort, and the conductor turned away. 

“But,” persisted the tramp, trudging 
along at his side, “I'm going to join 
the O. R. T. the first chance I get.” 

“Well, join it; then come around 
and may be I'll haul you.” 

The tramp gazed about him help- 
lessly. Then he spied a dim light 
which came from one dirty window of 
a shanty a short distance below. He 
stumbled across the maze of tracks and 
opening the door of the shanty, boldly 
walked in. Rebuffs came too often to 
discourage him. The operator was 
stretched out on the table asleep. The 
tramp shook him vigorously. 

“Hello!” he said, as the man looked 
up. “I’m an operator.” 

“Yes, I know,” said the man, rub- 
bing his eyes. “You were here last 
night.” 
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“Wasn't, any such thing,” said the 
tramp, resentfully. “Was 500 miles 
from here last night. Isay, can’t you 
fix me through to Rockford?” 

“Well, I guess I can,” replied the 
operator. “Goover and get on that 
caboose. I know theconductor. He’s 
a nice fellow, and will take you 
through.” 

The tramp looked agitated. 

“Nice fellow!” he retorted. “Did 
ask him and he wouldn't carry me. 
Don’t believe he’d haul his grand- 
mother. Can’t you go over and give 
him a talk?” 

The operator listened to the sleet 
beating on the tin roof of the shanty, 
and shook his head. 

“It's not necessary,” he said. ‘Go 
right over and get on the caboose. 
That'll be all right. If he says any- 


thing, tell him Henderson said you 
were to ride. Hurry up, now. They’re 
pulling out.” 


The tramp turned to go. 

“Say,” he said, with his hand on the 
latch, “did you bring a lunch with 
you?” 

The operator opened his lunch bas- 
ket and took out two huge slices of 
bread. These he handed to the tramp, 
who muttered a few words of thanks 
and started on a run for the red lights 
of the caboose. 

The caboose was moving as the 
tramp reached it. The conductor was 
not in sight. With his free hand the 
tramp took hold of the handle and 
crawled on. He walked boldly in, and 
sitting down on a bunk, began to eat. 
The flagman; who was at work clean- 
ing a lantern, looked up as the tramp 
entered. 

“Well,” he said, “where are you go- 
ing?” 

“Rockford,” replied the tramp. 
“Henderson said it would be all right.” 

The flagman resumed his cleaning. 
The tramp crammed the last chunk of 


bread into his mouth with apparent re- 
luctance, then stretched himself out on 
the bunk and fell asleep. A vigorous 
shake aroused him, and he looked up 
to see the angry face of the conductor. 

“I thought I told you to stay off,” 
that individual said, following it with 
an oath and another shake. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said the tramp. 
“Henderson said I could ride.” 

“The devil he did,” cried the con- 
ductor. “Well, Henderson ain’t run- 
ning this train. Hit the ground, now.” 

“What?” said the tramp. 

“Hit the ground—get off before I 
throw. you off,” the irate conductor 
stormed, opening the door. 

The tramp looked out through the 
window of the caboose, but saw only 
darkness. The sleet was driving hard 
against the glass and freezing as fast as 
it struck. 

“Say,” he said, “you wouldn't throw 
a fellow off in this wilderness a night 
like this, would you? I'll get off at the 
first stop. Wouldn't have got on, only 
thought it was all right when Hender- 
son said so.” 

The tramp did not know Henderson 
from Adam, but imagined he was some 
one in authority, and went on: 

“Henderson said he’d give me a pass, 
but there wasn’t time.” 

The conductor closed the door and, 
picking up his lantern, held it up to 
the tramp’s face for the second time 
that night. The tramp looked him in 
the eyes, and his gaze never shifted. 
The face was thin, and bore the marks 
of deprivation, but it was not a bad 
face withal. There was something in 
the brown eyes gazing into the conduc- 
tor’s so steadfastly, which called up a 
past which he thought had been effec- 
tually buried. 

“Well,” he said, “I guess you can 
stay.” 

The tramp gave a sigh of relief, and 
again stretched himself on the bunk, 
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The conductor crawled up into the 
“lookout” and began to run over his 
manifests. On the other side the flag- 
man sat dozing. The heavy train of 
refrigerators was rolling and tossing 
down the hill, and the caboose swayed 
violently to the side, as it rounded a 
sharp curve. 

The conductor finished going over 
his manifests. Then, with a down- 
ward glance at the tramp, who ap- 
peared to be asleep, he turned to the 
flagman. 

“Monte,” he said, “I’d have put that 
fellow off, only, for a chapter in my 
own life that’s never been published.” 

“What's that?” asked the flagman, 
as he filled a black pipe, struck a match 
with one hand, and with the other 
passed the pouch to the conductor. A 
pipe is a wonderful medium for the ex- 
change of confidences. 

“The fellow says he’s an operator,” 
the conductor said, sending a cloud of 


white smoke whirling through the ca- 
boose, “well, I have—that is, I had, a 
son one time, and he was an operator. 


My wife andI swore by him. But he 
got in with a fast class and began to 
drink. Wedid all we could to stop 
him, but he went from bad to worse, 
and at last left home. That was seven 
years ago.” 

The condtctor stopped to relight his 
pipe. The flagman waited in silence 
for him tc goon. The tramp on the 
lower bunk moved uneasily, but 
neither of them noticed him. 

“We heard from him at infrequent 
intervals for a year—from all points of 
the compass, North, East, South and 
West. Then his letters suddenly stop 
ped. We don’t know whether he’s 
dead or alive.” 

“I never knew that,” said the flag- 
man, sympathetically. 

“No, I've never told any one here ex- 
cept you. I don’t know why I told 
you, only this fellow sort of reminded 
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me of my boy. Wife andI buried him 
in our hearts, when we moved here five 
years ago.” 

The flagman silently passed the con- 
ductor his pouch; it was his way of ex- 
pressing sympathy. The tramp on the 
bunk below turned with his face up- 
ward. Hls eyes were wide open, and 
in them were traces of tears. 

The silence was unbroken for several 
minutes. The caboose was rolling 
heavily. The flagman was looking 
out of the little window in the “look- 
out.” Then he pulled out his watch, 
glanced at the hands, and turned to 
the conductor. 

“Seems to me,” he said, “we're mak- 
ing a fast run down the hill for a string 
of 30 refrigerators. We've come from 
Brockton to Beechwood in six min- 
utes—a mile a minute.” 

The conductor looked anxious. 

“I thought this old box was rolling 
pretty hard,” he said. “Wonder if 
there's anything wrong on the engine.” 

The cabin gave a violent lurch as it 
rounded acurve. The tramp rolled off 
the bunk and struck the ‘floor with a 
thud. The conductor and flagman 
gripped the iron railing in the “look- 
out,” tightly. 

“Monte,” said the conductor, “I’m 
going forward to that engine. There’s 
something wrong there.” 

“What could be wrong?” 

“Well, I thought Joe acted strange 
to-night when we made up the train. 
Looked as if he’d been drinking. I be- 
lieve we're running wild.” 

He started to descend from the bunk. 
The flagman leaned over and grasped 
him by the arm. 

“John, it’s sure death to attempt it,” 
he said. “Them cars are covered with 
ice, and we’re running a mile a minute 
and more. No man could it.” 

The conductor shook him off rather 
roughly, and crawled down from the 
lookout. He picked up his lantern and 
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started for the door, but the tramp 
was before him. 

“Here,” he said, holding out his hand 
for the lantern, “I'm a good hand at 
skating. Let me go.” 

The conductor tried to brush him 
aside. 

“Man,” hecried impatiently, “you're 
crazy. You wouldn’t get two car- 
lengths from the caboose.” 

But the tramp snatched the lantern 
from his hand, and was out of the door 
before any one could stop him. The 
conductor tried to follow, but the flag- 
man held him back. 

“Let him go, John,” he said. “Bet- 
ter him than you,” and he gently but 
firmly held the conductor back and 
closed the door of the caboose. 

The sleet had ceased falling, and the 
moon was breaking feebly through a 
rift in the clouds. The tramp, with 


the lantern swinging from his arm, 
grasped the iron rungs of the ladder on 


the rear car and climbed to the top 
with a readiness that betokened expe- 
rience. When he reached the top of 
the car he straightened himself up. 
The roof was covered with sleet. The 
long string of refrigerators, dimly vis- 
ible in the moonlight, were grinding 
and creaking with a harsh noise; they 
were not used to such bursts of speed. 
The tramp steadied himself as the cars 
lurched from side to side, and grasped 
his lantern firmly. The telegraph poles 
flew by like swiftly moving shadows. 
The heavy engine, tearing down the 
grade, was throwing out great showers 
of sparks, which drifted heavenward 
and lost themselves in the night. 
Holding his lantern before him, the 
tramp started to pick his way over the 
cars toward the engine. As the train 
swung around a bend, the outer wheels 
of the cars left the rail and found it 
again with a crash. The tramp fell 
flat on the roof and dug his fingers into 
the frozen boards. His lantern went 
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flying to the ground and left him in 
darkness. But he was up againina 
minute, and picking his way forward 
over the slippery car roofs. The train 
shot past a telegraph office at frightful 
speed, unheeding the danger signal 
which shone out clear and strong, and 
the tramp caught a momentary glimpse 
of the operator, with his face pressed 
against the window. 

Reaching the first of the thirty refrig- 
erators in the train, the tramp got his 
first view of the interior of the engine. 
The engineer was leaning out of the 
window. His left hand was on the 
throttle, and the tramp saw that it 
was wide open. Far down on the step 
of the engine the fireman was crouch- 
ing, ready for a spring. 

The tramp leaped from the top of 
the lurching refrigerator to the tender, 
stumbled over a chunk of coal, and 
landed in a heap at the furnace door. 
The engineer heard the noise above 
the roar of the train, and drawing in 
his head, looked around. His eyes 
were bloodshot, and they blazed with 
an ugly light as they fell on the tramp 
who was in the act of picking himself 
up. 

“Well,” he said, 
you want?” 

The fireman climbed tp into the cab 
and caught the tramp fiercely by the 
arm. 

“Don’t interfere with him,” he said. 
“He'll kill you; he’s plum crazy.” 

The tramp looked into the face of 
the fireman. Then he pushed him 
roughly away. 

“Let me alone,” he said. “If you’re 
afraid, jump off. I'm going to stop this 
train.” ‘i 

Then he turned and leaped on the 
engineer, who was crouched on his 
seat, and the two men clinched. The 
tramp was stronger than he looked, 
for he dragged the burly engineer 
down into the open space, between the 
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furnace door and the tender. There 
the two struggled, the engineer with a 
strength born of madness, the tramp, 
with a fierceness born of despair. Once, 
during an interval for breathing, the 
tramp looked ahead through the win- 
dow of the cab, and saw a white and a 
red light. The former was stationary; 
the latter was moving from side to 
side across the track. He knew that 
the lights meant a flagman; and the 
flagman meant a trainahead. The en- 
gineer saw them too, and laughed. 

“I'm taking this train to hell,” he 
said, “and you're going with it.” 

The tramp got his left arm around 
the engineer's waist. The right 
arm of the crazed man was wound 
tightly around the tramp’s neck. The 
free hand of each gripped that of the 
other fiercely. For a moment the two 
stood thus, while the engine swayed 
and tossed on the rails like a piece of 
bark on the surf. Then, with a quick 
side motion of his hips, the tramp 
pulled the burly engineer across his 
back, and summoning all his strength 
for a last effort, raised him bodily. 
The feet of the engineer flew high in 
the air, and the tramp flung him head- 
long from the cab. 

Then he turned to the engine and, 
looking ahead, saw the red lights of a 
caboose looming up in the darkness. 
Evidently he had handled a locomo- 
tive before, for he quickly closed the 
throttle and threw the reverse lever 
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back with a snap. He applied the air 
and turned on the sand. The big en- 
gine worked hard, but the heavy re- 
frigerators were pushing from behind, 
and the tramp saw thata collision was 
inevitable. He looked at the fireman, 
who was hanging far down on the step, 
his right leg dangling close to the bal- 
last. 

“Jump!” he yelled. We're going to 
hit them.” 

Then he “hooked her back” for the 
last time, and ran out more sand. 
There was a crash, followed by a grind- 
ing, crunching noise as the engine, im- 
pelled from behind by the heavy re- 
frigerators, ploughed its way through 
the caboose. A minute later, shorn of 
smokestack and cab, it reared high in 
the air and fell over on its side. 


Some hours later, the wreckers, who 
were clearing away the debris, came 
upon the body of the tramp. One 
hand was gripping the sand lever so 
tightly that the workmen could 
scarcely release it. The other was 
holding a faded picture of a man and 
woman, on the back of which was 
written the words: 

“TO OUR DEAR BOY—June 1889.” 

And the workmen marveled, for the 
picture of the man bore a striking re- 
semblance to John Hammel, Conduc- 
tor. 
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HANG SORROW! 
66 ANG sorrow! care will kill a 
cat, and, therefore, let’s be 
merry.” 

George Wither, the minor poet, who 
used his quill far back in the sixteenth 
century, sounded this truth right gaily. 
Care is about the only thing that will 
kill a cat, and almost equally great is 
its power over mankind. A consist- 
ently cheerful person was asked, not 
long ago, if she was born happy. 
“No, indeed!” she replied. ‘“Cheer- 
fulness is an inexpensive luxury. I 
can afford it.” 

Being merry does not, of necessity, 
mean wearing a perpetual grin, nor 
sounding an eternal giggle; it comes 
from deeper sources than such facial 
and vocal grimaces suggest. True 
happiness and mirth are the expres- 
sions of a nature on the outlook for 
good in all things; a nature that turns 
the cloud wrong side out, searching for 
the silver lining. 

A few people are born on the sunny 
side of life, but the majority come in 
clouds, and cultivate rain all their 
days. Sunshine is an easy crop to 
grow, provided itis given daily atten- 
tion. 

Every one desires to be happy, but 
quite as many look in the wrong direc- 
tion, demanding happiness as a free 
gift from the world, instead of cre- 
ating it from within themselves. 

Keep your own light burning, and 


all the lights in the neighborhood will 
catch fire. 

The world owes a debt of gratitude 
to every cheerful liver; to every one 
who makes merry over the small cares, 
the eternal little things, the moral 
mosquitoes, driving us into epidemics 
of the peculiarly American disease. 
The man who lacks a sense of humor 
is abore and a cross to his neighbors. 
He is to be endured like any other vex- 
ation, with patience, perseverance, and 
a smile—if possible; but a worthy act 
of charity would be to offer him les- 
sons in humor, in hopes of teaching 
him how to laugh at the proper time. 

The old saw about laughing and 
growing fat was built on scientific 
principles. Laughter is an aid to di- 
gestion, because it exercises the dia- 
phragm, stimulates the circulation, 
and relaxes the nervous system, unless 
the laughter be of an hysterical nature 
—something altogether unwholesome. 
Neither is gayety merely from the 
lips healthful, for the reason that its 
component elements are sarcasm and 
criticism. Being merry is something 
different from that, and is only possi- 
ble when the heart is warm and kind 
in its worldly attitude. 

A joke made with a sneer is alto- 
gether different from the same joke 
made with smiling eyes, and its effect 
is usually undesirable. 

A youth recently asked a wholesome 
young woman what he would best do 
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with himself, as he saw within signs 
of failing interest in life. “Take a 
new tack,” she replied. “Branch off 
into new directions.” 


“But even my work does not absorb. 


me as it did six months ago,” he said, 
dolefully. 

“Work harder,” she advised. “That’s 
only a form of laziness.” 

“My sense of humor seems to be 
deteriorating. Evena joke is not what 
it used to be to me,” he continued. 

She looked at him solemnly, reply- 
ing: “Then you are ready for the un- 
dertaker. I advise you to die.” 

Life is so full of stern realities, that 
hypocondrical grief is a farce and a sin. 

The determination to hang sorrow, 
strengthened by the daily practice of 
good wholesome cheer, will aid in the 
formation of a society for the Promo- 
tion of Sunshine, whose main purpose 
will be to Hang Sorrow. 


% 
a“ 


THE KINDERGARTEN OF CULTURE 


N June. innumerable college men 
and maidens are taking degrees in 
intellectual attainments, erroneously 
recognized as single and absolute pro- 


moters of culture: Because a man 
knows enough Greek, Latin, mathe- 
matics, science, and literature to an- 
swer sets of questions pertaining to 
those branches of knowledge, need he 
be a modern Solomon? A cultivated 
man is frequently 80, in spite of his 
college degree, not because of it. 

M. J. A. Hobson, in his able and in- 
teresting analysis of John Ruskin asa 
social reformer, writes: ‘That educa- 
tion has been too purely intellectual 
in its aims, too mechanical in its meth- 
ods, has been the grave charge of our 
wisest censors. Matthew Arnold laid 
his finger upon the kernel of error 
when he insisted that our defect was 
lack of ‘humanity’ in school teaching.” 

Mr. Ruskin’s theory in dealing with 
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the necessity for the aesthetic develop- 
ment of a child’s mind, by means of 
unconscious absorption of the fine and 
beautiful, though at the time of its in- 
ception scoffed at and flung aside, is 
now admitted by thinking people to 
be a wise dictate of a far-seeing mind. 
Practically this idea is being carried 
out through the medium of recent im- 
provement in architecture and interior 
decorations. Children no longer look 
up from digging into the three R’s at 
bare, discouraging walls; they now re- 
ceive impressions of fine thoughts and 
high ideals, looking down at them 
from out the pictures on these walls, 
or, possibly, from only the graceful de- 
sign of a mantlepiece. We do not 
pretend to say that the young minds 
comprehend the full significance of 
what meets their eyes, but we know 
that familiarity with such surround- 
ings unconsciously implants the seed 
of atruly cultivated taste for all that 
is refined, and deeply significant of 
general development, and for what is 
of even superior importance—heart 
culture. 

Mr. Hamilton Mabie, in his wise dis- 
course upon culture, voices the under- 
standing of the thoughtful mind, when 
he says, in effect, that a man is not 
what he knows, but what he is. A 
man’s culture stands for all of his high- 
est, broadest and deepest experience 
embodied in his thoughts and deeds. 

A mother is of all teachers the most 
important, because she works with the 
human mind and heart at their pliable 
age, before the fibre of their being 
has stiffened and toughened by strain- 
ing under the burdens of life. If in 
every home children were surrounded 
by judiciously chosen pictures, books, 
sentiments, music, games, and wise 
love, culture would begin in the cradle, 
only to end visibly in the grave. 

True culture is simple and natural, 
without an intimation of pedantry. 
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Knowledge should be worn as naturally 
as one wears one’s skin; otherwise it 
is an artificial garment of exaggerated 
proportions, fitting awkwardly, elicit- 
ing rididule instead of respect. 

In order to be the wisest of teachers, 
the mother need not take a college de- 
gree, but she must study, ceaselessly, 
the “humanity” of her natural pupils. 
From the atmosphere of her own na- 
ture her children inevitably receive 
their first unconscious impressions; 
accordingly, her first duty towards her 
children is constant development of 
herself in their behalf. 

If every man began life with a high- 
er ideal of womanhood, established 
by acquaintace with his mother, at 
least one side of culture would spring 
suddenly forward, jumping several 
steps in the slow process of spiritual 
evolution. 

Schools and colleges are admirable 
factors in the educational life, and 
their results are highly to be respect- 
ed; but the most admirable knowl- 
edge—that which starts the growth of 
the human being as the spring sun and 
rain produce perpetual vegetation—is 
to be obtained in the kindergarten of 
cuiture—a perfect home. 

& 

THE PLEA OF THE CELEBRITY 
A QUICK-TONGUED woman recent- 

ly made reply to a question as to 
whether or not she was personally ac- 
juainted with a certain author. “Oh 
no! I'd rather not! Genius out of print 
is such a bore!” There is something 
beneath the surtace of this flippant 
conclusion both for and against the 
celebrity. At present let us consider 
his side of the question. 

Why is he generally a bore out of 
print? Not only because of his ten- 
dency to nurse one idea exclusively, 
but chiefly because people expect too 
much of him outside of the especial 
path of his endeavor. 
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If a man writes a book greatly, fights 
a battle heroically or contrives an in- 
vention ingeniously he is expected to 
demonstrate his prowess every time 
he opens his mouth to speak. 

The man who achieves thinks more 
than he talks, unless his work he 
carried on by means of argumentation. 
Great work is the resu!t of a lifetime, 
not of a passing inspiration. A man 
prepares himself in solitude and in his 
own time for his best efforts; only to be 
considered a bore, if, to a casual audi- 
ence, he fails to spout wisdom or 
sparkle with such epigrams as he 
perchance has put in the mouth of 
a fictional hero or heroine. 

This is conceded to be the day of 
specialists; the all-around man has 
fallen from grace. 

In competitive specialism one can- 
not hope to know more than one thing 
well, nor to take deep-rooted interest 
in many subjects. However, if aman 
achieves large results in a special field 
and is approached in conversation upon 
the one topic with which he is conver- 
sant he dare not permit himself full 
sway in that direction for fear his 
listeners will be whispering up each 
other’s sleeve “Egotistical! can’t talk 
about anything but himself.” The 
writer is more or less of a teacher writ- 
ing at his best level prompted by his 
highest thoughts, but no man can live 
day in and day out at the altitude of 
his spirit’s best moment as long as 
that spirit is attired in clay. He must 
take account of the universal cloven 
foot, like mortals less possessed by 
momentary glimpses of great light, 
and we must be lenient with his hu- 
man moments, so like unto our own. 

The truly great man rarely displays 
the penny-a-liner conceit. It is not in 


himself he is wrapped up, but in the 
possibilities of his work. 

To succeed he must be an enthusiast; 
he must consider what he has to say of 
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importance, or he will not have the 
courage to say it. 

The importance of any work is in 
proportion to its progressive effect upon 
the}community. A clock may divide 
time accurately, but of what avail is 
its mathematical perfection if there is 
no one to look at the hands and profit 
by their indications? Andsoisa man’s 
work great only as it inspires or im- 
proves himself and all mankind. 

Genius is a form of second sight. 
The seer hastens to set down what he 
perceives for -the benefit of those pos- 
sessed of but elementary vision, as a 
large child tells a circle of little chil- 
dren stories without pretense of supe- 
riority. 

The little child does not say to the 
narrator, “You're not as good as the 
princess of the story was,” but the 
grown folks cry out at the author, 
“Why don’t you practice what you 
preach? You are as commonplace as 
we who make no pretences! I never 
want to read your books again!” 

The penalty of genius is the neces- 
sity for living up to his own ideals. If 
itis true that no man is great to his 
valet, that functionary must be a rest- 
ful companion in times of greatness, 
He expects so little. 

Admiral Dewey and Mr. Hobson, for 
instance, must find celebrity embar- 
rassing in a drawing-room, where a 
man can neither fight a naval battle 
nor blockade a harbor. 

Possibly it is a bore to be a genius— 
out of print. It would be interesting 
to hear from celebrities on this point. 


& 
THE AMERICAN VOICE 


OTWITHSTANDING theJ quite 
general awakening to the truth 
about American vocal imperfections 
there seems to be small improvement 
in that direction. Grumbling about 
discordant elements is_ ineffective 
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unless backed up by practical measures 
of reform. 

The particular trouble with Ameri- 
can speech lies in excess of sound over 
sense contained therein. Our articula- 
tion is not only false but is likely to be 
absent altogether. A distinguished 
French professor in a Parisian school 
once commented “no American can 
ever speak French. Why? Because 
they all talk with their mouths shut.” 
Voice being nothing more nor less than 
vibration in motion shaped into beauty 
or ugliness by the sounding board it 
strikes against, it is bound to be bad 
if the lips hang senselessly together 
instead of distinctly forming conso- 
nants and by so doing opening the 
mouth and throat into a natural posi- 
tion, thus giving the vibrations, which 
are voice, an opportunity to strike 
against what Svengali called in 
Trilby’s mouth “the divine arch”—the 
roof of the mouth. 

Owing to the increasing taste among 
Americans for out-door life, a conse- 
quent expansion of lung power and a 
relaxation of nervous force, there comes 
a hope that in another hundred years 
our lips may speak our words, not our 
noses or throats, and that a beautiful 
American woman will no longer shock 
the sensibilities of foreigners every 
time she opens her mouth to speak. 
No English can be elegant when spoken 
withslovenly enunciation; nosound can 
be beautiful unless a large, round 
channel is made for its egress at the 
lips. 

Vocal salvation will begin when 
little children are taught from their 
earliest utterance to speak distinctly, 
like ladies and gentlemen, not to 
scream every sentence like hoodlums, 
and so an ideal of vocal beauty will 
grow, not diminish as would seem an 
inevitable result if children continue 
to abuse their vocal organs as they do 
at the present time in America. 








PRINCESS PRETTY EYES 
A RONDEAU 


Oh! Princess Pretty-eyes! 
One tender little glance, 
Whate’er to me may chance, 
Still is my richest prize. 
When those dear eyelids rise 
Sunbeams begin to dance, 
Oh, Princess Pretty-eyes! 
One tender little glance, 
Smiling so saucy-wise 

Each smile a gleaming lance 
Checking the bold advance,— 
Love yields, and captive lies, 
Ob. Princess Pretty-eyes. 


1D. t. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT SHERWOOD 


VERYBODY knew Bob Sherwood, 
but everybody don’t know how he 
died. When he didn’t come back, and 
they went to look for him, they found 
what was left of him at the bottom of 
a ninety-foot cliff. Head, neck, arms 
and back broken—pretty badly mashed 
up. 

Sherwood was disappointed in love, 
and went to chasing moonshiners. 
Rather intense sort of a fellow, and 
when he lost the girl he wanted to 
marry, he got on the revenue force 
and struck out for the hills, alone. 
Made several important captures, but 
never would stay in town. He would 
land his prisoners in the Louisville 
jail, Sherwood lived in central Ken- 


tucky, and then strike out for the 
mountains again. I think he was 
steering clear of the woman he had 
lost, and trying to find peace of mind 
in solitude and perilous adventure. I 
caught him in town once, and took 
occasion to tell him that some day he 
would never come back. He answered 
me that there was but one time to die; 
he was afraid that he wouldn't get to 
heaven, and that the hell below 
couldn’t be much worse than the hell 
he was living in now. They are not his 
exact words, but they convey his 
meaning. I felt a sort of pity for him 
when he said that, for I knew well 
enough that his old trouble was still 
weighing on him, but I couldn’t do any 
thing to help him. Just told him that 
he would get over it after a while, and 
cautioned him to be watchful. 

I saw him again two months later, 
and I think that he’d brooded over his 
misfortune until it had affected his 
mind. He’d wander in his talk, and 
quote the old Hebraic law of “an eye 
for an eye, and a tooth fora tooth.” 
Told me that he’d found another girl, 
and that he was going to treat her like 
he had been treated. I begged him to 
be more explicit, and tried to dissuade 
him, but he went away half mad, and 
I never saw him again—till they 
brought him in so broken up, I wouldn't 
have known it was Bob Sherwood. 
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Walked off a cliff in the dark they 
said: no wound of knife or bullet upon 
him. 

It was ten years later before I found 
out the truth about Sherwood. I 
never did believe he came to his death 
as people said, for he knew the hills 
too well to walk into a chasm thirty 
feet wide and ninety deep. It was 
about ten years after they buried him 
and his trouble, that I took a notion to 
visit the spot where he had died. It 
was a lonesome place, and a good three 
miles from any sort of a road—even a 
hog*path. When I reached the gorge 
I found an old man sitting by a spring, 
fanning his face with his hat, for the 
day was hot. I spoke to him on 


casual subjects, and found that he was 
half-witted.- Then I asked him if he’d 
ever heard of a revenue officer meeting 
death in that gorge, and he babbled 
forth the whole story—different enough 
from the one which everybody had ac- 


cepted as being the most natural. 

It was the old man’s daughter of 
whom Sherwood was speaking the last 
time I had seen him. He had met her 
at first accidentally, and alone, and had 
impressed her guileless heart with his 
easy manners and speech. Clandestine 
meetings followed, held in the shadow 
of a gigantic boulder at the top of the 
chasm. Sherwood made love to her, 
and fired the mountain maiden’s heart. 
Then one night when they had met he 
told her brutally that he had never 
loved her, and that he was going away, 
never to see her again. Then of a 
sudden, and without a word, she 
pushed him—pushed him over the 
brink on which they stood, and laughed 
as she heard his body strike on the 
jagged stones far below. 

This the old man told me. 

"Where is the girl?” I asked. 

“Here;” and he patted a mound of 
earth at his side. “The little gel’s 
heart broke: she died next day.” 


A MEMORY 


SICK man has so much time to 
think. When I was well I must 
have kept these thoughts that visit me 
now, well down under my ledgers and 
account books. Now that these same 
ledgers have laid me where I am, the 
thoughts come ereeping out, like smoke 
under a man’s hand. 

Such insignificant, foolish memories, 
some of them;so old and tiny that they 
would hardly dare attack a well man’s 
brain. And such trivial things start 
them into being. A patch of sun on 
the carpet, a blotch on the wall paper, 
and to-day,a girl’s laugh under the win- 
dow. 

This hotel among the pines is a pop- 
ular place—the doctor tells me there 
are some six hundred guests here. 
It seems strange that of all the win- 
dows and girls in the place, this par- 
ticular girl should have chosen my 
window to laugh under. Such a laugh! 
It held the essence of merriment, the 
soul of enjoyment, but it annoyed me 
like the buzzing of a fly shut ina glass, 
and I made Frederick close the win- 
dow. Then, in revenge perhaps, it 
started that foolish little memory, 
that should have been blown to dust 
ages since. 

It was thirty years ago—I was 
twenty, a very young twenty—and I 
was in love. When a boy is twenty he 
does not love awoman—he worships a 
goddess. This goddess was tall and 
stately. She had hair the color of a 
hazel eye, and her eyes were blue by 
day and brown at night, and only a 
very young man would depend on a 
woman with eyes like that. 

All the boys in college raved over 
her. Idare say their elder brothers 
before them had done the same. She 
must have been some seven and twenty 
in my day, but who thinks of age in 
connection with a goddess? Why she 
picked me out of a crowd of youngsters 
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about her, is a mystery. She may have 
acquired a fine taste for fools during 
her years in a college town. 

Ihad no time to ask questions—I 
was too busy worshipping. Oh, the 
adoration I spilled before that woman! 
I thought of her as a Jew thinks of 
Jerusalem, asa Christian of the cross. 
To kiss the hem of her garment was to 
touch the robe of a saint, 

I was exceedingly young. And then 
—I blush to think of it; if I were better 
I should laugh—I used to write verses 
to her. Thank heaven I do not remem- 
ber them. Let this disease make an 
end of me when I do. I would read 
them to her in avoice trembling with 
emotion, bashfulness and love, and she 
would look gently down on me with 
her blue or brown eyes (as the case 
might be), and thank me and praise 
the verses, and ask if she might keep 
them—Venus asking a gift of a swine- 
herd. But the laugh! 

I went to call on her one afternoon. 
It was May; there wasa porch that ran 
about the side of the house. A cur- 
tained window in the room I was in 
opened out on that. As I found the 
room empty, I paused for a moment, 
irresolutely. Then a voice floated 
through the window. I recognized it 
as belonging to the Greek professor's 
daughter. 

“You shouldn't doit,” she said. “It’s 
cruel. He's so fond of you.” 

Then came my divinity’s voice. 
What lover could have gone at sucha 
time? 

“But it’s such rare fun,” she said. 
“he is so painfully in earnest. Listen 
to this gem. Imagine my keeping a 
straight face when he gasped it out to 
me.” 

Then she read, with little comments 
here and there, my latest poem, one I 
had written with tears, with blood; qne 
wherein I had addressed her as a saint 
in Heaven. Think of the refined 
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cruelty of it!—and at the end, she 
laughed. Oh, that laugh, that merry, 
heart-free tinkle of mirth and utter en- 
joyment! Over and over again; and 
every time it slashed me like a knife. 
That laugh! It must have rung in my 
ears for years. I don’t remember. 

That is all the laugh of that girl un- 
der. the window brought back. The 
little, darkened room, the odor of lilacs 
in the air, the voices on the porch, a 
white-faced boy seeing Heaven drop 
down at his feet, piece by piece, and 
that gay, ringing, tinkling, accursed 
laugh. 

A sick man has so much time to 
think and remember. Perhaps, if I 
were better, I coulc] laugh and enjoy 
this absurd memory, but—I hope that 
girl will keep away from my window. 

— Theodosia Pickering Garrison 


SOO 
A MATCH-MAKER’S ALLY 


Mrs. LETITIA AMES, widow 
EMMA AMES, } her 

Lucy AMES, js daughters 
FLETCHER EMERSON, a young man 


Dramatis 
Persone : 


Scene I. An up-stairs bay-window, overlooking a Boston 
street. Mrs. Ames and her daughters, seated in their obser- 
vatory, watching the passersby and, incidentally, doiug 
fancy work. 


Emma—Mama, the coal man has for- 
gotten to replace the lid up against the 
house, and the scuttle is wide open. 

Mrs. Ames, quietly—No, he has not 
forgotten, my child. He has gone for 
another load of coal. 

Lucy—But, mama, it is dangerous! 
Somebody might fall into our coal cel- 
lar. Let me go down and fix it. 

Mrs. Ames—No, No, Lucy! Sit down. 
You are soimpulsive. It is absurd to 
suppose that anybody would walk with 
his eyes open. into a great hole like 
that. Besides, my child, you would 
soil your dress and get your hands 
dreadfully grimy. There is no danger, 
whatever, and the coal man will soon 
be back. 
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Emma, resignedly—Well, mother, 
I suppose you will have your way, as 
usual. ButI think the hole ought to 
be covered. 

Mrs. Ames—Nonsense, girls! Don't 
be foolish. By the way, Emma, are 
you going to use your Symphony 
ticket, next Friday? | 

Emma—Yes; why? oi 

Mrs. Ames—Oh, Mrs. Cuthbertson 
said she did wish she could hear that 
rehearsal, (she lost her ticket, you 
know), and I thought, if you were not 
going, she and I-—— 

Lucy—Mercy! Oh! 


Lucy suddenly jumps to her feet and 
seizes the window sash. Her mother 
and sister start up also. A young man 
is seen, walking gracefully backward, 
with his hat lifted. Some ladies have 
passed in a barouche, and he has just 
recognized them and turned to bow. 
The next instant he disappears down 
the open coal scuttle. 


Mrs. Ames—Oh—h—h! 

Emma—Oh—h—h! 

Lucy—Oh—h—! 

Emma, aghast—There, mother! 

Lucy— What did I tell you, mama! 

Mrs. Ames—Hush, girls! We must 
consider what to do. Do you hear him? 

Lucy—Yes, mama! Isn’t it dreadful? 
How the coal rattles! He must be slid- 
ing away down into the darkest corner 
of the bin. O! poor man! Whata sight 
he will be when he gets out! 

Mrs. Ames, nervously—Lucy, be 
still. Let me think a minute. Hecan 
not possibly climb back through the 
hole; the cellar is too deep. The only 
way out is through the door of the bin, 
and that was barred on the outside 
when the coal mancame. One of us 
must go down cellar and let him out. 
You know I persuaded Nora to go and 
see the Sargent portraits. . 


Lucy—I will go, mama, Poor man! 
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The coal rattles, (furiously.) Just hear 
how he is struggling to escape. 

Mrs. Ames (whose inherent match- 
making propensity crops out, even in 
dire distress)—No, Lucy, you are too 
young. There will be plenty of 
chances for you yet. It is Emma's 
privilege to go. 

Emma, (reproachfully)—Mother! 

Lucy—Well, then, do go, Emma, or 
else let me go. The poor man must 
be almost suffocated in that dark, 
dusty hole. 

Mrs. Ames—Yes, Emma, are you 
going? It is your opportunity, my 
child. The man will be very grateful 
to the person who lets him out. 

Emma (hesitatingly)—Do I look pre- 
sentable, mother? You know I have 
nothing on but my old serge gown. 

Lucy (indignantly and impatiently) 
—Emma Ames! How ridiculous! 
What do you suppose the poor man 
will care how you look, if you only let 
him out of that coal bin? Do go right 
along Emma. (Emma trips excitedly 
down cellar.) 


Scene II. Cellar ofthe Ames house. Emma Ames opens 
the door of the coal bin, and an avalanche of coa) slides out, 
with a young man on top of it, hatless, blinking, begrimed 
and bewildered. 


Young man—I am deeply grateful to 
you, madam, for coming to my rescue. 
Emma—And I am profoundly sorry 


for your misfortune, sir. It was very 
careless of the coal man to leave our 
scuttle uncovered. 

Young man—It was inexcusably 
careless of me, ma'am, to blunder into 
it asI did. A most humiliating and 
ridiculous performance. Did you see 
it? 

Emma—Not in time to warn you, 
sir, unfortunately. We saw you, my 
mother, my sister and I, just as you 
stepped into the scuttle. 

Young man—I thought I heard a 
scream as I disappeared. 


(He bursts into laughter. Emma re- 
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sists the impulse to join him, but her 
dignity breaks down and she yields. 
They laugh ungovernably.) , 

Emma, at length—Won’t you come 
upstairs and wash off the coal dust? 

Young man—Thank you. I believe 
I will, as soon as I find my hat. 

(He gropes about in the coal bin, and 
recovers his much-battered hat. Then 
they go upstairs to the kitchen, and 
Emma provides soap, water, towel, 
and whisk broom. 

Young man (after vigorous scrub- 
bing and brushing)—There! I hope I 
do not look quite as disreputable as I 
did. Thank you very much for your 
kindness, Miss. Perhaps you would 
like to know who your undeserving 
beneficiary is? 

(He produces a morocco card case 
and hands his card to Emma. It reads: 
Mr. Fletcher Emerson, 7125 Common- 
wealth Avenue). Now may I go out 
the kitchen door and steal away as si- 
lently as an Arab—a street Arab, I 
mean? 

Emma lets him out the back way. 
The instant the door closes upon him 
Lucy bursts into the kitchen. 

Lucy—Oh, the poor man! I peeked 
through the keyhole. How he did look. 
But he is handsome, isn’t he, Emma? 
You could see that, even through the 
coal dust. 

Emma—Yes. He wasa very good- 
looking young man, I thought. 

Lucy girlishly—I am going down 
cellar to see the ruins. How you two 
did laugh, Emma. I heard you up the 
register. 

Immediately Lucy returns, her eyes 
as big as saucers, her lips rounded to a 
prolonged O-—-h! She carries some- 
thing bright in her hand, 


Emma—Why, Lucy! What have 
you got there? 

Lucy—His watch and fob. He'll be 
back. 


Scene III. Before the altar of the Church of All Savea. 


Minister—And do you, Lucy, take 
this man Fletcher, to be your lawful 
wedded husband? 

Lucy—I do. 

Mrs. Ames, fervently, sotto voce— 
There! It’sdone. I fancied he might 
not escape all three of us. And Emma 
seems to take it cheerfully, dear girl. 
Well, thank heaven, we still have that 
coal scuttle. Next time—who knows. 

James “Buckham. 
OOo 


JUNE 


With fair, young outstretched hands 
that bear 
Fulfilment of the spring-time fair, 
As summer’s breezes round her play, 
Through rose-lined walks and blossoms 
rare, 
That spring before her everywhere, 
She wends her smiling way. 


The fruiting vines bend down to meet 
The ripening grasses at her feet, 
While round her golden sunbeams 
throng; 
The birds in thrilling carols sweet, 
Her fair, imperial presence greet, 
In bursts of wordless song. 


Thus comes she to us again, 

And thus begins her gracious reign, 
With nature’s every chord in tune; 
Her court, the earth’s wide, open plain; 
Her train, the tender growing grain; 

Her crown, a rose of June, 
‘Beatrice Harlowe. 
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All communications must be addressed to Mrs. M. D. Frazar, National Magazine, Boston, Mass. 


Make your answers full and complete. 


Give name and full address with answers. 


To become a member of this class apply to the magazine fora National Question Class Certificate. You need not 


be a subscriber, 


Answers must be received before the last day ofeach month. 
Every reader of ‘‘The National Magazine’ should become a member of the Question Class. 


this a pleasant and useful method of study. 


PRIZE WINNERS FOR APRIL 

First prize: Miss Mary Geneva Rath- 
burn, Mystic, Conn. 

Second Prize: Ellen Chazal Chapeau, 
8 East Henry St., Savannah, Ga. 

Third prize: Mrs. Cora W. Jackson, 
20S. Main St., Barre Vt. 

Fourth prize: Miss Fannie Phillips, 
3942 Forest Park Boulevard, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 

Literature 

1, There is a difference of opinion 
concerning the music and writer of this 
song—Star Spangled Banner. One 
version is that the words of Frances S. 
Key were set to the air of an English 
convivial song, composed by John 
Stafford Smith, but the air is generally 
admitted to be that of an old English 
hunting tune entitled “Anacreon in 
Heaven” composed by Samuel Arnold, 
who was born in Oxford, England. It 


Our idea is to make 


. appears to have been quickly brought 


to this country and became very popu- 
lar here. Robert Treat Paine com- 
posed his celebrated “Adams and 
Liberty” to this air. Doubtless mem- 
ories of Paine’s words were lingering 
in Key’s mind when he wrote his song 
for both the songs are similar in 
rhythm. 

2. “Yankee Doodle“ is the oldest 
and most familiar of our songs. The 
tune is involved in obscurity. Some 
think it originated in France; the 
Spaniards also claim it, and even the 
Dutch say it is one of their country 
tunes. However, the tune and words 
were known as early as the time of 
Cromwell and were so applied to him 
then in a song called ““Nankee Doodle” 
composed by the Cavaliers. The term 
feather, etc., alluded to Cromwell’s 
going on a small horse, with his single 
plume fastened in a sort of knot called 
a Macaroni. That the air was uniform- 
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ly deemed a good retort on British 
Royalists, is assured, from the fact it 
was played by us at the battle of Lex- 
ington, when repelling the foe; again 
at the surrender of Burgoyne; and 
finally at Yorktowr surrender. This 
origin seems much more reasonable 
than the report of its having been first 
played by the order of a British officer, 
Dr. Richard Shucksburg, in 1775, in 
derision of the homely array of motley 
Americans then assembled to join the 
expedition of General Johnson and 
Governor Shirley. 

3. Q means the “tail letter.” The 
English name of the letter, cue, is said 
to be from the French ‘queue,’—a tail. 
This letter is O with a tail added. 

4. The covered bridge St. John 
College, Cambridge, is called “the 
Isthmus of Suez.” It is so called be- 
cause it connects the college with the 
grounds on the other side of the river 
—Suez is in this case a pun on the 
word sus (a hog) the Johnians being 
nick-named hogs in University slang. 

5. The heart of Voltaire is preserved 
in the National Library at Paris. 


Art 


1.. Leonardo da Vinci was a noted 
artist and also a musician. 

2. The last public work of Giotto 
was the famous Campanile or Bell- 
tower at Florence, founded in 1334, for 
which he made all the designs and even 
executed with his own hand the models 
for the sculpture-on the three lower 
divisions. It rises to the height of 
nearly three hundred feet. It is built 
of light colored marble, adorned with 
mosaics and the whole execution is in 
the highest degree excellent. When 
the Emperor Charles V. saw this ele- 
gant structure he exclaimed that it 
ought to be “kept under glass.” 

3. When the plague broke out in 
1524 Perugino died at Fontignano. He 
was buried in unconsecrated ground in 
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a field, the precise spot unknown. The 
reason for so obscure and unwonted a 
mode of burial has been discussed and 
religious scepticism has been assigned 
as the cause, the fact however appears 
to be that on the sudden and wide- 
spread outbreak of the plague, the 
panic-stricken local authorities ordered 
that all victims of the disorder should 
at once be interred without any wait- 
ing for religious rites. 

4. Giorgione or George Barbarelli 
was Called the Byron of painting. 

5. Titian and Tintoretto are called 
by Ruskin the two giants of grand 
painting. 


General 


1. The name of Mexico is made 
from Mexith, one of the gods of the 
Aztecs. This city was their capital, 
and Cortez,who captured and destroyed 
it, says “it was the most beautiful 
thing in the world.” 

The palm tree is said to grow faster 
for being tweighed down—hence it is 
the symbol of resolution overcoming 
calamity. It is believed by Orientals 
to have sprung from the residue of the 
clay of which Adam was formed. 

3. The gilt knob at the top of 
a barber’s pole represents a brass 
basin, whichis sometimes actually 
suspended on the pole. The basin has 
a notch cut init to fit the throat and 
was used for lathering customers 
who came to be shaved. The pole 
represents the staff held by persons in 
venisection, and the two spiral ribbons 
painted around it represents the two 
bandages, one for twisting around the 
arm previous to blood-letting, and the 
other for binding. Barbers used to be 
surgeons but have fallen from “their 
high estate.” 

4. “No more sense than an oyster” 
is French (“Il raisonne comme une 
huitre.”) It means that oysters have 
a mouth but no head. 
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5. Alexander the Great buried his 
favorite horse Bucephalus and after- 
ward built the city around it and called 
it Bucepalia. 

Miss Mary Geneva Rathbun, 
Mystic, Conn. 


CURRENT NOTES ON THE QUESTIONS 


No one in the class answered the first 
question under Art correctly, although 
Miss Rathburn was quite correct in the 
statements she made regarding Da 
Vinci. It was Salvator Rosa who 
wrote music so popular that it was 
sung by all the working people in Italy. 

Miss Jennie Whitney, Burlington, 
Vt., had so admirable an answer to the 
first question that it is here given. 

During the war of 1812 the 
words of our National Anthem 
were written by Francis Scott Key 
under the following circumstances: 
After the burning of Washington 
the British advanced toward Baltimore, 
were met by a small number of Ameri- 
cans, most of whom were taken prison- 
ers and carried to the British fleet, then 
preparing to take Fort McHenry. 
Among these’prisoners was Dr. Beane, 
an intimate friend of Mr. Key. Mr. 
Key started in a row-boat with a flag 
of truce to intercede for the release of 
Dr. Beane, and approached Admiral 
Cockburns’s ship; here he was detained 
in his little boat made fast to the stern 
of the flag ship during the terrible 
bombardment of 25 hours, and during 
the battle seeing the “Star Spangled 
Banner still waving” he snatched an 
old letter from his pocket, and with a 
barrel-head for a table wrote the stir- 
ring words. A critic in speaking of 
the “Star-Spangled Banner” says that 
the sentiments expressed are more 
noble and uplifting than those used in 
many another hymn of other coun- 
tries.” 
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FIFTEEN QUESTIONS FOR JUNE 
Literature 
1. Upon whose experience did 


Daniel Defoe base his story of Robin- 
son Crusoe? 

2. Who was Solon and what saying 
of his has come down to us in very 
frequent quotation? It isa saying that 
related to human happiness? 

3. By whom was the song “Auld 
Robin Gray” written, and for what 
purpose? 

4. What is the story of Buriden’s 
ass? 

5. Under what conditions did Cole- 
ridge write his “Kubla Khan?” 


Ari 


1. What vow did Carlo Dolci take 
and to whom did he dedicate his pencil 
and brushes? 

2. Whowas the teacher of Sir An- 
thony Vandyck? 

3. What was 
Watteau’s work? 

4. What is the story of the bee 
painted by Quintin Matsys? 

5. Who is called the “Father of the 
German school of painting?” 


the character of 


General 
1. What is the history of the “Pitt 
Diamond? 


2. Why were the “Apostle Spoons” 
so called? 


What is the legend relating to the 
small hole in the fore feet of pigs? 


4. How was the assassin of Wil- 
liam the Silent punished? 


'5. Upon what sacred site is the 
shrine of Mecca built? 


PRIZES FOR JUNE 
First Prize: 
and War.” 


Second Prize: Volume IX of “The 
National Magazine.” 


“Mr. Dooley in Peace 


Third Prize: “With the Black 
Prince.” By Stoddard. 

Fourth Prize: “A Spiritual Love of 
the World.” By Otta A. de la Camp. 























By Helen Ashley Jones 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
HERE are very few books this year 
that are more deserving of wide- 
spread interest than Mr. James R. Gil- 


more’s (Edmund Kirke) ‘‘Personal Rec- 
ollections of Abraham Lincoln and the 
Civil War.”’ 

There have been numerous books 
written on this subject, all of more 
or less interest, for President Lincoln 
is a character around whose head will 
ever hang a-nimbus of glory; about 
whose life there is an unfailing inver- 
est to know all there is to learn. Mr. 
Gilmore had unusual advantages over 
many other writers, being a confiden- 
tial friend of the President,—a deposi- 
tory of his private views. 

He gives us the political side of the 
man, his remarkable foresight, his 
keen intellect and superior judgment. 
Those who were actively engaged in 
the Civil War, and also the mere pas- 
sive looker-on, will, in reading this 
book, understand as never before, the 
underlying motives which prompted 
Lincoln’s actions, or course of action. 
He had a reason, though often con- 
cealed, tor every movement that he 


made. We also catch glimpses of the 
tender side of the President now and 
then as well, and see, almost in spite 
of the author, his reliance on, and re- 
spect for, the opinions of Mr. Gilmore. 
He is, above all, modest, and we must 
imagine more than we read of his cour- 
age and diplomacy. In his description 
of the New York riots, the attack on 
the Tribune Building (on the staff of 
which paper was Mr. Gilmore), we are 
reminded very forcibly of E. P. Roe’s 
novel ‘‘An Original Belle,’’ and almost 
wonder if the author could have been 
the hero of that story. 

The style of the book is easy, and 
immediately wins us to an appreciation 
of the accuracy of the description of 
the more unfamiliar phases of this 
epoch. It is, by virtue of the superior 
knowledge of the author, instructive. 
We catch a glimpse of the wheels 
within the wheels, and their revolu- 
tions, and also life sketches of many 
of our noted men during that crisis in 
our country’s history, some of whom 
have since distinguished themselves in 
the public service. There are eight 
portraits of eminent men, among them 
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Grant, Garfield, Greeley and others. 
The book will easily find a place among 
veterans and youth alike. Published 
by L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 


=> 
THE SPANISH REVOLUTION 


TIMELY book, and a valuable one 

just now, is the ‘‘Spanish Revolu- 
tion,’’ by Edward Henry Strobel. Val- 
uable in that it casts a search-light on 
the Spanish character and methods of 
' accomplishing a desired end in other 
days than. these. It begins with the 
fall of Isabella III. of Spain in 1868, 
and describes, with great accuracy of 
detail the events which followed with 
lightning rapidity, one after the other, 
to the re-action and restoration in 1874, 
—a result we can see was sure to fol- 
low. Any one desiring to study the 
Spanish characteristics and tempera- 
ment, will read with interest Mr. 


Stroble’s most faithful descriptions. 


We have therein a truthful account of 
the Revolution, therefore an excellent 
portrayal of Spanish impulsiveness and 
inadequate resources with which to 
meet great emergencies. They all de- 
sired liberty, freedom of the press, of 
conscience, and a freedom from cor- 
ruption, but knew xot how to obtain 
it. Instead of cohesion and a perfect 
unanimity of purpose, there was dis- 
cord and disorder from the beginning 
to the end of the Revolution. It was 
during this epoch that we hear of Sa- 
gasta, where he became prominent as 
a Spanish Liberal statesman; also of 
Castelar and Jose Echegraay,.the lat- 
ter’s great speech on the Inquisition 
placing him among the first of Span- 
ish orators; also Senor Montero Riox, 
now in the peace commission, who was 
one of the ministry of Reformation. 
Our pity, not unmingled with con- 
tempt, is awakened by the statements 
of these misguided people in their 
struggles for a Republican form of 
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government, or at least a change of 
some sort. 

It was a very vague idea in the minds 
of most of them, as to what they real. 
ly did want. The erratic speeches of 
the extremists increased the dissen- 
tions, and hastened the issues which 
were inevitable with a people like the 
Spanish. Without the true spirit, the 
concerted action of the Americans in 
their struggles for independence, they 
took them as their example and failed. 
In six years, Mr. Strobel tells us, the 
Spanish people had seen a panorama 
of governments pass before them. 
What with the Provincial Government, 
the Regency of Serrano, the Demo- 
cratic Monarchy, the Republic, with 
its four Presidents, its Civil War and 
Military Dictatorships, and each a fail- 
ure in its turn, no wonder that the 
treasury was bankrupt, commerce 
ruined, and civil warensued. All this, 
or half of it, was sufficient to wreck 
any undertaking or enterprise, no mat- 
ter how well or justly conceived. The 
Restoration was simply the logic of 
events. Mr- Strobel was Secretary of 
the United States Legation from 1885 
to 1890, when he gathered together 
the materials for his Spanish Revolu, 
tion; and it isa trustworthy account, 
in every particular, of ‘those stirring 
events and times. The book shows 
studious attention to each event,—the 
manoeuvre of the opposing forces, and 
the different motives which prompted 
the actions of the various parties, 

Published by Small, Maynard & Co. 


> 
IN THIS WORLD OF OURS 


NDER this title we have a collec, 

tion of poems by Charlotte Per. 
kins Stetson, which, like her other 
book on Economics, is almost exclu- 
sively for women’s eye and education. 
It is marked bythe same force, 
strength, and ring of earnestness. 
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To these characteristics, however, she 
seems to sacrifice everything else. 
They may be likened to a strong peas- 
ant woman, accustomed to manual la- 
bor, whose muscles stand out hard and 
unyielding, all beauty of outline gone 
in the process of muscular develop- 
ment. In fact, they lack grace, digni- 
ty and beauty. With now and thena 


couplet, or such a verse as ‘‘A Prayer,"’ 
which reveals a depth of repentance 
really touching, there is a dearth of 
true beauty. Her style is too satura- 
ted with Whitmanism to impress one 
with originality. 


=> 
HER MEMORY 


DECIDED departure has been 
made- by Maarten Maartens 

in his new book, “Her Memory.” 
Although it will mot touch the 
popular fancy as readily as some 
of his other books, it is in no sense 
a retrogression. It does, in fact, 
deal with some fine qnalities . of 
a man’s nature, which few people 
appreciate. One looking for a mere 
story will be disappointed in “Her 
Memory.” It is simply a study of a 
character under the most pitiful condi- 
tions—that of an absorbing grief. 
The touches throughout are delicate 
and finished, without any extravagance 
of treatment. The subject is most 
effectively presented. It is a sensitive 
book, and throbs with the emotion of 
a grief-stricken man. The contrasts 
in character are well done, with just a 
suggestion of coarseness apparent in 
Lady Mary, perhaps; but the impres- 
sion wears away before we leave her. 
The book is evenly balanced; no char- 
acter or incident could be spared with- 
out detriment—although at first, or to 
the unthinking reader, some incidents 
seem unnecessary—such as Monte Car- 
lo, for instance; but that particular 
episode is very neatly done, as show- 
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ing the influence of the tawdry place 
on the different menand women. The 
book is not lively—its subject is incom- 
patible with that sort of thing—neither 
is there a dull line in the entire story. 
Few writers could have escaped mor- 
bidity in the treatment of such charac- 
ters; but this, Maarten Maarten’s has 
successfully avoided. It may not be 
as popular as some others, but it is 
chaste, tender, and real. 


=> 


WHEN KNIGHTHOOD WAS IN FLOWER 


66 HEN Knighthood was in Flows 

er” is the love story of Charles 
Brandon and Mary Tudor, with the 
love affairs of several other historical 
people, dexterously woven in, and fill- 
ing in the spaces. At first the story is 
a little dull, but when we once get into 
it, and the author loses his self-con- 
sciousness, thus placing himself in 
touch with the reader, the interest in- 
creases, and is held to the end. Mr. 
Edwin Gaskoden, the author, has an 
inflexible style; it lacks graciousness, 
and is sometimes hard reading; but if 
we can conquer or skip the first chap- 
ter, the rest will appeal to us. The 
character of Mary Tudor reminds us, 
in its outbursts of temper and an un- 
subdued, uncurbed will, of Katherine, 
in the “Taming of the Shrew,” espe- 
cially as personated by Ada Rehan, 
and is very well done. 

Although the book deals with char- 
acters well known in history, it cannot 
be classed among historical novels, 
and loses nothing from the fact. Mr, 
Gaskoden (Charles Major) is rigid in 
his style, lacking that sprightliness 
which is an essential to easy reading. 
He is too conventional for the general 
reader; however, the book is worth 
reading for its glimpses of the times 
of the reprobate King Henry VIII. 
Published by Bowen Merril. 





HE present year has witnessed a 
national evolution. The strong 
and vigorous national life that has 
grown out of the recent war is a part 
of our country’s destiny. There is no 
use of crying out to the past, look to the 
future. In every trying crisis this 
nation has always kept step in the on- 
ward march of civilization. The pip- 
ing voice of the weak and timid has 
always been an incident to every great 
epoch in national history from Tory- 
ism to Anti-Imperialism. Onward the 
march of destiny leads, and onward 
with true courage our nation goes 
despite the haggling of the nose-trick- 
ling sentimentalists. We love the name 
“Imperial” as applied to our own 
country, and “Expansion” ‘has a ring 
about it that thrills those whose veins 
tingle with healthy life and vigor. 
America has taken its permanent place 
among the nations of theearth witha 
mission that is clearly evident in the 
dawn of the twentieth century. Tobe 
righteous and unselfish we must keep 
building for future generations even as 
our forefathers builded for us. 
—<~sS> 
N age of ideas, of course it is, and 
“The National Magazine,” in an 
aggressive campaign for a national cir- 


culation, is always on the outlook for 
something new. If anything occurs 
to you which you think would be a 
new idea for “The National Maga- 
zine,” mail it to our “Idea Depart- 
ment.” We make an appropriation 
each month, ranging from $5 to $100, 
according to the value of the idea ac- 
cepted. There are four distinct de- 
partments of the magazine which al- 
ways welcome suggestions and ideas, 
viz.: Editorial, Advertising, Subscrip- 
tion and Mechanical. Now continue 
the interest already expressed in 
“The National Magazine” by an idea; 
and do not infer that your suggestions 
are not appreciated, even if they are 
not always suitable for our purpose. 
Original ideas have a staple value. 


—<—»#— 


HERE are times when a young 
man starting in life, is possessed of 
a feeling of bitterness against success- 
ful men, because they do not manifest 
a more active interest in helping 


young men. As the young man grows 
older, he begins to understand this 
growth of conservatism. He finds 
that after all it is best that young 
men meet and conquer obstacles, and 
became thoroughly self-reliant, and, 
he also finds many young men repay 
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assistance by ingratitute, which leaves 
a scar that burns. The young man 
who stings the hand that fed him, 
because of fancied wrong, or that he 
has not been fed enough, not only 
‘blasts his own chances for the future, 
but creates in his benefactors a bitter- 
ness which is visited upon more worthy 
applicants for confidence that may fol- 
low. The poison of ingratitude makes 
many a hard unyielding heart. Grati- 
tude—what a virtue and an accom- 
plishment it is after all. To be able 
to appreciate what is done for you, is 


one of the surest stepping stones to ' 


success. 
<> 


VERY state inthe Union has its 

great men, that is, men who are 
closely indentified with the history of 
thet commonwealth. Now who do you 
consider the greatest man your state 
has produced? And can you write an 
anecdotal sketch of his life giving new 
facts and incidents in his career. The 
sketch is not to exceed 1000 words and 
to be writcen in a breezy and popular 
manner so that every paragraph and 
sentence will be of new and vital hu- 
man interest. This is a chance for 
the young people who have a keen ap- 
petite for historical narrative. No 
bookish matter, but something that 
reflects the spirit of the man and the 
times in which he lived. “The Na- 
ional Magazine” believes in blending 
national, state, and municipal patriot- 
ism, and the more this is developed in 
every commonwealth, the more perfect 
becomes the ideal of “Union Forever.” 


WO 


HOSE persons who have ever been 
thrilled in their youth with the sun- 
rise salute of July 4th, and looked for- 
ward to the day with a longing desire 
for fire-crackers, peanuts and pink 
-lemonade, will find some refreshing 
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“The National 
Magazine” for July. This issue will 
simply eclipse all our former efforts in 


memories recalled in 


magazine building. It will have the 
dash and the spirit of the natal birth- 
day. The Fourth of July has an in- 
teresting history since ’76, and an arti- 
cle on celebrations one hundred years 
ago and since will be of timely inter- 
est. The American Indian’s celebra- 
tion in Indian Territory; how the 
day is observed on the lakes of frozen 
ice in Alaska; inthe tropics of the 
East and West Indies, all handsomely 
illustrated, will make interesting cur- 
rent history. Clever stories all at- 
tuned to the July spirit; “The Anec- 
dotal Side of Wall Street,” by Henry 
Clews; “Inside Workings of American 
Trusts,” “Around the World with the 
Flag,” by Peter MacQueen, the repre- 
sentative of “The National Magazine” 
in the Phillipines, are features which 
we feel confident will add thousands 
of new readers. 


—<—~— 


E desire an active and aggressive 

representative of “The National 
Magazine” in every city, town and 
hamlet in the United States. One 
young man, Herbert Salter, has 
already secured three hundred sub- 
scribers, and will enjoy a trip to Eu- 
rope for his summer vacation, in which 
all expenses are paid by “The National 
Magazine.” Other young people are 
planning systematic campaigns in 
their own sections, and one energetic 
Western young ‘lady writes that she 
will soon have her one thousand sub- 
scribers, which will cover one year’s 
board and tuition at the New England 
Conservatory of Music at Boston. 
The best capital stock a young person 
can have is one thousand friends, who 
are willing to invest one dollar in “The 
National Magazine” for one year. You 
give full value for the friendship. 














THE MOON. 


Words and Music by W. A. CARY. 
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A MODERN 





PRESUME I am similar 
to the ordinary man,— 
fundamentally we are 
all pretty much alike 
There is always asort of 
sacred pleasure in re- 
ef calling my courtship,— 
after a year of married 
life. Inthe first place we have the 
sweetest and coziest home that ever 
was. Thereis not a shadow to mar 
our happiness and it is only a contem- 
plation of what the future may bring 
that makes me shudder. That is why 
I write now to preserve the full spirit 
of happiness ‘and sunshine without 
having to mingle the clouds of sorrow 
and trouble, that must follow the sun- 
shine. Each man has his life poem— 
his romance— and I am going to begin 
my story by having them “happily 
married” at the start,—it will save the 
reader the trouble of looking ‘up the 
closing paragraph. 
These bright summer days recall it 
all so vividly It was on a holiday, 
which I had looked forward to for some 
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time, when I would go out on my 
wheel and have one day’s ride’: among 
the parks and boulevards alone. I was 
a mood when I should have been in 
disagreeable company to the other 
boys in the store. No, it was nota 
case of disappointment in love, I 
hungered for absolute loneliness, as we 
sometimes do forcompany. My wheel 
never looked so companionable as on 
that early summer morning; the sun 
gave freshness and tenderness to a 
view of the roughly. paved court out 
side of my window. I started with a 
steady tread, fighting shy of the cobble 
stones of the Boston pavements as 
much as possible. Whata relief it was 
to pass from the bumps to the smooth 
asphalt. 

Who can describe an early morning 
ride among the parks of Boston? Na- 
ture has been lavish, and from the 
first glimpse of the historic common, 
public garden and the Charles river, 
to the furthermost boundaries of. 
Franklin Park is one unkroken inspira- 
tion. Such a trip places one in the 
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mellowest and tenderest of moods to- 
wards all the humankind, for all these 
beauties of park and fen we own in 
common. No forbidding inscription 
“private” can exclude the people from 
the lavish gifts of the Creator. Well, 
I sped along perfectly attuned to 
Nature and the unrivalled attractions 
of the lovely boulevard. The hills 
were always easy. An occasional ice 
wagon and milk cart greeted me at 
. first, and the assembling of people on 
the street and thoroughfare increased 
with almost as measured a pace as the 
rising of the sun. 

I was thinking how fortunate I was 
to escape the Sunday school excur- 
sion that day, the giggling girls and 
boisterous lads, and was for once free 
from all restraint; Icould almost im- 
agine that I had wings as 1 sped over 
the Back Bay Fens and onto Jamaica 
Pond. Perhaps it was the feeling of 
the frontier hermit hunter that ruled 
me, but there was nothing that marred 
the contemplation of a perfect day all 
to myself and with no other mind to 
dispute my choice of roads. The flit- 
ting cyclists began to increase in 
number, the tinkling of bells was 
almost a continuous chime at nine 
o’clock and yet I was oblivious of them 
all as individuals. 

Yes, I may as well be explicit. It 
was at the entrance of Franklin Park, 
which, bathed in the softened sunlight 


of noon-time, I recall very vividly. 


The stately gateway appeared more 
majestic than ever, and inthe kindly 
shadows of the trees were strewn 
groups of wheels and resting cyclists. 
These groups are always astudy.. They 
are usually not talking or laughing, but 
just lounging on the greensward and 
relaxing all their energies. A large 
number were young ladies and I could 
not help thinking what a change had 
been wrought in the girl of to-day, 
as compared with those of a few 


years ago. What a picture! Healthful, 
vigorous, vivacious and independent 
the New Girl has come to stay and has 


‘entirely supplanted the complaining, 


tea drinking, headachy, fancy-work 
devotee. Outdoors in summer, wheel- 
ing or playing golf, the young woman 
of to-day finds not only health and 
vigor but a contentment that the aver- 
age young lady of a decade ago never 
enjoyed. 

But I must not permit you to think 
that the young ladies were absorbing 
my thoughts just then. I had been 
riding very rapidly for some time, and 
threw myself down on the grass to rest 
—away off by myself, The passing 
throngs did not impress me. They 
were seemingly alike. No particular 
individual remained in mind after pass- 
ing. Just then a young lady, with an 
Alpine hat, stopped near me and in- 
spected a punctured tire. I turned my 
face the other way, expecting that she 
would call on me, but she went 
bravely at it to make repairs herself, 
and she very likely would have passed 
on and out of my thoughts and exist- 
ence but for the necessity of asking the 
use of my wrench. Perhaps I was 
gruff, as I growlingly consented, and 
perhaps that was the reason the sweet 
faced girl in the Alpine hat decided I 
needed cultivation. As she started 
to leave, the repaired tire gave way; 
she glanced at me, and chiefly as a pen- 
ance for my gruffness, I approached 
her thinking of so much time lost. The 
break was a bad one and the harder I 
worked the more she sympathized, and 
the more rapidly our acquaintance pro- 
gressed. Of course, when repaired,I had 
to go with her fora shott distance, to 
see if my work would hold, and then, 
of course, I thought she would join 
some friends and leave me in peace. 

But, as we approached a refreshment 
booth, she turned in and got off. I 
followed,—no, I cannot tell why. 
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“I must insist upon.your accepting 
some return for your kindness” she 
said, and imagine my surprise when 
she ordered two glasses of Moxie from 
the omnipresent bottle wagon’ and 
motioned me to a seat. 

“You must not think we girls of to- 
day are mere dolls and I am sure that 
you needed some refreshment. Moxie 
is better for you than that horrid beer 
and other stuff.” Her audacity irri- 
tated me, and I was almost tempted to 
take an abrupt leave, telling her that 


fice,” she said in that pretty and arch 
way a modern girl has of using sar- 
casm. 

Well I need not follow each step of 
the formation of our acquaintance, but 
it followed with the usual crescendo 
movement, and each new landscape in 
view brought out new and pleasant ex- 
periences, and ‘by degrees, I fear the 
the hermit feeling oozed from me. 

“The afternoon has passed on fairy 
wings,” said I heroically, realizing that , 
the twilight was coming and that the 





IT WAS A GAY PARTY ON THE VERANDA 


I had not yet become a walking brew- 
ery. Why I did not, I don’t know. 

“Do you really enjoy riding alone— 
entirely alone?” she asked. 

“Certain, that is why I am here by 
myself” I replied. 
yr “So do I, and as much as I appreciate 
your kindness I would rather continue 
alone to-day, so now,—” 

This was a declaration which I had 
not expected, and you know the ordi- 
nary man does not fancy being dis- 
missed from service, no matter how 
onerous. 

“My preferences are to be alone, and 
you—you too are making such a_sacri- 


Yaa 


day was soon to become merely a mem- 
ory. We had found that we had many 
mutual friends, and thought it 
strange that our first acquaintance 


‘should be made over a punctured tire. 


It has been a glorious day—to- 
gether,” Isaid again with heroic deter- 
mination. 

My companion answered nothing but 
grew serious. That expression was 
fatal forme. The leaves of the trees 
rustled quietly as if attuned to the 
whisperings of love. 

p We rode on in silence, and I began 
to feel both serious and foolish as I 
followed on. She directed the way, 
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and with abruptness dismounted from 
her wheel and said, “This is my home, 
won’t you come in and rest? You must 
be tired.” 

What a picture comes to me of that 
night. On the veranda were the 
family,—the sweet-faced little mother, 
the irrepressible and ever present 
young brother,and the father smoking. 

I passed the ordeal of introduction 
without flinching, although I felt as if 
I was regarded as a newly discovered 
freak. The small brother immediately 
began a familiar inspection of my 
wheel, 

“Too high gear, and only single 
tubes,” he began, with a series of crit- 
icisms, until his mother stopped him. 
The maid soon appeared, bringing 
glasses of refreshing Moxie, and that 
recalled our early acquaintance. Only 
one day, and yet it seemed as if I had 
known her forever. Twelve hours 
from the hermit to the love-lorn swain! 
Indeed, these seem to be the days of 
rapid transit. After this brief ac- 
quaintance—I had never asked ler 
name—and yet this girl, in the full 
bloom of health and vigor, held me 
captive. 

Just then another figure came up the 
walk. He was puffing, and, with his 
collar unbuttoned, was mopping his 
brow. He acted as if he had just 


made a century run, with the ther-- 


mometer one hundred degrees in the 
shade. \ 

‘How are you all?” Hesaluted, and 
took a seat on the upper step. He 
was evidently very much at home, and 
especially attentive to the young lady, 
solat once ldoked upon him as the 
hated rival, when the inevitable Moxie 
tray was passed him. 

“I say, Brandath, there’s nothing 
like good lager beer on such a day,” 
he said to the host. I gloated. This 
man is not refined enough for her. 

“Well, Idunno. Mother and Trixie 


seem to think that Moxie is the thing, 
and Trixie isa pretty good judge.” 

“Trixie!” The first time I had heard 
the name! How pretty it was. 
Trixie! and to think I had never heard 
it before. We two just sat and lis- 
tened in the shadows, and thought and 
thought. 

”Yes” continued the good-natured 
father of Trixie, “our physician told 
me that Moxie was the most healthful 
beverage to, have in the house, and I 
am beginning to think it is now the 
national drink!” 

“Well, I must say it is a good tonic,” 
responded Collarless Wilkins over 
his shoulder at us. “But come, Trixie, 
why did you refuse to go cyling with 
me through the parks to-day? It was 
fine.” 

“Oh, she did! she did!” broke in 
the irrepressible small brother. “She 
went with him—with the other 
fellow.” 

There was a deep silence, and the 
kind mother tried to relieve the awk- 
ward situation. 

“Willie, it is time for you to go to 
bed.” 

Collarless Wilkins continued thinking, 
making geometrical designs on the 
ground with his stick. He yawned, 
and said it was’ getting late. I took 
the hint, and started to go; a gentle 
hand detained me. 

That settled it with me. We just 
continued to sit together, and Wilkins 
satas if glued down. It was a ques- 
tion of endurance—a battle to the fin- 
ish without words, motion or commo- 
tion. 

The shadows began-to deepen, and 
finally, realizing the ridiculousness of 
my position, as almost a stranger, I 
bolted straight for the gate, without a 
moment’s warning, and waved my hat 
with a “Good night, all.” 

I heard the murmur of voices as I 
left, walking beside my wheel down 
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the wood-shaded avenue. I was 
miserably lonesome and ashamed. 
“What will they think of me after 
such a departure?” I asked myself. I 
could never hope to go back, besides, 
I had not been invited. 

But, mind you, I took careful notes 
of the number and location. 


* * * * * 


One year after, toa day, there was a 
wedding on that verandah. It was 
Trixie’s plan to have the wedding 
there, and Trixie being a true type of 
en American girl usually has her way. 
after that day. 

Yes, the small brother was there, 
and relieved his mind as follows :— 

“Gosh, how my big brother finished 
Wilkins! He’s the whole push—my 
big brother is!” 

And would you believe it! Trixie 
made her father and mother, and the 
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young Turk of a brother, leave for the 
summer home that very night. 

As the guests left there was a part- 
ing pledge, and, of course, Trixie said 
it should be Moxie, and Moxie it was. 
Wilkins was at the wedding; but Wil- 
kins was only a harmless cousin, after 
all. 

The old verandah is very dear to us. 
Two years have passed since first we 
met including the one year of married 
bliss.Even“‘last year’s” wheels are dear 
to us; and we can never tire of talk- 
ing of that holiday when we both 
wanted so much to be alone—entirely 
alone; but Fate and the bicycles 
brought us together. But even now 
we are not alone. I must cease writing, 
for I hear a wee small voice that calls. 
—a three months 'old baby boy. 


The heir isa “home ruler” already, 
and a happy chapter of life is still 
open to us. 

















AN OLD HICKORY ROMANCE 


N old hickory tree was sighing in 
A the summer breeze. “Ah me! 
those good old days have come 
again and our strong young saplings 
must once more enlist in the service of 
mankind. More volunteers are wanted. 
Those were good old days, good old 
days—” 

“A story, astory,” broke in a chorus 
of surrounding second growth hickory 
saplings, and the old patriarch Hickory 
nodded in reverie. 

“Well, well, before you were born, a 
happy family lived right on this hill- 
side—all Hickories, brothers, sisters, 
cousins, uncles 
and aunts. You 
see that old stone 
fence -by the 
brook? Well,there 
was where your 
great grand-father 
stood, the giant of 
all, until the old 
farm was sold for 
a town site to rail- 
road speculators. 

We are a noble 
family, children. 
Hickory is an exclusively American 
timber, and we have no difficulty trac- 





ing our genealogical tree back to the 
Mayflower. We have a place in the 
history of American civilization, for 
the strong hand which grips the axe 
and plough handle of hickory, partakes 
of our native hickory strength. The 
hickory family have good blood—the 
Indians used us for bows and arrows— 
and it is a noteworthy fact that we 
have always enjoyed an exclusive 
popularity in trade and commerce. 
“Well, now the story. I first remem- 
ber the time when a little boy used to 
come and sit on my limbs and rest be- 
neath the shade inthe autumn, after 
having gathered 
hickory nuts for 
the winter. He 
was a thoughtful 
lad, and dreamed 
of the days when 
he would grow up 
to be a man, be- 
come famous and 
wear a mustache. 
How often I 
have seen him out 
on the porch of 
the old farmhouse, 
which stood where the mound rises, just 
beyond that clump of oaks—no, the 
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one where the hazel bushes are, a little 
farther down the old deserted road. 
The father, mother and son used to sit 





there and watch the sunset during the 
summer, rocking in their old hickory 
chairs. Hickory, mind you children, 
—aristocratic hickory, with the bark on 
in those days. Well, the little boy 
wanted to be a soldier, and his hickory 
bow did service in shooting partridges, 
for in those days those pasture ‘lands 
and town lots over to the west, were 
all one immense forest. The mother 
read to him of great men and soldier 
heroes in the winter time, and during 
the summer he made every mound a 
breastwork and used up a great many 
arrows in vanquishing imaginary foes. 
He longed to perform some heroic 
deed, as did the knight errant of whom 
his mother had read to him. He would 
tell us his secret longings,—think of it, 
all in confidence to a hickory tree. 

One June afternoon he was seeking 
in his lonely quest for imaginary game 
until he grew tired and lonesome, 
when he heard a child crying. With 
the quick sense of hearing, which one 
accustomed to the field and forest soon 
acquires, he followed the sound, and 


imagine his surprise to finda golden- 
haired girl sitting on a birch log sob- 
bing as if her heart would break. Her 
arms were filled with daisies, and she 
had bedecked herself with the blos- 
soms and some remained in her hair. 
When she saw him she ceased crying 
at once, and, even with her eyes filled 
with tears, smiled upon her deliverer. 

“I will take care of you little girl,” 
said the boy with a heroic air,and with- 
out further ceremony they began play- 
ing together. They were soon fast 
friends, each had scarcely known a 
playmate, and before an hour passed 
they had plighted their troth with 
rings made of blades of grass, under 
the hickory near the spring. 

“They went to the house and sat to- 
gether in that hickory rocking chair 
upon the porch. Here the boy’s 
mother found them. 

“Why didn’t you ask the little girl 
her name, for her parents will be 





alarmed?” said the boy’s mother, smil- 
ing upon them in her sympathizing 
way, as only a mother can. 
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“Didn’t want her to know her name. 
She’s just going to play visiting us, 
and she’s come to stay.”” 





The little girl rocked an emphatic, 
affirmative answer in the big chair, as 
only little girls can. 

Shortly afterward, aman with burly 
whiskers rode up and made inquiries. 
The little girl had wandered away 
from the mover’s camp where her fa- 
ther had pitched for noon. They had 
become greatly alarmed, as there were 
Indians about, and were overjoyed to 
find the little wanderer at the com- 
fortable farm-house home. When her 
father was about to take her away in 
the wagon with them, the little boy 
said :— 

“Mamma, may I kiss her?” and 
without awaiting an answer, he did so 
with the remark: “Little girl, remem- 
ber the old hickory tree.” She nodded 
solemnly, and the older people smiled 
in amusement. 

The little ones looked after each other 
as long as the wagon was in sight down 
the lane. They never met again as 
children, and neither knew the other’s 
name. The boy attended college, later 
becoming a prosperous man,and people 
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wondered why he never married, and 
why he always insisted upon having 
the old-fashioned hickory furniture in 
the house. His parents were dead, 
but he came to spend his summer near 
the farm. He put strange advertise- 
ments in the papers: “Remember the 
old hickory, little girl,” and gave his 
address. Friends shook their heads, 
and thought overwork in business had 
affected his mind, while he concluded 
his little girl love must be dead. He 
brought scores of poor children from 
the city with him during the summer 
to give them fresh air anda sniff of 
areal hickory forest at his old home. 
One day he was talking with some 
children, in the grove next to the 
brook, and he met a lady with other 
children. They became acquainted, 
and in talking of the beautiful trees 
she chanced to say: “My aunt is al- 
ways talking of hickory trees, and she 
seems to love to come here, until I be- 
gin to think of a romance in her—” 
That was enough of aclue for the 
man. He asked her to bring her aunt 





the next afternoon to the old hickory 
tree. He was punctual the next day, 
and found the ladies there. As he ap- 
proached, a look of recognition passed 
between the two who had met the day 
before, and the aunt as chaperon was 
still more surprised when he said :— 
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“Little girl, remember the old hick- 
ory tree.” 

It seemed like a voice from the dis- 
tant past. 

“Are you?”— she gasped. 

“Iam,” he replied; and they began 
talking it over; and the next summer 
there was a wedding under the old 
hickory tree, and that is why that 
new summer-house stands, and hon- 
ored is the name of “Old Hickory,” the 
new home. 

“And where do we come in?“ chimed 
a chorus of saplings. 

“You young saplings ought to see 
that. In that summer furniture, those 





swing-seat settees, old hickory rockers, 
golf chairs, and all, they used only the 
second growth; and now they, run no 
danger of losing their bark, as_ the 
wood is especially prepared. You are 





ae md 


honored, because there is a chair for 
every human mood, and what more 





ideal mood than that of taking sum- 
mer ease at. the old home. 

“Yes, hickory triumphs in the earli- 
est and latest steps of civilization and 
the best tribute yet paid to old hickory 
chairs, is in the new ideas presented 
by the Paine Furniture Co. of 
Boston. They never offer anything 
but the latest and best, and if youwant 
something especially adapted for sum- 
mer ease, and something new and late 
in style, write or call on the Paine 
Furniture Co., Boston. Mention ‘‘The 
National Magazine., and you will find 
yourself a royally welcomed customer. 

















NEW TERMINAL STATION, BOSTON 


WITH A COACH AND FOUR 


A Railway 





HE spinal column ot 
trade and travel in 
the United States 
extends from Boston 
and New York to 
Chicago, then on to 
San Francisco. 














Clustering along the 
Boston and Albany, the New York 
Central, the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Central one can almost obtain from the 
car window an intelligent comprehen- 
sion of “America as she is.” At least 
our distinguished European visitors 
are willing to hazard profound opin- 
ions after this tour has been made, 
and they have actually seen the 
Chicago stock yards. The acme of 
railroad travel in America (which has 
no equalin the world,) it may safely 
be assumed lies along this vertabre of 
trade. The turnpikes of acentury ago 
determined largely the wake of travel 
and commerce as the railroad does 
today. 

If one desires to visit or leave Boston 
(and who in the United does not) the 


Romance 


big spoke leading to the hub is the 
Boston and Albany Railroad. It is not 
so long ago,—a half a centnry perhaps, 
—that an investor was in a dilemma to 
know whether to put his money in a 
turnpike road or the Boston and Wor- 
cester railroad, the first portion of the 
Boston and Albany constructed. “Why 
it will never reach Worcester!” said 
the wiseacres. This was said of a 
great railroad that is a veritable head 
source for transcontinenta] travel— 
westward, 

If you will pardon a Boston girl for 
saying it, I believe the Boston and 
Albany limited leaving Boston at 10.30 
p. m. is the model train of the world. 
The comforts of the traveler is simply 
unsurpassed in the palace sleeping cars 
—diner, buffet,—a train converted ina 
complete hostelry on wheels where 
every comfort known to humankind 
is provided. The roadbed is oiled 
which prevents dust, the roadbed is 
throughout perhaps the most perfect 
in the world, one could almost fancy* 
the train spinning along on rubber tires. 
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About the Boston and Albany Rail- 
road clusters more exclusively literary 
traditions than perhaps any other sin- 
gle railroad system in the United 
States. Leaving the new Terminal 
Station in Boston, in a little over 
twenty four hours one arrives in 
Chicago ready to do business that day, 
so that itis possible to transact busi- 
ness in Boston one day, during busi- 
ness hours, and in Chicago the next.— 
and the busy American does not have 
to strike a day from his calendar of 
activity. 

The greatest element in modern and 
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practical education is travel and it is 
surprising what a scope of information 
is covered in a trip from Boston to 
Chicago. That is what my cousin 
Louise said and she planned a trip—all 
‘by ourselves—to meet her parents who 
were returning from California. Cou- 


sins are sometimes good friends and 
companions, and Lou and I -were in- 
separable. It was from the old Boston 
and Albany station that we departed, 
—my cousin and I. It was in this 
station that William Dean Howells 
laid the scene of his recent farce. The 
pumps of the great locomotive were 
nervously at work, asif the monster 
were stamping the earth and eager to 
start on the journey. A gong sounds 
and off we move as smoothly and as 
dignified as you please—no clanging 
bells or screeching whistles—always 
dignified. 

We whisked through the 
fine surburban towns, which 
fringe Boston, and the pic- 
turesque stations built of 
stone, are dainty settings 
in the landscape which re- 
minds the traveler of Eng- 
land. There are no grade 
crossings on leaving Boston, 
and the solid, massive via- 
ducts are always an indica- 
tive assurance of safety in 
railway travel. The road 
passes through one contin- 
uous parkway beyond the 
limits of Boston. There is 
a settled and serene air of 
comfort visible at every 
station, and the neat and 
trim lawns, shrubbery and 
shaded roadways, so neatly 
kept up by railway em- 
ployees, make a _ passing 
scene of added interest 

As we approached dear 
old Wellesley, there was 
an awakening of loyalty 
for the old college—and who has 
not admired Wellesley? Even in the 
swift passing of the train one could 
almost imagine penetrating scholastic 
and yet always congenial atmosphere. 
On through to Worcester, over ground 
famous in American history, to Spring- 
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field—a city which out-stripped in 
growth its old rival of the stage-coach 
days. Verily, the railroads made 
Springfield soon passed Northampton as 
a business centre. Forward, toward 
the setting ‘sun the train dashes, and 
each glance of the passing panorama 
is fraught with suggestions. Whit- 
tier’s lines, “Mid Berkshire hills far 
away,” are recalled as the wheeled 
procession dashes in and out of the 
picturesque gorges, and closely hugs 
the winding mountain streams. Each 
one of the crumbling old houses, nest- 
ling far away in the distance among 
the hills, have a history full of nation- 
al interest. Theoccupants 
of these homes had won the 
conflicts in frontier life, 
which determined our na- 
tional destiny. At  Pitts- 
field and Lenox many 
wealthy people have elab- 
orate country homes, cas- 
tles and chateaus, secluded 
and yet within easy access 
—as veritable inland New- 
port. The natural beauty 
of the Berkshire Hills is 
always fascinating. It is 
a beauty that does not over- 
awe with frowning crag 
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and precipice, but has that 
mingling of colors and sub- 
tle values, which gives the 
feeling and atmosphere to a 
painting. No wonder that 
the tributes of the brightest 
in American prose and 
poetry have sung the praise 
of the “Berkshire hills far 
away.” 

Almost before Lou and I 
were fairly settled for the 
journey, we had arrived at 
Albany. A dinner in the 
Boston and Albany diner, 
where the traditional excel- 
lence of New England cook- 
ing prevails,then in the library car were 
found all the latest books and periodi- 
cals, not excepting “The National 
Magazine,” of course; and I must say 
that “time had taken fairy wings.” 
One young man of downy beard per- 
mitted us to observe that he had visit- 
ed the barber shop on the train, just 
for the experience, you know, and to 
impress his age; andI am afraid one 
fleshy man went tothe Buffet carto 
“see a man,” until we feared he might 


see two, men where only one existed. 


THE FLIGHT ACROSS NEW YORK 


From Albany to New York the four- 
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track railroad of the New 
York Central holds undis- 
puted sway as “America’s 
greatest railroad.” The 
trail of the Mohawk Indian 
of centuries past first blazed 
the main routes of travel 
to-day, as the Indian assem- 
bling places mark the sites 
of the great cities. Draw 
a line across New York and 
you find clustering there a 
succession of some of the 
best cities in the United 
States. Wecould not fail 
to be impressed with the 
fact that in any city where 
prominent persons resided 
or an acquaintance lived, there was al- 
ways an added interest. It is not to be 
wondered at that we thought of Edgar 
Wescott and his unfinished proofs of 
David Harum, as we stopped at Syra- 
cuse; imperious Roscoe Conkling at 
at Utica; at Ithaca the triumphs of the 
Cornell crew were recalled. At Schen- 
ectady the noted “999” and other 
world famous locomotives were 
brought to mind. In fact, every point 
along the line brought with it a “train 
of thought” that seemed almost to 
keep pace with the sixty-mile speed of 
the “limited.” 

From Buffalo—where they are mak- 
ing great preparation for the Pan- 
American Congress—the connections 
were made over the Lake Shore. Of 
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course the suggestions bubbled again 
as the Chatauquan district was passed 
and the famous vineyard section was 
traversed. After leaving Erie—a town 
that.is represented with a name plate 
on so many engines and boilers the 
world over—the fertile Eden of Ohio 
and the Western Reserve unrolled be- 
fore us. The women in sunbonnets of 
many hues, trimming the grape-vines, 
the farmers were busy ploughing and 
seeding, the rich odor of new-turned 
earth and the forest stole upon us as 
we passed. Small townsand cities all 
prosperous and busy, each one reflect- 
ing the distinct influence of some 
larger city. At Cleveland the tomb 
of President Garfield was in full view 
from the train, and memory turns back 
to the time when the nation mourned 
the loss of a beloved president. At 
Oberlin the educational instinct again 
possessed us as we looked on the insti- 
tution that first threw off the shackles 
of race and color in the class room. 
South Bend and Studebaker wagons; 
Indiana the state of Riley; hoosiers— 
it would require a volume to recite the 
suggestions of that trip. That after- 
noon we arrived at the Chicago 
depot, and were soon “on the loop,” 
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the elevated trains whisking us to 
our destination. 

What a flood of suggestions crowded 
ih the observation of that trip. Marvel, 
it isa miracle, and yet because of its 
daily and regular occurrence, like 
those living near a railroad, we are 
scarcely cognizant of what the rushing 
caravans on steel rails mean in the 
history of to-day as itis being made 
for the future. But there is another 
part of the trip I had almost over- 





each other for,—well, I'll not disclose 
the irrelevant question of age. We had 
all been playmates together and of 
course we were pleased to meet a 
friend so far from home. I was busy 
with my note book, and naturally Mr. 
Boardman sat with Louise. Their con- 
versation became more animated. and 
the tones grew soft and deep. I broke 
in with an occasional question, which 
I thought necessary to be entirely civil, 
but I soon discovered that my inter- 
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looked. Yes it was romantic but it 
will not take a two column novel to 
tell it. 

At Oberlin an old school friend from 
Boston boarded the train, because you 
can scarcely go anywhere without find- 
ing some one from Boston—the great 
colonizing city of the world. I noted 
a peculiar diffidence between Louise 
and Mr. Boardman at first. This I 
thought strange as they had known 


ruptions were not neccessary. A few 
exclamations came to me above the 
roar of the train as it rolled along with 
the ceaseless monotony of a clock. 
This steady motion had lulled most 
of the passengers into the usual rail- 
road siesta,—except Lou and Mr, 
Boardman and the small boy in the 
forward end of the coach, who had not 
yet fully mastered the mysteries of the 
water tank faucet. 








“I am so glad you ** received the 
**,.” Tcould put these vagrant words 
spoken by Louise together simply by 
the inflection of the sounds that were 
distinguishable. 

The talk was evidently becoming 
very interesting and Istrained my ears 
as the train would slow up, but they 
had gauged their tones for stops and 
all. Could it be possible that Louise 
had kept any secretsfrom me. He was 
showing her alocket. ThenI did have 
suspicions. 

“Yes, how fortunate it was I received 
* * * * * this morning * * * * * time 
**** and now we * * * * Surprise 
*** * * but * * * four years.—” 

These fragments of the “conference” 
as they called it made me still more 
curious as we approached our destina- 
tion. I negiected the note book and 
began to suggest getting ready to 
leave the train an hour before’the time 
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of arrival. Of course I had forgotten 


the lengthening of an hour in time, 
but the young folks still neglected me. 
But I would not have minded that if I 
could only have knowr what it was all 
about. 
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I expected Mr. Boardman to leave us 
at the elevated train when we arrived 
in Chicago, but think of his audacity. 
He still clung to Louise’s side despite 
the barricade of baggage which I 
turned over to him, trying to distract 
him from his increasing assiduous at- 
tentions. 

Imagine the thunderbolt when 
Louise told aunt and I late that night 
after Mr. Boardman had left,—and it 
was a long leaving too—as indifferent- 
ly as she would remark on the weather 

“Mamma and Papa will arrive from 
California at— you say at nine. I 
am so glad because they will arrive in 
time to give plenty of chance for pre- 
parations.” : 

“Louise, come now , explain 
riddle,” I protested. 

“Well, dearie” she said, coming over 
and kissing me “I cannot keep it from 
you any longer. We are to be married 
at noon.” 

“What!” came 
our exclamations 
in chorus, with the 


the 


punctuation points 
well marked. 
* * * * 


Well, the wed- 
ding occurred at 
noon and I must 
confess, I forgave 
them, and we jok- 
ingly called it a 
wedding that was 
“railroaded 
through the house, 
without a second 
reading.” This 
was an expression 
we had analyzed 
at our women’s club. 

They were married, and the cere- 
mony required only seven minutes, 
standard time. 

* * * 


The return trip, of course, recalled 
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MICHIGAN CENTRAL TRAIN AT FALLS VIEW STATION 


Howell’s “Wedding Journey,” and, of 
course, included Niagara Falls. No 
American honeymoon would be quite 
complete without this on the itinerary, 
and this itinerary means a trip on the 
Michigan Central, the Niagara Falls 
route, and strange to say this young 
couple insisted upon Lou’s parents and 
all of us joining the wedding party. 
The train left the Twelfth Street sta- 
tion at three o’clock and after getting 
past the gate keeper in the tunnel of 
the palatial terminal we were on our 
journey. And to 
think of my being an 
innocent party to 
this plot. Louise, 
the minx, I could 
have pinched her 
ears. 

The return trip on 
the Michigan Central 
was equally full of 
interest. The great 
sand mountain at 
Michigan City; the 
view of Kalamazoo; 
aglimpse of the fa- 
mous sanitarium and 
threshing machine 


city of Battle Creek, Jackson, Ypsilanti 
and on to Detroit. A great state is 
Michigan. The train ferried across 
the river in the deepening twilight 
as the great lake vessels with twink- 
ling colored lights slid noiselessly 
by, and on we sped to Buffalo. Train- 
men and conductors so courteous, 
that I left off. making notes and the 
young people did not seem to require 


- much attention from us. 


The next day the beauties of New 
York and Massachusetts were again 
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MICHIGAN CENTRAL STATION, CHICAGO 


eloquently emphasized in the note book 
in straggling epigrams with a pink 
pencil. Uncle John, Aunt MaryandI 
were compelled to entertain 
ourselves. as the young 
couple seemed quite content 
to be left alone. The closer 
we got to Boston the 
straighter people sat in 
their seats. The blending 
of customs and manners in 
all parts of the country is a 
notable result of the age 
of railroads, but the blend- 
‘ingis not yet-complete. 

Mingled with the happy 
denouement of that trip I 
must confess a spirit of sad- 
ness crept over me as |] 
thought of losing Lou as my 
bosom companion. How 
much we can crowd into 
single days,—and Louise, — 
well, I could not reproach 
her for she seemed so 
happy radiantly. 





What a 


Back to dear o!d Boston! 
welcome the lights on the State House 
dome on Beacon Hill seemed to give 
us as we stood upon the platform when 
the locomotive cautiously sniffed its 
way into the city;and as the bride and 
groom put me into a carriage Louise 
peeped over his shoulder and said 
rougishly, 

“Your time next dear—how can I 
ever thank you”—the vigorous puffs 
of locomotive in the sheds drowned the 
Test. 

Well, it was a memorable trip, and I 
know of some persons who will not for- 
get the Boston and Albany “Limited 
Wedding Express.” 

It is one of the conditions ina case of 
my own. Of course it was his sugges- 
tion. An extended railroad trip is 
usually among the plans of every 
bridal couple. So in my _ reveries 
tonight I am simply thinking, thinking 
—those serious thoughts which come 
to every girl when about to take the 
bridal veil. We leave 10:30 tomorrow 
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CUSHION HEEL 


THE WORLD 


HE world is moving “rubberward” 

as well as onward. The advent 
of the pneumatic and rubber tire 
made the modern bicycle a practical 
vehicle for common and popular use. 
The age of steel is passing, and now 
the age of rubber is here. Rubber 
tires on carriages are now looked 
upon as a necessity; rubber shoes on 
horses are growing in popularity; rub- 
ber tips on chairs—rubber, rubber 
everywhere. The consumption of rub- 
ber has more than quadrupled within 
the last decade, and the tropical rub- 
ber forestson the Amazon flourish. 

Rubber ‘twenty-five years ago was 
well down the list of commodities, 
and now it takes place as one of the 
leading and staple imports and indus- 
tries of the country. 

There is perhaps no other adaption 
of rubber that has taken such a sud- 
den bound into general use as that of 
rubber heels, now being generally 
worn on shoes, and the demand is 
growing at a rate unprecedented in the 
history of trade. 

* * * * * 

Less than two years ago Humphrey 
O. O’Sullivan originated the first rub- 
ber heel that ever proved a merchant- 
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able article. He became interested in 
the subject first in a hygienic way. 
The plain laws of health first prompt- 
ed his investigation. The more he 
studied the question, the more fasci- 
nating it became to him, and the per- 
fected O’Sullivan rubber heel of to- 
day represents the intense and concen- 
trated personality of a man who has 
thoroughly mastered the subject. 

‘The evolution of the rubber heel is 
an interesting history. There were 
great obstacles to be overcome in the 
first introduction of the heels upon 
the market. The first heels were put 
on with screws, but this was found im- 
perfect, as the rigidness of the screws 
precluded the cushion effect and resi- 
lancy, which was one of the primary. 
purposes of the rubber heels. The 
next was the metal horse-shoe, insert- 
ed in the rubber with prongs to fasten 
the rubber heel into the leather, but 
this was ineffectual, as the horse-shoe 
soon wore through and protruded, 
leaving no more resistance than that of 
ordinary ieather heels. Mr. O’Sulli- 
van first conceived of sinking the 
screws ina square recess in the heel, 
which left a cushion effect in walking; 
but the hard dirt accumulating in this 
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aperture again demolished the springi- 
ness of the heel, although not to so 
great an extent as the previous meth- 
ods. The first plan was as follows :— 





The next conception obviated this 
difficulty by making the aperture con- 
cave. 





Six of these screws were on each 
heel, which gavea well-defined cushion 
effect, but he felt that all of the pos- 
sibilities were not yet realized, and so 
made the aperture a shallow concave 
with an air chamber beneath. 





The air chamber is formed by that 
part of the opening between the tri- 
angle above the head of the nail and 
the concave cushion above. A washer 
is also provided which prevents the 
nail from pulling through the rubber, 
and adds still more to the cushion ef- 
fect. The utilization of air, begun in 
the Westinghouse brakes, is now a 
positive quantity in mechanical con- 
struction, and is applied with splendid 
results in the O’Sullivan rubber heel. 


* - * . * 


The close study of these details, vi- 
tal in the perfection of desired effect, 
resulted in tests that proved beyond 
all question the triumph of the O’Sul- 
livan rubber heel, and makes Mr. 
O’Sullivan the undisputed pioneer in 
the field of manufacturing practical 
and merchantable rubber heels. 


‘off. 


The success was almost instantane- 
ous. Testimonials came pouring in 
upon him and once these rubber heels 
were put on, they are never taken 
They were especially popular 
among ladies as they have a positive 
hygenic value in relieving the jar that 
comes from walking, as nine persons 
out of ten strike solidly on their heels in 
stepping. Evidence was positively 
produced that these heels prevented 
nervous troubles, headaches, and sev- 
eral prominent medical papers, as well 
as leading physicians who are spec- 
ialists in nervous troubles, give them © 
an unqualified endorsement. 

Nurses found them indispensible for 
the quiet of the sick room. Teachers 
in the schools were brighter and hap- 
pier as the clatter of busy little heels 
was softened and the nerves of the 
teachers and pupils saved. They are 
in general use at a number of the larg- 
est sanitariums as their use is quite in 
consonance with the new laws of medi- 
cine—adjustment of disease to en- 
vironments and requirements of 
health first, and an obedience to the 
fundamental and simple laws of Na- 


ture. 
* * = * * 


The heel is a vital part of the ana- 
tomy. Itis animportant part of the 
motive power, and Greek mythology 
indicates this with prophetic precision 
when Achilles was made vulnerable 
only on his heel. His body was made 
by the gods'absolutely proof against 
injury, except inthe heel, and it has 
taken centuries to discover the hid- 
den truth of this legend. The great 
need of to-day is to favor the rushing 
spirit of the times, which impels ac- 
tivity. .‘‘Americanitis” is a condition 
that must be met, and every strain or 
jar taken from the nervous system, 
which is after all the very essence of 
a'l life, must necessarily prolong all 
existence. 
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There is an economical aspect in 
wearing rubber heels that is of interest 
to every one of the millions wearing 
shoes to-day—they make a pair of 
shoes wear at least twice as long and 
prevents any running down at the 
heels, which has been a problem to 
shoe wearers ever since the days of 
sandals and moccasins. 

* * * * * 

Another reason of their unsurpassed 
popularity with the neat and tidy 
housewife, is that they will not track 
dirt into the house. The elasticity and 
tesilancy of the rubber heel throws off 
a large proportion of the dirt that will 
ordinarily cling to the heel of a shoe. 
The cushion tread is the vital essential 
of the appliance. As scores of the 
many thousands of letters received 
say, “It makes me feel ten years 
younger” and certainly adds to the 
elasticity of the step that has made 
the American girl famous.. 

The heels are sold at such a moder- 
ate price that they can be tested at 
little or no risk, and when once tested 
there is never a remaining doubt that 
there is no substitute for the O’Sulli- 
van standard of the rubber heel. The 
correct test is to try the best—it costs 
no more and guarantees results. 

* * * * * 

It is always interesting to know that 
everything in this world has its roman- 
tic and picturesque aspect. All the 
pretty tales of love and adventure 
have a practical as well as poetic side. 

* * * * * 


“Iam afraid that the poor fellow 
will not last long,” said the doctor to 
the nurse about No. 12 in the Cuban 
hospital. 

“Shall I telegraph his parents,” she 
inquired in a quiet, sympatheti¢ way. 

He merely nodded his head and 
passed on to the other patients. 

The little nurse moved out noiselessly 
«nd leaving her patient in charge of a 


companion, sent the missive that has 
brought acloud tomanya home. The 
message was only a few words—put in 
the most sympathetic way possible— 
but who could soften such a blow. 
When she returned she was assigned 
to No. 12 as special for that night. It 
was a wierd, hot night. The hospital 
was filled with fever patients. The 
preparations for the Cuban war cost 
more lives than the war itself. “There 
is some glory in dying on the battle- 
field—but to die here like a smothered 
rat—’’ this was the only complaint of 
the brave lad lying ill in the hospital. 
It was a lonely watch that night. 
Every symptom of the patient was 
watched. She thought of the dear 
ones at home and a tear glistened in 
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her eye as she thought of the mother 
and sisters. 

The sleeper moved, and in his de- 
lirium asked to write a letter. 

“I will write for you,” said the 
nurse, but you must remain quiet. 

“Write then—write then,” said the 
soldier rising in his bed. “Write my 
last letter to Jeanie. Tell her I tried 
to be_a hero—tried to win glory on the 
battle-field—but—mother, how good 
those crullers are—and such a steak— 
and now I am to leave you—write— 
write—I have enlisted for Eternity and 
this is my last—write—to Jack—dear 
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—old—Jack. You will have a happy 
old home my boy. Jeanie—sweet 
little Jeanie—you can’t cut any more 
buttons from my coat—because—”’ 

He fell back exhausted, and she 
made him as comfortable as possible. 
In the lonely vigil, the nurse, with 
tears streaming from her eyes, 
wrote out the message of the delirious 
patient—his last words. There were 
no pictures—no momentos left. The 
soft ticking of the little clock seemed 
to strike like a quickened knell in the 
stillness of the night. 

“Life—what is life?“ she thought. 
It seems during the dark and silent 
hours of the early morning as if we are 
in another world. The quietness is 
very oppressive and the clamy chill 
suggests only death. Yes, she prayed 
for the soldier—and prayed for the 
dear ones at home. 


* * * * * 


The morning came calm and glori- 
ous, and it seemed impossible that 
such a morning could follow such a 
night. 

“Well, I am agreeably surprised,” 
said the doctor, feeling the pulse of 
No. 12. “The boy is a fighter—there 
is achance.” This was all the doctor 
said, but it lightened the heart of 
the nurse and she was much relieved. 
Every day after saw an improvement, 
She wrote letters, and how he poured 
out his soul to his mother and Jeanie. 

Well, they became better and better 


acquainted and love like vegetation, 
ripens quickly in the tropics, and when 
the little nurse came to hima day or 
so before he was to leave, he 
said. “Nurse, how can I ever repay 
you.” 

“Now you must not talk—the 
government pays us. I must be off” 

She moved about in that noiseless, 
gentle way, which is characteristic of 
O’Sullivan’s rubber heels. The details 
of the romance—that belongs to 
only two persons. How happy the 
nurse was to know that sister Jeanie 
had a real hero brother. 

“If I could only have been at San 
Juan Hill,” he said, “then I could 
have proved that Iam atrue soldier.” 

“You have proved it like thousands 
of others in the hospital. Some 


times I think we see the bravest men 
in the hospital, without the din and ex- 
citement of the battle-field, they face 
death unflinchingly,” said the nurse 


with a flashing eye. 

Bless you for that—and 
your—”’ 

Well, when the war was over, there 
was a wedding and the letter written 
by the nurse that night is preserved, 
and the soldier proudly declares 
that he has atrophy of war which no 
conquerer could ever surpass and she 
still moves about the house in that 
quiet way, that the soldier says won 
his heart, and she laughingly tells him 
itis owing to the rubber heels she 
wore on ber shoes. 


could 





